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Standard Clamps and Bolts for Machining 


The Economies Effected in a Machine 
Shop by Providing a Carefully Worked 
Out Equipment for Setting Up Work 


HARI SPILLMA 
roduction of cost systems and time studies m a manutacturing plant i k : 
facturing plants has been the source of discover machine tools 
g developing a number of short cuts which not he riginal idea of standar lam vas first n 
makes the task easier for the workman but in ceived about ten years ag when a sp | imp wa 
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up his machine and the: forced t vork harder 1 Its in the plant mentioned was less than $100 
his endeavor to make up this loss of time. More opinions een in use over a year and there is still a fai; 


of the firm’s methods are expressed by the workman f stock left in the storeroom to draw from 
while setting up than any other time While he knows nine separate pieces take care of all the y 
that the trips that he makes to the blacksmith shop t hop and this includes all clamps, washers, bolts 
have tools made up may be approved by the toremat ecessary to set up any kind of work Che 


he also knows that when the superintendent speaks 1 ivided into two groups: a, single end clamp 


the foreman of the slow progress made on the job, that nd clamps. The single end clamps are chill 
e. the we rkemat ears the mnt t the moplaint tl packing cast iron mn end { make a 
The amount of time lost’ by machinists in trying 1 1 These clamps are made in four lengths, 
nd suitable clamps, bolts at pi ne for setting uw inches overall The 3-in. size is used 
rk is enormous Ther ilw: something lacking here the table is small The clamps in vel 
ch delays him evel ( uld ha a mplete set ag ae in size, and the twe larger sizes al 
‘ ‘ ‘ ; 
t c é S ( cepti SCS 
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Malleable Iron Single End Clamps Malleable Iron Butts 
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Me 
ie al a 
Case Hardened U-Clamps 
A 4 £ \ oe C ‘ 1 
1 i S Lhes« S ‘ i vermiuts 
ns are 1 S ‘ ils ca without stur simp 
\ m S ‘ uC trom wor the bol 
Its ne ( ip la uble €1 1 cl chillee 
obs he Wor t T e s < j ie ind 7 im eTa 
he blacksmit Noy I rdet oO ( lditional cla mps are used on work which 1s set up quite 
ade up, whi vill only suit that particular job o1 m the table and are used in connection wit 
hine Shops in tl ndition will find tl the eces. These packing pieces are designed so 1 
ihout double the amount of mon nvested in clam size will give a number of different hights 
nd bolts than it \ ihe take t make ut standard size gives the hight . pum 2 ind 5 im. an 
equipment [There is also the lack of interchangeabilit size gives I 244, 4 and 3% in 
of these miscellaneous clamps and bolts The standard table clamp is made of ¥% xX 2 


The total expenditure f these standard clam nd rolled steel 12 in. long. This clamp has three s! 
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2 in. long milled out This clamp is use rack ery fort was 1 n the ar 
guide for a jig ona table where it is neces nd workmen that it was not essary al % 
the jig in order to remove the work As roper ealously, as thet sufficiet lan 
s are all of a standard size they are als ick t tal care f all 1 wor ' Id 
rallel strips taine aquisition a etonh Th ‘ d 
clamp is a plain low butt which serves as f this s to pr mt the rkman from saving an . 
revent the work from moving where heavy ling the ones hi sé a 
de after being clamped down The 4BH is rsuad m to returt 
reach er a web or reach up high o1 et g ‘ . 
itt 1s also conveniet use a lam ! c 
S ; ims Phe other la Ips S¢ if l ‘ was 
ge finger clamps and l[ nger clamps 1 t ] , m the clam 2 
Oo in thick, I i V1 le ind 2 in. | me ' ] ne ‘ . a 
n. wide and 3 in. long are used regula tal lt - 
g measurements of all the table slots . | 
standard size head was decided v i ae 
n. square head for 1 ts throus \ a 
in. bolts. _. ais r 4 
n. bolts and : 
e-1! ) Its Lhe i 
ne bolts ie et. 4 | 
1¢ Its fre | 
he ble ut 1s 1s 
4 portion ot 1 
the slot. This 4 


ead proper serves 


sulder to hold the 


‘ ok 
table. All the bolts ' i 
er 6 in. long have | : in 
re gardless oT the 
id Che standard ‘ 1. 
1 in. and % 1n avin sa 
packing pieces eabl ( ae 
in. thick and the ; ' 
r as the washers 4 
pieces are used il juick economica x 
inder clamps and ll tin : he 


tor extra length ot 


ents were made with 


ut of malleable 





eel and cast irot re , ee 
terial proved to be ‘ry a 
retained its at nt , @ 
| roken Chilled : 
| ill better, as it ‘ 
nps free from a 
lline cutters and ' ‘ 
ilso japanned 
Ir appearance 
entive for the 
ke pride in then 
jard clamps, pre 
ibed, are carbon \ 
terwards polished t M 
to give them a iu t 
ance One should ra il 
se clamps with the 
le clamps which are sus { er 


illy for re iob el { angd P 
generally starts its _ 


ne hole about 2 in meee wh _ : adead | y 





ind later it is 


imber of holes irregularly located ar German Standard Sizes of Semi-finished Stee! 


ent it f shape and battered up t \ wi a Tt . 3 
ilt to distinguish it from its sister clamps a6 gs cl ea . MG 
nd thin, long and short ww + . : ' : : . ‘i 
ill made of cold rolled steel and heat - billet ae 
irdening of the bolts shows a saving or o a og 
average workman will continue t sf lees . vy 

until he feels the threads stripping | at 

re seldom experienced with these It Q if 
men and this happens very seldom ; % 
mi-finished and hardened a a 
when a new feature is introduced ‘ 
suspicion and although the gain | Roget v1 t tior iy 
nt, it is not always acceptable and for ne to Moldert $ ¢ | eek at Milwaukee under a 
introduction of the clamps was carefull the auspice Milwauke Metal % | bas 
1 great care was tak the small details \ssociati Nankintor lall the Milwaul a 
ere made to hold the clamps and eac! torium was crowded t eT Theodor » Vilte rae 
ts own racks and an ample supply of president of the association, act i Fs 

le f clamp has a certain place in the P. Yere tur 
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Heat Treated Gears in Machine 


Economic and Practical Questions Regard- 


ing Alloy and Other Steel Gears Con- 
sidered at Length by the Machine Builder 


S i ( ( I ny Kind ¢ vear teel and the I 
¢ r re Cle Wor i experiment with every change 
i i t er t sufficient to cut a piece off the bar and 
Si irdless f the shape of the gear you 
! sample piece should be practically th 
¢ order to produce the same effect. 


t lal r example a pinion solid on a sl 
WV p ewitl The teeth will chill 
Ur] ly than the solid section under them 
‘ . el i | shrinkage strains on this account 
Se reatment is required to suit this shape and 
vokinge a steel that is used. If a sample pinion of 
I hine ] lade separate irom the shaft, the effect f tl 
idered art treatment would be radically different, owit 
The a > ! S¢ hea t that the center would cool almost as rapidly as 
gears Our experience leads us to recommend th: 
The sel f st ( ose for w few, grades of, steel as possible. If the steel 
e gears are intend esig suit harde c to suit exactly each different shape of gear and 
conditions pose for which it is intended, it would lead int Q 
[he methods f irdening I the é ssary equy variety in such varied requirements as the macl 
ment and materials . , builder has. There are some steels wi 
The cost heat treated e more adaptable to different conditions in 
: . 5 ening than others and considering the ’ 
The Advantages of Using Heat Treated Gears < of ™ atively small quantities and the variet 
[he advantages in the use of heat treated sizes and shapes in gears for machine 


gears properly made are greatly increased . . ~ 
strength and hard tooth surfaces, which re | z 
sist wear These points are certainly of 
vital’ importance in modern machine tool de -"“*< = ay 
sign and it seems inevitable that hardened | ‘ J % age results, the work can be greatly sim 
gears will very soon be in general use in this oe hed. 
class f machinet The failure of soft “a + 
metal mars to stand the weer ead te te The Suitability of Alloy Steel Gears 
machine tools is too frequently the cause of On account of the great strength 
yreakdowns and in spite of the rapid develop <---2 E toughness of chrome nickel tempering 
ment in design in other wavs. such vears are and the fact that it hardens clear thr 
still mmonl 1st rl ir seriou is well adapted for automobile trans: 
sou remed gears and any similar purpose in tl 
eat tion of machine tools. Gears of t 
rea east chip on the edges of teeth and 
el ! | thstatr almost unlimited hardship in slid 
! nlim f ( i a Y Y ut of mesh. Chrome nickel tem] 
exa 10bil Pinion solid w tend to keep their shape in hardenin 
ransmis suggests Ww o1 teeth: 8 pi than the low-carbon case-hardenin 
ae ws : : pitch diameter : 
lisl ucl rs it ng machir they do warp to some extent and 
nore ib] e straightened without sacrificing the har 
entirely. Gears made of this stock do not sh 
The Se ection of Steel for Gears bearing on the surface of teeth as those mad 
stior steel depends ly u hardened steel. The st of machining alloy 
( 5 en al eels will average at least twice as much as tl 
( seve dening steels, and the cost of the steel itself 
I] } to 16 cents per pound as compared to less 
| ighness it price for high-grade alloy case-hardening steel 
S ( ( ll lhe chief advantage in the use of case-hard 
n lim ise in m the file-hard tooth surfaces. The easy ma 
ill neg ( es and low cost of the stock are important 
; | but the superior wearing qualities mak¢ 
1 er any price for erage conditions in gears 
: ib] tools 
| In designing a machine tool from the grout 
( \ ! ( iy often | ccasion to make the gears as small 
cI I creased te | ible for the purpose, and it then becomes a clos¢ 
e1 t eat ’ ent he at is to the choice of tempered steel or alloy-case-ha! 
Sis f nsiderabl 1 different makes, requirit steel The use of 5 per cent. nickel W 
rres ng ( t t m hardening steel will give the best results possibl 
( steels fut nd wearing qualities considered—although if 
1 ill tions ler e main issue, tempering steels, as previous! 
1] ist be the choice 
Of the alloy case-hardening steels we are m 
Methods of Hardening Relation to Design vith the three principal grades of nickel than 
‘J I I equent { the rules for rdet eli that these have become, to a large degr 
“a n the trade at the present time. These are 5 pet 
\ kel alloy, 3% per cent. open-hearth 
i I per cent. nickel natural alloy, all of wl 





it is well to keep this in mind 
methods in the heat treatment 
steel which 


few grades of 


Fool-pri 


of gears 
far from possible, but by the selection 
show good 
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miliar to you. The principal characteristics 
are a higher tensile strength than straight 


start with, and a correspondingly higher 


ise-hardening. The carbon case has a clos 
wre and is less liable to chip than 

nery steel. In fact a number of manuta 

igher grade automobiles use a 5 per cent 


kel steel in their change speed transmis 


irgument might be claimed in favor ot 


Gear Suitable for the Machine Tool 


substituting case-hardened gears for 
ist-iron gears in machine tools, however 
nd that a straight carbon case-hard 


} 
‘ 


swer every requirement; as, unless thi 
lerably overloaded e more 


een onside, 


steel gears would be an extravaganc: 
steels for ise hardening we recomme 
on \ lower grade of carbon than this is 
roduce a laminated ise which will crack 


ivy pressure 
steel for carbonizing should not run over 
10 to 0.20 carbon suits us the best. The 
practically the same effect in hardening as 
carbon of about 10 points. We have found 
irbon nickel alloy 
lened will gen- 
clear through 
the same as a 
mpering steel 
f soft steel gears 
ols seldom break 
ntil they have worn 
and our experience 
yw that durability is 
ly of more importance 
ssive strength in gears 
kind. Case-hardened *~ 
¥ an increased ten 
ngth ranging from 30 
in standard carbon 
75 per cent. in high- 
kel alloy steel. 
raight carbon case- 
els do not run as 
lysis as the alloy < 24" oJ 
not always get 
f hardness in 
higher grade 
particularly é Bevel gears t 
rs of heavy 
il, but it rarely happens that tl 
as low as that of tempering steels 
n favor of ase-hardening steels for 
| 


De 


gears is that certain parts can readily 
re it is found desirable for subsequent fitting 


web surfaces, etc., can be copper plated 
various preparations so as to stop out 
irbonizing heat, leaving these parts per 
il machine operations, according to the 


s class of work 


pper Plating Used in Selective Hardening 


esign of case-hardened gears for machin 
t necessary to keep certain parts soft i1 
rinkage strains in the hardening process 
ght hub projections, as shown in Fig. 
ise would extend almost through th« 
1e keyseat, making it quit 
rccount of the uneven shrinkage in 
idvise making gears of even section 
hardening, but where it is necessary to use 
s like this, they can be made safe by this 
hardening. 
dening we have found that copper plat 
vhich are to be kept soft is the most 
Generally the parts to be plated can 
solution leaving the teeth clear. Or 
opper plated all over 


earing surface 


» that when the 
ree to carboniz« 
rne in mind that wherever this plated sur 
irbon will enter and leave a hard spot 


Transmitting Power of Gears 


This may 


making it 1% instead of 2 





rger than 


er alloyed temnert 


eled driving ag 


commend 


excellent 


el ‘d 
a 
; a i oOint not i eS 
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open t 2 


Appia ign 
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Steg, 4 eet o 
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right \ | ¢ take y 
nt i ur We } roune . 
hat gears ol od mixture é 





rf st iron, showing 35 to 40 
he scler pe test f zl 
hardness, will withstand wea +g 
ily as well as open-hearth "7 
ist steel gears oT! the Sarmmic 3 
“ « Jd Pu 
i 


ze Consequently we have 


ompromised n one-half th 


difference in stress for ste 





The Favor Toward Case-Hardened Gears 


a 
times that for cast iron Es 
[This brings up the subject oat 
‘ ia 
again of wearing qualities of J eo 
' ‘ ‘ ' Pe ye 
ase-nardened steel gea©rs is i 
ympared with soft gears. We 
have equipped a number of ENG 
electric motor drives with cas¢ ae 
hardened gears, making then eS 
: A oH 
uch smaller than the Eg 
1 Pass et 
‘ft steel gears formerly used 5 ek 
tt m tistactor\ resuit 
Ln dgit | these ecords 
mene . 6 ses 
‘ Fs 
Ll i if 
: ; 
t | 
‘ lrive in ! 
: ; 7 
; , Lhe 
\ c ave : i - 
ce t according t kip 
* 
. rea a llr a larg tue) 
lia | and +%4 } A - 
d l gt I ch we have i 
s ar 49 ind 16 teeth 
\ ‘ rating—-rour ‘ee cS 
is the gears ee 
{ ' j hee 
I nsiderat i 
, , 
t 
urdened , F 
are oo 4 hae 
eveled d yea I 
t the rule that aut moO . F 
ise rdened steels for 
present time Their require : 
durability and strength 
eT ¢ if : 
, ‘ lear 
e degres 
1 slow honizing he 
enchine In the 
; ' r} | 
i 7 x : 
We ' that ase { 
~_ vidiew ¢ e in the heat a 
ahha’ me aitlines on 7" 
Gg ral macl e ; 
ve 
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The Gleason Works Hardening Department ~ 





' ‘ ‘ < 1 
| am showing erewith assembly drawings t tl 1 -~ 
\ ea 
equipment in our hardening department We are using c 
val-burning furnaces for carbonizing on our work, 
preference to oil or gas, as we elhieve for good and sufi ‘ 
ent reasons for continuous use with the slow soaking " ry 
heats, which we recommend, we find coal t e the most 
ct nomi al ind witli little ittel 1 I I res 
nd no difi naintaining a ntrolling the 4 
’ ~ 
Phe act i tl | ni I ces re < 1 ( r 
] 1 tt ‘ ‘ } m 
Cally 1O attention whe il Ltt \ yo | i 
Owe Ss requires r all ressure S cessal 
' ' 
n the I vas ers S ! reumen I 
in< the ( Ow Ss el S 1 t I Y 
1 ls lurnace s kit st 
1 Y 4 i 
T 54 i i ‘ [ — wt, 
nce equire j iT ) j = [ r Fipe 
carl » temperature O ‘ 
()y | j | 
a 7 IO 1 p 
not suf y iin dnaacantates 
+ 1] . 1 
iat 1 i i il ' 
satistactory ! S la ‘ 
is¢ r re-neatink ( l > ar i 
sed T i ntave 1 ng 5 vell . 
t : tel, ; : ; : halt arvon steel and in order to get a line m the 
ras for carbonizing on our work are that furnaces of this , . 
va I irbpon IZ , al l : t case, test pieces of the same material shoul 
A Pew Ms ~ae ‘ + ase janie eum after eleins : ' 
KI requi onstant ; dan Wher iB ; { 
ad jure 1 1 atte ATIC’ alone with the plain carbon steel test piece 


hours d ext me er is needed tor air pressur in tl : 
nour! and eCxXtra pow eed i roper comparison We nd that it does not 


yurners. There is always the danger of an interrupted ! plain cast-iron. carbonizing boxes. Semi-steet 
the gas or air to be guarded against cast steel ie heat 
Most of our work requires the use of larg: rbonizine 
ioxes and these naturally require a longer time to penetrat Phe Oil for Quenching 
than smaller sizes. In regard to the depth of carbon cas¢ We use mineral oil for quenching wh 
in gears. we recommend one-eight f the thicknes deg. flash test and viscosity of 74 at 104 deg ‘ 
teeth at the pitch line, and not more that 16 in. dee etroleum oil which can be bought for [7 cents pe 
the coarsest pitches in machine tools \ccording to thi lon by the barrel. With tempering oils like this, w 
le,» 2-in. pitch should have a 1/32-11 irbon case that a safe rule is to quench 1 lb. of steel to a gall 
At the present time, there are several mak I Ay every 4 hr., where no special arrangements aré¢ 


onizing compounds extensively used which have pt cooling the oil. With our cooling system we ar 





much more satisfactory than bone or charred leathe: juench 3000 Ib. of steel in & hr. with 700 gal 
while elaborate reports on the results of the uss The tempering oil as shown in Fig. 6 is circulated thr 
arious compounds ve been published, which furnish all the caalsh ot a radiator and we circulate our fuel 
the necessary information requir we shall he ry glad through the outer jacket. The radiator is simp! 

to explain our more limited experience with them to at house water heater which is adapted to this pu 

ne who may be interested Care must be taken t keey t changes We use the fuel oil for cooling 





hese compounds pt y ary ni n . its convenience Greater efficiency. of course 


f the boxes but also after they are taken out t | obtained by having a flow of wat for the purpose 
iny water is allowed to leak in when the mat i creasing the radiating surface Our radiat 
1 chemical action sets up which has the effect of ft. of cooling surface 
listering the case-hardened surt ‘ 1 the ‘ i We have never had anv difficulty wit! 
th ugh they VCT¢ 
heated Short pieces 


common machinery steel 


about 
generally placed in_ the 1/ Furnaces for Case 


in. square ar 


- . . 
top tr the poxes Tor test 
pieces and etTore the 


vork is taken out of 





box these pieces sl ul 
1 i 1 1 S sameresnenemntiecinmpenentiiesin basset maces SSeS 
ve hardened and broker : 
to make sure that 1 
lepth of case is right It 
a well-known fact 
nickel alloy steels r« 
quire a longer carl 
y 
, 
We + cheating rnace 
t Ba */67 /2 16 ™/2 high 
’ Y * f 
} i rr | 
r Lbs Lead \ 
¢ - ¢ 
| ry \ i 
ed d 
| alo j --- ede 40 
| J / “shie — 
i age 
ue loons a 
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The Cost of Heat-Treated Gears 


S neat-treates irs \ 
{ rm tual cos 
¢ ( treatment I hrom 
é mpared with case hardenit 
00 
é g g 3.00 
Ving herew ta lated account oO u 
labor and materials in making up from bar 
ll lot f miter gears complete using the 
steel referred t We have found the 


in either case 
nickel alloy 


work practically the same 


ght carbon steel or anv of the 


ng stock. I 


inv further 


these figures explat 


believe that 


mment seems 


innecessafry 
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Operations at the Baldwin Locomotive Works 




















The ldw | comot é \\ S } el ¢ 
steadil creasing voluas wallens ey 
ilf t t nis 1! il el ] ‘ : t na ' 
» 500 rmet cle easil ea ‘ imme 
, soo Sc thet the line 1 il ana ‘ 
ut 2000 emplover ire I t ll \r } t t 
' ' pi 
' e f lant perat re 
c SIS iring \ I vy \Weestert » 
cinit I ( ‘ é ‘ } inclat t : 
' 2 
nd u ‘ nd w et | mple 1 oe 
t CT | | , { 
‘ | ’ 
Snyder Electric Furnaces.—'| 
‘ t 1)? Se 
g § 
e¢ ‘ | ane 
S 4 1, eat 
’ Re 
‘ é xpi ? t | 3 
4 nst i | p e 
i lar ira ric : 
st electri elt ri lletir ‘ 
' 
latt rec ‘ 
t tT t ; t 
} 
eat} 
The Standard M ( in M pol I 
et rgal ed } why coe “x i 4 
result t he rot ( ll \I mpan la 7 
g ae 
I ‘ Va ‘ ¢ \} nea | r tom & 
. ofr be 
\linneapolis Phe é t rat t late the Id Ete 
’ > 
‘ 4 } > 5 
ing of al mmence new f nt t Mint : n the com i 
pleti n f whicl the resent lants t Ma mn City and vs « 
} ' " oo 
Minneapolis will be disposed of. It will manufactur ah 
pleasure cars light delivery trucks and rcycles, Amor P 5 
the SS interested im the merver are I Kenaston re % 
dent \Viinneapé lis Chreshit bd Va | ‘ mpany | 
Scanlor BRrooks-Scanlo1 Lut er \ mpat ‘ H Bow 
: 
man. Bowman Lumber Company, and ¢ Vi as 
; . te ; ‘ ‘err 
president First National Bank, Mason Ci ‘ia 
l | ad 
Arthur G. Mchee gineer, Cleveland, Ohio, has take 3 
n rder from the ol-Mariopol Minin & Mig. | 
panv. for a new skip and distributor for last furnace of : 
: > , = 
that company at Sartana, Russia. Several months ago th 
' 1 ‘ aS ace 
ympat rebuilt one of its blast furnaces and gave Mr 3 
McKee an order tor ind atr t for that stack ; 
1 he bt reder { vin ( npan Mic el me it 
’ 7 , ; 
nga ir-iIron mii it lhe | | nr er 2 
| : =] 
e Johet Rollir Mill Company, is a tild an ad 
lition to the mill, 67 x 216 ft. The 1 ns ' will Tt ; 
‘ f steel a { rete a Il ‘ ‘ mill i 
‘ > 
+} Ai Te 
‘ if nace ' 
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Improved Pulverized Fuel Feed Device 


An Apparatus for Securing Uniform 
and Correct Mixture of Air and Fuel 


\V. R. Dunn, Phillipsburg, N. J., superintendent of th 
Vulcanite Portland Cement Company, Vulcanite, N. J., has 
pet fected a fuel feeding device for burning pulveri red coal 
which has proved of such value in connection with tl 

rotary kilns used in cement making that he has adapted it 


to furnaces and heat generative chambers 


where pulverized fuel, gas or oil can be 
used In the kilns referred to, it is «de 
clared that a perfect mixture of air and 
fuel has been secured, and therefore a uni 
form and maximum combustion The de 
tails of the device, which has been em- 


ployed also in nodulizing iron ore and in a 
small stationary furnace, are of interest in 
the utilization of pulverized fuel 

As will be seen from the accompany 
ing halftone and drawing, the general ap 
pearance of the Dunn device as applied to 
a rotary cement kiln is similar in design to 
weil known types. From a large hopper 
the fuel is carried by the usual screw con 
veyor to the cone-shaped casting (a). Hav 
ing reached this point the fuel does not 


drop unrestrained, but is partly carried Details of Improved Device for Burning Pulverized | 

over an adjustable grid (b), which 

breaks the masses of coal dust and causes it to kilns is constant in quantity and the total a: 

fall in a fine shower into the tube (c) in which it 1s cient to insure perfect combustion of the coa 
carried by the air blast into the kiln. The air blast nozzle style of burner, but it is a well known fact that 


(d) is partly supported by a trunion bearing by which it 
can be made to advance toward or recede from the open- 
ing in the cone-shaped chamber which supplies a means of 
regulating the effect of the blast. Further regulation can 
be secured by manipulating the cap (e) at the top of the 
cone-shaped casting which controls the admission of air. 

\s used with a rotary cement kiln, and as shown in 
the halftone, there is a second intake of air through a 


levice called a heat recuperator (f) which draws heated 


{ 
air on the injector principle from the hot clinker pit on 
one side of the kiln. This heated air, of course, not only 


assists combustion, bt 


it conserves the heat already created. 
With the apparatus a heat of 2500 to 2800 deg. F., can be 
maintained in the fire zone of the kiln which is operated 
night and day \n examination of the end of the burner, 
which enters the kiln at the center horizontally, but not 
vertically, to permit of a better combustion of the gases, 
demonstrates that the coal, which is discernible as a flick 
ering shadow at the end of the burner, travels very little 
distance before it is consumed. When the flame is in- 
spected through the opening (g) its evenness of intensity 
is marked, which is pointed to as visual evidence that the 
flame is diffused in a manner that would cause it to reach 
every part of a chamber of appropriate size and does not 
impinge upon a small area 





Dunn Pulverized Fuel Feeding Device Applied to Rotary Cement Kiln 








In a report on the operation of the dey 
inaking, S. W. Hartwell, chemist, Easton. P: 
into the conditions which must be avoided in 
verized fuel, all of which he finds are obviated 
device. The report, while it deals with a tes: 
in a cement plant, applies, so far as the quest 
fect combustion is concerned, to consumptior 
ized fuel generally. In part Mr. Hartwell say: 

“It feeds the coal into the kilns in an ey 
uniform in quantity at all times. The air ent 












must be introduced in as uniform a stream as the air, Ii 
such is not the case, even for a few moments, and t! 
stream of coal is greater than the air entering during the 
same period will consume, this excess of coal passes 
through the kiln unburned and wasted; then in the next 
few moments there will be a deficiency of coal equal to 
the previous excess and there will be an amount of air 
passing through without being utilized in combustion, which 
air takes up, carries away and wastes heat. In other words 
it is not enough that the total amount of air and 
entering the kiln be proportioned to each other, but 
is also necessary that each particle of coal be mixed with 
and enter the kiln simultaneously with the required por- 
tion of air.” 

In the nodulizing of iron ore it has been used by the 
Carolina Ore Company, Winston-Salem, S. C. It has been 
applied also to furnaces where the fuel consumption | 
as low as 50 lb. of pulverized coal per hour, 95 per c 
passing 100 mesh standard sieve. 
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Detroit Foundrymen’s Meeting 


The members of the Detroit Foundrymen’s Association 
who attended the convention of the American Foundry- 
men’s Association at Chicago, October 14 to 17, decided to 
capitalize the interest aroused by the convention exhibits 
and papers by devoting their meeting of November 13 to 
discussion of what they saw and heard. The following 
topics will be taken up by the members mentioned: “Sat¢ 
and New Sand-handling Devices,” by T. A. Leyshon, © 
M. Lane Company; “Molding Machines,” by James '- 
Miller, Ford Motor Company; “Core Room Equipment, 
by H. M, Lane; “Sand Blast and Cleaning Room Equip- 
ment,” by A. F. S. Blackwood, Michigan Steel Casting 
Company. Of the papers presented at the Chicago co? 
vention, that of J. J. Wilson, Cadillac Motor Car Com- 
pany, will be re-read at the same meeting. 


the 


At a recent meeting of the British Association ™ 
impression that metals become crystalline through fatigue 
was repeatedly rebutted and Dr. Rosenhain in a lecture 
insisted that a metal. is necessarily always crystalline 
rhe difference was that in an ordinary tensile fracture 
the crystals were first elongated until the fracture looked 
fibrous, while under fatigue they were broken 
without being stretched, and thus exhibited a crys 
appearance. 
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The O Hearth Furnac , 
> = i o 
[he Open-Heart urnaces at Midland, Pa. 
And the Billet Rolling Mill of the Pitts- 
burgh Crucible Steel Company— Mer- 
chant, Axle and Plow Mills to be Built 
} Cen | 
é turnished by 
new per 
rks of the Pitts- | 
5 | Compan i 
vas buil 
illets fe ; «) 
he Pitts \ 
irent ¢ pany ( 
( pal \ ‘ 
a number works re ( 3 
ind in the East tf | ; 
igh LT 
steel bars and ‘ rye 
the mi | if 
en its pos j 
ry} 4 
of ster 4 
( t 
een us 1] ; 
urg Cr le | ‘ aot 
1 reanize I X 
irc] 1g it acquired the blast furnac« 
property at Midland, Pa., owned by the steel was-successt 1 
sts of Pittsburgh, the blast furnace having vriting six of the eight ; 
under the name of the Midland Steel Com the eight furnaces ar } 
urgh. This property was made the nucleus to make 32,000 i 
pen-hearth plant Also on March 1, 10911 month P 
ugherty, for some years general superintendent The doors fr 
nnsylvania Steel Company at Steelton, Pa., re perate: meat Cask é we 
ecome president and general manager of th« wilt by the Yarnall-Waring Cor 7a 
rucible Steel Company, and the development ural gas is used at present y 
is been under his supervision roportional gas meters t cer i 
lso bemg installed, 1 Ast tas e natura 4%) 3 
lhe Furnaces, Gas Producers, etc. one Fe 
hearth furnace building, which is 9&4 ft. long, Che scrap material used in the furna tor aA 
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Near-by View of the Pouring Side of the Open-Hearth Furnace P 
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st ( ne he coal for the gas producers is haule 
rane 02 ft ne of 100-ft. span witl » ft. hight gauge cars and dumped into two concrete bi: 
' 1 ndled t tol ins it is taken by link-belt elevators to 

ree-mot: re f ! uns, and from these it is delivered to an 
Cutle ; ant ; Iriven coal larry which supplies the hoppers 
et ; ' oducers, being weighed automatically befor 

ging the scrap i ri Phe irs are é Che ashes from the gas producers are hand 
1g es lriven asl s, furnished by the Orenstein-Ar 
Company, Pittsburgh, and the cars are dump« 
r ( | kip hoist which lifts the ashes into 
limes concrete ash bin 
coal cars. The 
I in part for filli: 
| ist-st The skip cars ar 
chute a Cutler-Hammer 
ls the swit C push-button controller 
‘ si a ema on have a capacity « 

Sa ike tncea’ te 10 hr The ga 
urnace ilar] = houses were desig: 
dled molter ( 4 company, and all 
sed, suppl - between the gas pr 
50-to1 dles = 3 and valves was erected 
Che spiegeletser = Munroe & Sons Mfe 
omanganes¢ Be pany, Pittsburgh. Ther 

rete bins a = at present four gas-pr 
the open-h e 3 buildings, each 7 
Locatec re s* from center to center 
his erial =e end columns and 
hes¢ chute 1 e hight 
the charg The calcining 
When needed 143 ft. 6 in. fro 
t is taker c S gt SS, oe = = center of end 
cans ¢ I] = A a ae 60 ft. wide, and 4! Q 
Tal vel with a lean-to of 16 ft 
sia e lar material is carried int 
building over the same 
ae that serve the ore an 
I bins. It is equipped wit 
/ 8-ft. wet pans and on 
Ie dry pan, a Dodge crus! 
cupola calcining — fur 
and the necessary « 
buckets, em r 
{ driven by a 30-hp G 
aad Electric motor, and 
motor drives the 
which is of the | 
Company’s bucket ty 
two cupolas are 
cae Sturtevant fan 
15-hp semi-enclost 
th The cupolas are charg! 
le \ buckets which are |! 
t le the top and which d 
bore steel the bottom, and 
t I t are handled by a cran¢ 
; ‘ calcined material 
if n from the cupolas 
‘ ls veyor belt to overhea : 
M n crane from which it ts load 
ining wa cars for use as need 
e, and for re open-hearth furnaces 

ngineering ct e] Semi-Finished Stee! Mil! 
ie eae ee The pit furnace building 
wo n. I-bea \ : 356 ft. in length fr 
ie tne ntire uildins I P 7 7 : ; ; fas: Pee ete — to center of columns, * 
aa ea * Front and Side Vix f the 500-Ton Mixer wide and 57 ft g 
O-11 e, weighing t 2 i1 ghit a lean-to 34 ft. in width extending the entire lengt! 
about & s, the s ngots ing 11 main building. It contains five 4-hole pit furnaces 
on. the es of t Ih | Ih capacity of 8 ingots to a hole. The ingots are sv 
blooming mill. S steel hy a 150-ton Morgan single-screw electric strip 

ld, as when I el { I span of 76 ft., located in the soaking pit building 

Ids there gots are charged into and drawn from the ‘ea 
e€ gas-prod eing ( \ 0 10 Morgan plunger-type pit cran S 
provide for 16 Hi spal The repairs for the 150-ton stripper ct 

used in g ps « r, and « use serves tv two pit cranes are taken care of by a 7% 

rnaces The produce ine \ feature of all crane runways in the lant 
Seaver-Morgan Com hey are provided with safety walks on both 7 

er houses to ta railing between the walk and the crane itse! 

ur of produce tting repairs to be made without danger 
0-hr +p ‘ 


vw Té 


. <a. 
furnaces are fed by prodt 
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neering & Foundry Company, Pittsburgh. It is of 
general design as the’ blooming mills built by this 
r the Republic Iron & Steel Company at Y 
Ohio, and the American Rolling Mill Company 
vn, Ohio The roll housings are steel castit p 
features that were originated by the buil 
indow of the housings, instead of having par 
spread out in the form of an A frame and 
ll is supported in the semi-circular filler bl 
ts in a broad recess in the window of the h 
struction allows the neck of the feed roller: 
rough the window, and to be supported 
irders which pass along outside the housings 
this filler block is to secure gradually varyir 
the housings posts, so that the housing 
rge steel link with no abrupt changes in sect 
; nsidered of advantage in preventing bri 
racks due to the working of the mill, as the 
ymmonly appear at a point where the m 
greatly in area. The bottom roll carrier is held 
a manner that it may be removed from the 
loosening two bolts The top roll carrier is fa 
that the top roll can be removed without loose: 
its, and at the same time the fact that here ar: 
used make it impossible for the top rolls to be 
vhile the mill is in operation. The window of the 
wide enough to remove the top roll endwis« 
ttom roll mav be removed without disturbing 
the filiings, and the front table rollers may be 
ithout disturbing either the bottom or top roll Q 
The screw down is ele ‘trically operated by ox 
7 General Electric motor with suitable shoe brake 
Hanstnee from Vis Taken in with one reduction to a worm shaft which engag 
Builder vheels on the two housing screws, the worms an 
being right and left hand to equalize the end thrust 
hanically poked producer Che worms run in an oil bath, and have been found to work 
ul fron erhead bins, which in very satisfactorily on a number of mills built by the same 
electric crane and a Link Belt company. The top roll counterbalance is of the overhead 
taking coal from a dump ylinder type, the cylinder being placed on the top sey 
railroad car [he gas mains rators between the housings, and connected by two r 
y R. Munroe & Sons Company to the balance wheel which carry the top roll, and th 
the two-high type with rolls f the spindle carrier bar 
1 was built by the United Engi Che pinion housings are of the entirely closed type 





| lem Compound Reversing Blooming-Mill Engine Built by Mackintosh; Hemphill & Co., Pitts! 
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in an oil bath. The pinions have cut 


x 
eg 


gether with the kind of lubrication, are 
ind economical in running 


ntained in a building 311 ft. 6 in. fr 


1 
| 
} 
velapey es Meats t 


nd columns, 72 ft. in width and go ft 


leanto connected to this building, 
ngine roon it is 245 ft. in length, 
center of the crane rail, 56 ft. to th 
ling columns and 33 ft. high. TI 


the pit furnaces and deposited o1 


he company, which dumps ther 


"4 le operated under Cutler-Hammer 
|, and comprising four rollers driven by a 
tric motor. From the receiving table, 

er 16 rollers, driven by a 75-hp motor 
le Che back mill table comprises 19 


t 
two 100-hp motors. From the mill the 
le of 19 rollers driven by two 100-hp 
to the run-out table of 16 rollers driven 
Chey then pass an intermediate table . 
vy a 50-hp motor and then to the ay 
shear, consisting of 16 rollers driven | 
om the last named they pass to 
hydraulic down cut shear 
ir was built by the United Engineering & 
iny and operates on the same principle as 
gh-speed forging press built by this con- 
lavy patents. All operations are governed 
r, and precautions have been taken to 
















tot The maximum opening between 
s 24 in., but a single stroke with the . 
s the knives through 12 in., so that when = Gas Producers Process of Erection, Housed in ( ps of F 
ker than 12 in. it is necessary to make Each Pair of Furnaces 
ilve gear is designed so that this may 
edingly small loss of time and without eing rais ind lowered b ydraul 
istment of valves or the operation of any ils 14 nd for \ 7 linder 5 
in the ordinary handling lever. This type to allow the crop ends to fall directly from the she to 
ployed also because of its advantage in 1 crop end conveyor driven by a 30-hp motor. At th 
ise of a cold bloom. or when one of ex t the tilting table is a push-off table operated by a 
iced between the knives, and a like advan tor, from the end of whi the steel pushed 
btains in case the shear heads are brought llet nveyor which loads the steel into cars. T1 
full pressure on the intensifier is applied eyor is driven by a 50-hp motor The blooming 
sheared the billets drop to a tilting table ( juipped with a s5o0-ton Morgan electri rane fh neg : 
llers, driven by 30-hp motor, the tabl ton auxiliary The slab yard runw 311 ft. long 
tr 
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The blooming mill en 
pound direct 
ing through a g6-in. Mest 
carrying 
motor-driven De | 
engine has 44-11 ol 
cvlinders and a 
100 to 150 r.p.m. and t 
valves are placed long 


t drainage 


1 rrec 
pe ( 


type with variable 
torm and er 
| ittom of ft ne 
I n the tt ( 
Beneath the journals the 
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vil e | n Alliane ire secured to the extension bed plate by keys an 
upported directly by feet cast on the cylinder, w 
7 tande the extension bed plates, the keys being plac« 
e. operating con uiddle of the feet to allow for expansion 
‘ metric ne ' Che four cylinders are made of close-grained air fu 
sta air pump and a I4-in iron, and the piston valves have removable seat 
1 circulating pump he crank shaft is a solid steel forging machined all 
al -o-in. low-pressurt¢ 6-in. hole extends along the axis for the entire lengt 
ce ne run at the shaft, and three journals are provided, two being 
OO ; Che pistor ng by 29 in. diameter, and the other 48 in. | 
the cylinders to all iameter. The body of the shaft has a diamet 
trot S the Stevens 
al ( lates are : > 
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vr i the crank shaft is 27 in. in diameter and 17 in 
the wrist on the crank disk is 19.in. in diameter 


"I ‘ long. In the valve gear, there are two rock 
5 ld, and six pins suffice for the entire trans 
om eccentrics to the piston valve of the engine 
ight of the engine is about 1,500,000 Ib 
raulic pressure throughout the plant is fur 
two Snow cross-compound high-pressure pump 
o eng 24 and 40 x 74% x 361n. These engines each 
iver 1000 gal. per minute at 6co Ib. pressure. The 
s work directly on an accumulator, and are governed 


all governors and Jarecki throttling governors 
softened and filtered, and 
water system throughout. 


system water is 


e feed-water heater 1s an 8o000-hp Cochrane heater 
Dravo-Doyle Company, Pittsburgh, and it ts 

exhaust steam from the 
is building. The 


24-in. Epping-Carpentet 


pumps, traps, et 


boile r teed 1s supplied by 
duplex reciprocating 
ngine room is spanned by a 50-ton Morgan 
ng mill boiler house is 
ft. high, 
ers witl 


long, 51 ft 


1O 6004 hp 


201 It 
equipped with 
Wilcox 


deg. superheat 


and is 
Babcock & 
> lb. pressure and 

stokers are 


superheaters, 
100 Green 
used, and there is a coal 
installed by the Link Belt 


yperated by 


n-grate 


ling system Engi 


~ 


iny, comprising buckets an end 
h elevates the coal t 


it is distributed bv a 


1 


the hoppers above the 


fleht conveyor. 


llected ash hoppers, dumped in an electri 
tunnel beneath the ile rs, Carri d by the 


automatic skip hoist bucket and deliv- 
ins, for loading cars at convenience. 
m lines for the different power plants was 
e Best Mfg. Company, while all the 
was done by the company itself. The 
ist lines and boiler-feed lines are covered 
lle asbe stos-sponge felt, double thickness 
and 


sure steam lines, while the exhaust 


as estocel 


The Blast Furnace 


nace at Midland was originally built by 
1906 and is 85 ft. high by 14 ft 
and 21 ft. 6 in. in diameter of 
McClure hot-blast 
The fifth 


covering. 


rests in 

| earth 
five stoves 
100 ft. high. 
re was recently added. 
ivered into large concrete pits from cars 

running from the Cleveland & Pitts- 
Hoover & Mason ore bridge of 15 tons 
f handling about 2500 tons every 12 hr., 
his bridge also handles the coal for the 
re is picked up by this bridge and taken 


ped with 


meter by stove 
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to the furnace bins, 
There are five 


trom these the ore is 


which are of the suspended bunke 


type. bins of 800 tons capacity each, and 


perated larries i 
to the skip hoist. The skip hoist is an Otis of the standard 
type, equipped with two skip cars of 


taken by electrically 


135 cu. ft 
[he furnace has a rated daily capacity of 


capacity 


~~ 


soo tons and 
1900, 


tons ot . 


has been operated continuously on one lining since 


having made up to the present time about 1,260,000 


} ' 


The fire brick in the 
the Harbison-Walket 
The molten metal 


each, ind 


hasic iron furnace hning was fur 


nished by Refractories Company 


Pittsburgh. is drawn off into ladles of 


; t oo ' 
30 tons capacity these ladles taker 


to the Heyl & 


are tnen 


Patterson pig-casting machines, or t 


the 500-ton Mesta mixer in the open-hearth department 
e sl gy 1S taken by runners to a pit in the cast house ant 
1 ' j } | 
granulated, and is then dumped by a Morgan bucket crane z 
ft 10 tons capacity into standard hopper cars on tracks re 
outside of the cast hous« The slag is dumped whe er 
1 1 «] | 
need r filling purposes around the plant 


The blowing engine house is equipt 


V} 
ontal disconnected compound blowing engines made by the 
Southwark Foundry & Machine Company They can be 
perated either as npound engines is four singl 
cngines The ¢ ensions t yl lers are i4 in ind “4 1! 
vith a 60-in. strol | &4-in. au 5 Che vines whe 
npounded deliver 690 cu. ft er ( re lutior 
rr about 41,400 ee air per minute, at a pressur: 
; ‘=. 3 r | ] h et il 5 nnin I 
ill t 6O 1 I I ils in l ll-Rand a 
( mpresso}:r \ i OO ? me 
n This 1s lors 
ll illets 
WM rv) 


ser with the Mesta ilf ) , I } ival t 
driven centrifugal circulating 
The blast-furnace boiler hous« equippe vith 1 
350-hp Rust water-tube¢ lers, operated at l ressure 
and 100 deg. superheat, from Foster perheater an 
four 602-hp Rust boilers equipped with Babcock & Wile: 
superheaters These boilers are { tw ind 1% 
I 6-in. dupl recip ‘ e 8-11 
ypine-Carpent« err irbine rivet ir 
eed pum p wit i j 00 gal t ne tw 
400K feed va his re . 4 ( ne ‘ 6 
cl 10 deg ; st ! Lint i t tea 
f heating this feed w yplie ‘ treren 
pumps throughout this end of the plant The ne & , 
centrifugal pump will suppl ler é eee Z ; 
water, the two reciprocating pumps ! Id f et 
Tl lectri ver throughout the t enerate ¢ ; 
‘ I 00 k 1. General Electr re re sté€at + . 
turbine ne 3125-1 high-pre re turbine, ane a 
7 “ 4 
thr 400-kKW stean engine “fe Ty these inits . i 
generated in the blast-furnace boiler house, being brought VY 
to the power house in a 16-in. header and distribrte: 
throug 10-in. and &-in ranches to the nes 
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These turbines carry 28!4-in. vacuum, the 5000-k.v.a 
turbine condensing through a 108-in. Mesta condenser, 


Mesta condenser. 
air pump takes care of both 
The circulating water is supplied by an 18-in 


and the other turbine through a 92-in 


One Mesta 14 and 36 
condensers. 


x 20-1n 


and 16-in. motor-driven De Laval centrifugal pump r« 
spectively The turbine-driven generators supply thre: 
phase, 25-cycle, 6600-volt alternating current. 

In the electric power house is substation No. 1, whicl 
includes two s500-kw. General Electric motor-generator 
sets, converting the alternating current to 250-volt dirs 

rrent \ second substation is to be located in the plow 

ill building, with two 500-kw. motor-generator sets 
An Unusual Water Distribution System 

he water system in use at the plant is unusually in 
teresting. Owing to the high head to be pumped against 
the water is used several tim r in order t edu 
pumping costs The supply is tained from the Oh 
river, which is slightly alkaline and at times slightly acid 
ry} mp house, situated on the river bank, is equipped 
with two 15 x 17-in. Epping-Carpenter triplex pumps 
driven by 220-volt motors, and two 20-in. R. D. Wood 
Company centrifugal pumps having a capacity each of 
15,000,000 gal. per day and driven by 550-hp, three-phas« 
25-cyvcle, 6600-volt motors on a vertical shaft Provisi 
has been made for a future installation of tw 1 
centrifugal pumps. 

The delivery is through one 48 and one 24-in. pipe 
line The 24-in. line runs direct to the reser r situated 
1 the yard level. This line is used only as an auxiliary 
Under ordmary running conditions water is umped 
I ig! the 45 mM ling the ele tric NV ¢ h S< I 
ensers A 24-1 itlet is connected throu a float valve 
. tne reservol W ater if ( ne pow | 1s n 

ns vhere i 4 of mer 

( it a temperat D It is used again t 

e bl ll and bl 
vine et es ( 
O il 
ni "es 
‘ | Iter \ re ! 
suppli vith ri m t {5-11 ne I 
t t at¢ 11S¢ \ tow! 
storage and has acity sufficier suppl e pl 
Wate rom the reser sp t 
ron S it roughot lar 
| als st 
ndpinpe used f as 
Tr} ' ! ne s 
at = th rese1 
oper with two |] 
ing-( rpenter entrifugal 
pumy] s driven | K 
bines having a ca 
,000,000 gal each per Ly 
ar vo Epping-Carpente 
duple umy These f 1 
i ré yummy 
fr the r the 
na e. t} ] - F = 
Wa > ] 

Phe ntracts nnect the construction tl 
new Michigan Cc ern l at Detroit, Micl nclude 

000 sq. ft. of the sam ) nvolvin loads 
of material to be used for railroad sheds alone. If placed 
end to end, these sheds woul tend over a mile rhe 
Johns-Manville Company w ish the waterpro: 
ing, smoke stack lining, 2001 sectional conduit, and 
16,000 lin. ft. of pipe vering lumbing, heating and 
power lines throughout the building 
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serving as a reserve. There are also two 18 an 
Wilson-Snyder pumps used to supply the town 
and several motor-driven centrifugal pumps for 
softener. 

All the water used throughout the plant 
by venturimeters of the register-indicator-re 
manufactured by the Builders’ Iron Foundry 
The largest of these is a 48-in. meter in the | 
line from the river. They are used on th 
tributing lines and the condenser water 

ouse is likewise measured, as is also the f 
the boiler houses. 

The supply of coal for the entire work 
ym the mines of the Crucible Coal Compar 
ed interest, which large producing mir 
Brownsville, Pa., district; and the coal is b: 
he Monongahela river and unloaded into an el 
hoist and is taken to various parts of the plant 


has 


larries on the alternating line. 

The company owns a total of about 900 acri 
Midland, of which 447 acres are devoted to th 
future extensions, while 445 acres, located just « 
works, will be given over to the new town « 
\lready a large number of houses have been e1 
are occupied by the employees. With the eight o; 
furnaces in operation, the plant will have a 
capacity of about 35,000 tons of steel bars, and 
this steel will be used in its finishing mills at Mi 
in the Pittsburgh district, while part of it 
the open market. 

Che officials of the Pittsburgh Crucible Steel 
are Herbert DuPuy, chairman of the executive 
tee; J. W. Dougherty, Ran 

resident; C. W. \ 


reasurer. 


will 


president ( ( 
Rowlands, secretary ; 


(,eorge 


New Construction Under Way 


\t the present time the Pittsburgh Crucible St 
as under way considerable new constructi 
hich will greatly increase its capacity 
ur nished steel and will give it a w 
du The new work under way include 
is me int mill, the roughing 
nis g stands 1 { Sif Che 
unds al various 
Il will contained in 
als ufl 1 24 
ained in a building 108 x 755 
this mill to be from 2-in. to 8&-in. round 
el ( iny of America has always beet 
cturer of railroad springs, and on this 


lso roll steel car axles 
Other new construction 
mill to be 


includes a 20 

a building 
foundry 131-5 
carpenter al 


plow contained in 


coulter shop 118 x 400 ft., a 
144 xX 


achine shop 260 tt. 


storage sh Pp 


a storeroom al d 
house 55 Xx 140 ft 


Qe 


American cement 
Space limitati 
visions fof ater 


the Midland tion. 


Works 


The proposition of bridging the Delawat 
tween Philadelphia and Camden, N. J.. 15 
consideration. Reports have it that 

those interested have reached the point whet 
has been commissioned to make tentative 
hat the Pennsylvania Railroad is intereste: 

being developed, it is said, along with the - 
felt Line Railroad along the 


some 


nr¢ pose d 





total 


laboratories 70 X )2 





a sanitary buildin 
sheds, etc The 

in all these bu 

ing furnished and 
by the American ! 
Company f Pitts 
and the roots wi! 


left the special safet 
, ’ 





se 
wv 
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A Geared Head Single Pulley Lathe > 
e of geared head lathe with a single pulley a i 
ea 


n placed on the market by the Bradford 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. This tool 


*£ 
- 


“ye 
eee ae 


heavy quick change gear pattern, is built 
ranging from 14 to 42 in., the 18-in. size being 
yn \ number of features of the builder’s 
1, 
ui 


} 
¢ 


‘f lathe are emb d in the construction 


extent follows that of a motor-driven t i 





strated in The Jron Age, March 21, 1912 
s of the single pulley type and transmit 
oug!] 1 geared head, the special featur: 
f an idler pulley arrangement, whic! 
:voids any interference with the mechanis 
tool. A single xed pulley on the ln 
emploved where that is located in 
to the lathe, but the regular equipment 
tion countershaft of the customary ty1 
lriving forward lf it is desired to hay 
ersing, this 1 e taken care ot in \ 
! ntershaft it is possible ‘tain 1 
reversing speeds The lathe driving belt ae 
the idlet runt le ys which are irT inged ‘ 
end view, and avoids interference with tl 


the end ot th lathe It is possible 
supporting these idler pulleys in a dow: 
so that an endless belt can be employed 


proper tension \ shifter pole, running 








f the lathe, operates the shifter mechanisn 
1e back of the tool and provides a convenient a 
for engaging or releasing the lower clut Driv P : : 
ulley when the speed is being change : 
esired to stop or start the lathe inspect the right e1 the . ft ) 
4 
} | | , 
levé he headstock is employe t ' tch onerate: 
iutomobile speed box consisting vear meshes with anot! 
. gears ill which are stantial] ‘ ea 
ed I isulai § { 
t leg emploved t trol 
i ne sets he : 
ac, 
| 
‘ ‘ least 
< nd nut fot 
rT é é C ci n 
u ll a 
‘ ‘ yr n 7 
ma ' 
desired, the Ik 
i 
vears 
‘ at 4 
Li 
A) 
a 
: . n oa 
iter S 
j e's 
} in . ibe 
mT 
da i é V he ‘ ry 





ne mie { ‘ : 4 
‘<a > . 2 a 
a i ‘ I ‘ | 
1 a A 
| - , , 
easin ; 0 As 
j : 
VOT? ne eC g 
I : 
ef of 
al 
1 7 ‘ the ‘ 
4 
‘ t 
& 


a hos ’ ler Mf Con 1 m a a 


2 ne evel n the headstock t e1tne . ny Z 
ft. The first driver in the head is a short ng s, announ e removal 
Morse chain wheel and a gear wheel m ) + x t 

nnection respectively with a chait " 
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Evans High-Pressure Sand Blast System* 


Data on a Double Hose Outfit for 
Cleaning Castings and General Work 


BY DAVID SANDS FERRIST 
Sand blast machines have been in more or less su 
cessful use for many years, the first device of the kind 
having been patented in or about the year 1870. This was 
followed by several others, all of which have been util 
ed chiefly for cleaning stone buildings, soft iron and 





astings. These machines ar 
\ they have bs ( g i t 
from metal struc s found expr 
ga a I S l I i | { ( i I 
ve tl st r 1 nple C I 
2 ¢ 1 5 Sa ia é S 
' 7 C , 1 
tte! 1 S ‘ rt 
r C t ( 
f i 4 ’ 
1 
i ‘ ‘ ! 1 
| 
é s it et ‘ 
' i en 
e ! ins hi ssul sam las S 
ne wl h eve succes | le | I 
— +t the ( } 1 it 
dee engi! 1 eply i S the 
' ‘ 
san S tur ster | 
which st tural S é é 
re the first t t lie ‘ 
© ¢ rrosion 18 ) t ti ] ( nd tne | Tl \ 
e gradually eat This ala cal 
SLCC if | aS a il 1 ] ma ay in iT t 
d lany ra T ( ec] 1 | ] ive rc ¢ re nN 
1 ‘ ' 1 
ric Ss even wnel IT ised ll ( ivé een dairectly 
the effect of the corrosion ol! the stee beat We 
ive pI ved bevond the peradventutr tf a doubt that 
; — ‘3 ‘ ll . 1 a | 
herever mill scale is not removed eve nder pait vhet 
= 14 ~ather 7 lie —_ ws tninas 
exposed to weather or dampness. an ‘ when incas 
cement that a chemi il actior loes take place and trie 
tructure is therel e} 10usl veake While this 
‘ . 
ay not be of great interest t u gentlemer f 
indry trade, still it s the necess f usine ne 
last on steel or re ethe sti iral , 
castings entet nt | eT ' ; turing 
] ness ) r +t} eneral t vce 
Right here rther word in regard to the compos 
; ‘ . : cat 
nm oft l Cast I ts iracteristic por 
ner ve wh lake t ) ssible irrosion t ‘ 
k the steel ar sen the ile } y cente m 
ch rust will exten Mill scale s in two lavers 
the inner one being represented by the rmula 6 Fe 
; Fe,O, and is very porous and britth The outer laver 
‘ tains a larger put var g proport f Fe.O The 
A idress subs t ve < As 
I i | re € I Chk 2 
( ter M Clear 4 P lelp P 
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air and moisture contained in this porous scale ten 
destroy the paint spread over it by starting corr 
This scale is magnetic. A galvanic action is s 
set up around the edges, and corrosion commences 
and afterward extends under the scale and outwa 
the paint. It is very important, therefore, that th, 
scale be removed by some efficient means befor: 
coat of paint is applied. 

With this digression I shall return now to 
high-pressure sand blast machine as applied 
work on both iron and steel castings. The 
operated under a high pressure of from 90 to 1o 
will maintain steadily this or any desired pressu 
is rendered practical as the Evans uses a doubl 
the nozzle, where the sand and the « 
each being brought to that point ind 


other, 


nected at 
air unite, 
of the 
The free air passes through a turbine high 

The turbine principle, 

all well aware, has developed the very highest 
steam engines, and it is this principle as applic 
which we have adopted in our machine. The 

ir being the through tl 
high velocity jet, projects the sand from the er 
nozzle with a velocity of from 1200 to 1500 ft 
feet of 
show its great efficiency and th 


so there is no loss of pressure from 


expanded in nozzle 


The discharge in cubic free air at the 


will 


pressures 


it uses not more than one-quarter of the air of 
single hose machine: 
lip 6-T+ ‘ , 
\ Pressure I 
f si) 
Yt) 


This great saving im air means a corresponding 
¢ in horsepower \gain, the pressure is const 


wing to the fact that the air which 
the turbine jet, which is 3/16 in. i 
will never increase in si 
k in the nozzle where the sand is f 

and into the | 
The sand is thet 


in di 
never vary This jet 
hose mixing 


alr 


in the nozzle. 


rem I ne 
ut through the tip of the nozzle by the pressur 
hrough the turbine jet, acquiring there a centt 
s 1 motior causes the sand to wl 





Arrangement of the Various 
Nozzle 


Detail View Showing the 
Construction of the 


motion going out through the tip of the noz 
velocity strikes the object which is to be 
and not only by the direct play of the stream ‘ 


by the whirling motion, it scours off any 
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by the flux or otherwise. This constant 
f the very greatest importance not only 
point of economy, but also from the stand- 
ncy, as it will clean a given surface more 
ther machines, and will not use as much 


r hand, single hose machines will start with 
ng of 3% in. and will increase this opening, 
asa ising the flow of air and sand, which, of 
sed by the fact of the sand and air passing 
nd of the nozzle. The sand wears out the 
kly and also the friction lessens the pres- 
eases the horsepower required. 
mn there is no doubt that the numerous 
ichines, which were originally designed for 
machines, have been improved in every pos- 
a high-pressure machine except at the one 
mportant point, the nozzle, and the fact that 
always will be single hose gives the double 
an enormous advantage. The principles 
endeavored to explain to you | unquestion- 
asic principles, and as applied to-day by us, 
onderful advantages over other machines, 
us unquestionably to build machines which 
r every kind of use where sand blasting 


(he Indianapolis Automobile Industry 


1 


is Chamber of Commerce is preparing a 
dealing with the industries of the city. 
shows that the output of Indianapolis- 
is 16,400 annually, of the value of $11, 
bout 14,000 men are employed in the 
It is now the chief industry of the 
pioneer in the building of motor cars 
pany was established in 1897, National 
npany in 1900, Nordyke & Marmon 
ts automobile-making department i 
Mfg. Company was established in 
Car Company in 1903, American 
906, Cole Motor Car Company and 
Company in 1909, Motor Car Mig. 
Stutz Motor Car Company in 1911, Mais 
mpany in 1911, Henderson Motor Car 
Lyons-Atlas Company, manufzecturer 
ilers, began to build automobiles the 
Overland car has been manafactured 
was moved to Te ledo. 
nies that manufacture automobile ac 
Presto-Lite Company, employing more 
& J Tire, Company, one of the largest 
jamond Chain & Mfg Company, and 
ler, manpfacturers of carbureters, at 
oo a year. Among the allied industries 
Parts Company, Spacke Machine Com- 
npany, American High Speed Chain 
Company, R. J. Irvin Mfg, Com- 
odies), ‘Waverly Company (wheels), 
mpany, Schiedel-Thompson Mfg. Com- 
Hayes Mfg. Company (sheet metal) 
(tanks and sheet metal), Duckwell 
Company, Zenith Metal Company (metal 
olis Drop Forging Company, Martin 
Bates Forge Company, W. K. Milhol 
ny, Pumpelly Battery Company, Pi 
seorge L. Paetz (upholstering su 
ck & Sons Company (cushion springs 


Company (lamps and starting and 


ry 


ts and allied industries for this year 


$41,000,000. In seven years the Indianap 


istry has increased its output 680 per 


reported” that the plant of the J. M 


mpany, manufacturer of sheet metal 
Cincinnati, Ohio, had been acquired by 


Company, Newport, Ky. The J. M 
mpany states that the report is un 
no intention of disposing of its plant 


( 





he value of the combine:! ourput «f 


Robinson Plant Not Sold.—On page 948 
October 23 a paragraph was printed 


New Line of Horning and Wiring Presses 


A new line of horning and wiring presses in four sizes 
has been brought out by the Cleveland Machine & Mfg 


Company, Cleveland, Ohio The machine is designed 
largely for the operation of wiring dies for wiring the 
edges of pails, cups, reflectors, etc. The special features 


of the company’s line of inclinable presses that was de- 
scribed in The Iron Age, July 24, 1913, are also embodied 
in the construction of these machines. These include 


| 
| 
J 
, : New Ho el nd Wiri I Li se ( 
eM ‘ | 
‘ yushings for ( i earings in the frame and 
the flywheel, a safety | li n, a larger 
lamete crank noe r } with 
pensating ring 1 Nea i i ; 4 quicl : 
justing knock-out dev 
i tra ‘ S re i } : ‘ either 
plain for holding. piercing or riveting dies, or of duplex 
onstruction for folding and locking side seams on pail 
tubs, furnace pipe and other articles made of tin or light 
sheet metal. The screw adjustment under the kne¢ 
its that part 1 esired hight for ne 
dies lifferent depths When ising the ree wit! \ 
rT the screw s | vere he ner ng ma 
ut f the operator’ s wa 
The prin ipal limen ' ' SHeci Hor the ma 
ily it ‘ 
‘ 7 
\ 24 are give ‘ | 
| 
~ a hee 
4 ‘ 
be 
Ny eig 
This press will close seams up — 
of 12 in. and a diameter of twice that figur« The maxi- 
mum diameter and length it will wire ar ind 12 in. 











Progress in Steel Mill Roll Design’ 


Development of Processes for Making Merchant 
Bars, Girder Rails, Tie Plates, Steel Piling— 
Achievements in Rolling Difficult Large Sections 


BY THOMAS 
(Concluded from page 971, October 30, 1913.) 
Merchant mill sections, such as rounds and squares, 


were among the first sections rolled on the early mills, and 
for years there appears to have been little change in the 
original methods, but about 1880-82 the Garret rod mills 
were designed, and that system of rapid breakdown grooves 
which were a decided advance over the early methods soon 
led to rapid advance in the small mill work. Old mills 
were dismantled and replaced by new types, and many 
Garret mills were soon in operation. The Garret method 
of breakdown passes was applied to larger mills 
excellent results, and opened the 


with 
way for great advance 


4,4" Billet 














H. MATHIAS? 


passes on all stands must bear a fixed relati 
other within very close variations, and though the 
been in use for but a comparatively few year 
nevertheless being greatly improved. The r 

for this type of mill must be made to cover ; 

of sections, as roll changes on them consume 
time, 


A design of the rolls for one of these modern n 


shown in Figs. 28 and 29. On this it should be 


while there is shown but one size of each type of s 
are made from these same roughers a 
of sizes of each of the various types shown 


there 
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De ‘ N ber Pas Formerly Necessary to Break Down a Billet to a Bar 
ment in the rolling of small shapes for harvesting machin Progress in Designing Rolls of Small! Specialtie 
Tr Tt lescriptions tT manutacturers ) carriages . | 
—- o a” Coats “a r manutacturers of carriages, \ recent visit to one of the largest mills rolling 
vedsteads automob S sasi : | or sect oT l ° . : » + t 
teads, a - iles, sash and = r sections of th specialty sections very forcibly impressed the fa 
most intricate design, m thers : : ‘ along 
‘ ss wegee - iy Ot a : designing had made remarkable progress along 
An idea « } lecrease in nber o asses. di . si eaaat St 
l ' a I { e dé ea nur we! I pa es, due ft Sections are now being rolled with apparen 
increase in drafts, is given in Fig. 27, on which is shown 


the old style Gothic grooves numbering in all 19 passes, 
as formerly used to break down a 4 x 4-in. billet to a 1'4-in 
round in comparison with a design of ten passes used in 
Ig10 to accomplish identically the same work. 

Small mills with continuous roughing stands are adopted 
for the most rapid use of the quick breakdown passes, 
and on these the speeds, diameters of rolls and areas of 

*Paper presented to the American Iron and 
, October 24. 
general 


Steel Institute, Chi 


superintendent, Lackawanna Steel Company, 








minute accuracy and perfection of finish that w' 
been considered absolutely impossible even as rec 
ago. There is probably no other bran 
that requires more careful attention 

both as to the original designs as well as to th 
turning of the rolls, and to the systematic recorcmes 
iling of templets, tools, etc. 

This small mill work, where numerous 5! 
sometimes only by a few thousandths in size 
sible to detect by the eye, are placed in the 
where one roll may be used for numerous sect! 
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ive years 
industry 





pe »f section for 
ys led to the develop- 
rail, about 
and from that to 
10-in. sections now 
1S¢ Ches« at that 
onsidered a difficult sec- 
d, like other specialties 
by one or two manu- 
secrecy was main- 
and mill 
by the plants then pro- 
but it not long 
mills had solved the 
r themselves and the mak- 
der rails and high guard 
ecome common knowledge 
the general shape of 
one of these sections 
vhich shows the rough 


Liat 
ite and finishing passes 


irder first 
hight 
) and 


were 


the designs 
was 


er 


1 I 


r 


the shape of the head 
ns as the Trilby and 


head guard or girder 
in the 
ve. A box was located 
f the rolls between the 


wheel was used 


lhrough this hollow box 


which the 
extended into the 
nishing groove, 
d} 


+¢ 


passed through 


s 


Tie Plates 


wheel re- 
open 
where 
by the friction of the 
the 
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ua - 
eee * is “ Oe Sener teu. fe Ba LNry Th < +< belie 3 
: an aml a een done somewhere in | ; 
| ; a. a 
s — f \ | The first plate of this ve in the 
ae) a 
nited States was the Servis fat 
~~ fj 7"7|_ oe lat th t ; ntal 
Kec ——__ | ; — p plat with wi izonta 
| flanges Chis plate is 3 in 
! wide was fre lled it th le 
dn eine i roy Rolling Mill Company 
t ew , Nes + ‘ A Later it was made the renn 
‘ am eS ee . sylvania Steel Company, and 
NJ ‘ ater by the Bay View plant I 
the Illinois Steel Company at Mil 
waukee The plate was late n 
; _ 1 4 : . : ie}, ; 
) ai a foi, } { creased to 4 in. in width and 
‘ Riana \ a poe ; led wit three flanges Some 
| ‘ = ' ’ | 
al a ¢ late < 
} 
{ Sa pa was 1! ied. ut a 
en ... : ' ' 
\ i } } majority of plates up to ter 
\ ™ ~, ~ \ 
\ ears ig vere the j n 
a NI UNI \ / \ \ width and were not more tha 
— \ 3/16 or } n. in thicknes 
} A gel, L ie rs Wolha pte rru 
| ; t id i Qi top plate wa lade in 189 
* Y LL en the Springfheld Iron & Steel 
( ny This plate as I 
| ) { L h A. een greatly improved in de sign, 
Ree \ \ ‘ and in 1906 or 1907 the first of 
oN 7 \ J ‘ he present type of extremely 
+ ~ “\ / ry] } uld . ’ 4 | erve 
¥ I snoutide;regd orrugatcea | 
ler with crit) lit ano 
Hates WwW metudin: HMATIRNCGS 
g 8—S of Continuous Roughing Me t Ba pia : 1 lor al 
was I led 
mbinations, has come to be with its thousands \ section the finishing groove for one the late 
| their varying changes of condition and diam plates, showing the milled-out shoulders, is giver Fis 
roblem which requires of 
lesigner most careful and 
liens — * c | . —_—— — 
g », DY means O lart ms ane , . 
ng up, by means OF Chats 24" 24) Bacer 2K» 26) Gacer 2t's 24 Barer 2+ 20° Bucer | 2k 24 Bases 
position of each size ot 
the mill operators in 
the rolls and grooves they 
Girder Rails 
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i Fig. 30—Roughing, Intermediate and Finishing Passes for Rolling Girder Rails 


and the finished plate is shown in Fig. 32 \ feature of 
the method of rolling these shoulder plates is the making 


Steel Piling 


of the shoulder side of the plate on a sleeve or ring Other types of modern sections which aid great! 
which fits snugly engineering 
on a mandrel and of to-day 
keyed thereto. On ALLL steel pilit 


the ends of the 


tions, which wit 
latter are th _Y the last few vy 








necks or journals pods ] have 
on whicl it re- J j or. creat demai 
use 2 V4 tions whi 
\ general out / require very 
lit : & Is 4 tonnage 
; rang: nt rolling née 
ol orooves the rst 
ughing strat leading s 
nm nishing ls A was accomplis! 
for the new stv / by the use 
Kk shoulder ti oF diagonal passes 
plate is shown i shown in Fig. %4 
9. 2 The ho \ although si 
eature itself is y time a sect! 
device but w the same get 
= . 
i ontinu Ss ) _ pattern 
ulder roll } made wit 
l kk the SI 
impossible 1 collare 
r 1 nlate \ shi \ 
eh that where 
sid ! + 4} onal I 
ul fi ing< Saw 1ethod ‘ 
! was t ‘ essential 
pens in opera successful 
I I en t yt the S¢ 
Ite natitr whe tl 
de as de / was free ft 
signe that c- : 1 choice 
tween each hook there i ice large e! of] r t that he does not always have this choi will 
she blade ict later 
ection Following this came the sections of piling 











for the Hook Shoulder Tie Plate 
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Sheet Piling in 
Passes 
Designs of piling repr« 
the single and doubl 


vy rolled in various lengtl 


Steel Ties 


e latest 


is that of 


achievements 

the steel ti 
years the 
ese ties have been roll 
recently 
in. high and with 

the } 

een successfully rolled 
ead works of the Carnegi 
omplished by 
gonal or oblique grooves 


past manuta 


ns, but 1 10-in 


taper on very thin Fig 


. 1 
en al tne al 


il or oblique method of roll designin 


many years, but it is only recently that 
lied vigorously, with tl result that it has 


e to reduce the number of passes in rolling 


more importance than the decreas 
sses is the fact that by its application secti 
nsidered impossible have been successfull) 
the 10-in. tie referred 


lere 1t was ne 


ue meth 


ng and thin 


evelopment from Ingot to Finished Product 


nted by three and sometimes four distit 
n In the first instance, it is from 
gular or shaped bloom to the finished | 
stance trom the } + tr +) rectans 
the finished bar. This will be se« 
ents in the lesigning f rolls for shanks 
een made in the past 25 years; for instance 


der and high guard rails at 
ia works at 1, the 
Johnstown, and the Lorain 
Ohi Also the rolling of 24-in. 


. ' 
steelitor 
7 


tead direct 
without re- 
ination on 
] mM mill j 
~.i7 ne. j 41x25" Inaot 
j 
j J ~ 
215, 26" tnant haved Bloorr ats 
j NMG pa ne 
IS J ° 
31x25" Ingot Shaped Bloom "eitorced 


Slab Plate 


fF i nished 


ents from Ingot to 
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Rolling Mills in England a 
' ‘ 
. e roll eT a / 
an r ' ning r t win la 4 
sleet the smallest 2 eter. This mill & 
vas 1 ropne I if res t da ng mill 7 i 
reversal being ac lished a leve erating a clutch a 
th suttal le vearing lhe ils | oller table sm tront , 
— | +h ll r . ‘ 1 net . ; ~ Be 
ind MaCcK ne rowers vere 4 i eter and 12 
center t enter \ British patent R sos. granted to a 
John Payne, November 21, 1728, says in the specifications ss 
Pt 








bars are 











mi made to pass between two large 
netal rollers which have proper notches or furrows upon 
their surface, into su shapes and forms as shall be 
equire 

In 1772 Mark Homer received a British patent for roll 
g irot r copper William Bell, of Birmingham, was 
grante ne in 1779 Chis brings us t January 17, 1783, 
ink ume familiar to us all—Henry Cort. 
Rolling Millis in Sweden 
( pher Polhem, of Sweden, 1661-1 was al 
r believer in the possibilities of rolling metals. In 
s “Testament” he notes the gain in time by rolling over 
he ol ethod of hammering, as in the time it would 
take to tilt one bar with the hammer, a rolling mill can 
oduce ten to twenty times as many. He also advocated 
e us mills for rolling very thin bars of iron fi 
( and mountings and the rolling of steel for knife 
1 e rolls to be so made that the knife steel becomes 
yroad and thin on both sides or will get the same shape 
on swords, and is then cut lengthwise in two parts 
t s giving suitable material for knives He also thoug 
f the lue of making rolls for producing uunds a 
lf rounds 
Roll Designing To-day 
Roll designing to-day’is truly different 11 ny respects 
I n tl Oot years ago mn at nt f new | ts ill 
Str tio! such as the au t es stead of 
en around the rolls The et ; nnage required 
rom the rolls is anothe tor 
ll designing 1s sques spread at ent We ve t 
nsider the different ¢ steel. So steel will n 
ac e Same as othe ng hard : wi 
fj easily, especiall ng: if r steel ther 
1 rouble n getting the S1z¢ The heati1 } 
11 must aleo be eréil. as different atecle reauis 
( temperatur er in 1 heat 1 tel 
I I I 
1 get go results ir the financial st 
poil eat is an important factor, as material not properly 
rs and breaks the rolls [his is one of the objec 
ires ina WinuoU rnace with pipes, These 
spots, W must be eliminated in large str 
Ss tonna s { i€ vitai quesnion tha 
ihe prot e sé I was the roll 
( a ns I ere finishe n 
vas a big v vill pt ce 140 
t n e sa é Che « f n 10 ton 
ral shapes i1 as big : it | v aot 
\ é ly recor 100 tons in 
(of course ne — 1 2 sar . 
' is 1] rat , 
t t i T¢ . } tT 1] ‘ 0 ‘ 

} ¢ ew ’ 

C. W. Kanelt, in 7 logical Bull No. 10, Unite 

States Bureau of Standards, gives recent determinatio1 
f t elting points of refractory materials. Tables show 

+] stinct flowing 1 seal f silica ¢ he 1760 de ( 

melted at 90 to I8 pure alumina 2010 deg 

C ynne brand of magnesia brick at 2165 deg. C., and two 

sampl chromite 0 I 1X ¢ { re 

spectively The neces led analyses are 1 i 

4 ‘ 1 lk c 
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Three New Furnace Burners Using Oil as Fy 
Che Hauck Mfg. Company, 140 Livingston stre 


lyn, N. Y., has recently developed three types of o 


eC! 


for furnaces of various types. One of the burner 
for kerosene only, while the other two are t 
practically any grade of crude or refined oil or tar 
high or low pressure Che burners are for use 

tion with annealing, crucible, ladle heating and ba 
and brass melting furnaces, core and mold d: 
and for preheating, drying sand, melting steel 
The low-pressure oil burner is designed 
with air under pressures between 6 and 12 o: 


fuels as tar 


or any grade of heavy low-gravity 


such as Mexican, Texas or California crude oil . 

il Che air and oil are preheated, and it is po 
it the same results are secured as if a 

pressure were used. The burner can be starté 


low-pressure burner 


desired can be 


is made in tw 
furnished for use with a 
ressure of 1 Ib. or more Emphasis is laid 
he good results secured with this 
the use of a single combustion 
; - 


burner 
hamber for ea 
burner is recommended for 
available and more « I! 
or annealing and forging furnaces. The oil is 


t rns with a stror reddish blue flame. 
) burner it is necessary t arry oil pres 
5 to ] this pressure being secured by the 
and pun [The burner is mounted on a 
roper i nd can be attached to an 
n be furnished in five different styles, accor 
requirements of the particular work which it is call 
} 
The high-pressure employs the same 
' essure unit t is operated with steam or npress¢ 
ress f x 100 Ib. The oil and the r 





g Oil s ( es 
reneated | the s e Way s in the low-pr« ssure 
n where steam is used instead of compressed ur, it 1S 
iperheated in the burner nozzle he results secur ure 


al to be as wg a 


as if compressed air were employ 
he bracket on the burner provides a means of adjustment 
ich eflables,the*burner to be used in different posit 
proper distance is found, the burner cat 


nternational Oxygen Company has beet 


he steadily increasing demand for oxygen a! 


enerating plants to remove its executiv 

5 Broadway, New York City, to its 

ewarl ] Additional buildings have_ be 
house the executive offices and provide greatet 


demands ma 


facilities will permit 
larger 4 
sales offices will ren 


cturing room for the increased 
; yroved 


volume of 


adway, New Yorl 
rding to a review of the machine at 
lustry in Germany in the Frankfurter Zeitung 


1895 and 1907, the number « 
| 


ed in machine and allied manufacture has 


the total for 1895 being 582,000, and for 1907 


been even more 


e increase has 
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igal High Vacuum Air Pump _ pumped by tl 


g centrifugal pump for high vacuum sery r} 








r 
ed on the market by the C. H. Wheele: 
‘hiladelphia, Pa. This pump is made 

sign of [Thyssen & Co., Mulheim-Ruhr 
eler Company having secured the manu 
elling rights in the United States and 
) iS practically a d e-impeller single 
| nit i I ntall livided is¢ 
ae ing apacities 
unit, speeds of from 1000 to 3000 n 
A combination for use in connection 
and barometr ndensers is possible ree 
as will be noticed from the accom iV 
in installation for taking care of 3500 
[he apparatus from left to right as i 
a steam turbine for driving the out 
ump and the hot well pump. 
| elevation drawing is shown how 
into an annular n le from f 
n a thin film of high velocity, entrainin 
ndenser through an annular diffuse 
at and digg arging the mixture agains 
sure In this drawing a represents 
rs, the water suction passages a1 , 
ischarge passages. The moving 
vo single-stage impellers mounted ris 


ving shaft, with a disk carrying 
ted etween them There are tour! 


er two being separate and 


ese is attached t the casing and 
ing sleeve which is controlled by 
rnal adjustms that it y 
Is ying the of pen 
stationar}#4 ring ft regulate e qua 
I eed emperatur é 
rainin I ling water raw 
n ord entrifugal unit and is 
1] 





IO4T 





a 5 iT) alt l 
I water re rive i virling t 
¢ entrall! Oo ¢ ect 
ngs [o permit the impeller 
n under the le rings w 
1gdjusta le neg S all later al 
l ing is it ediate llowed by 
itt endwise, thus bringing the mp g 
l discharging the vater 


lal 
sboro 
tin 
' 
*¢) 








ee 
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Pe 
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The Status of the Steel Carwheel’* 


The History of the 
Manufacturing and 


the 
Problems 


Development and 
Commercial 


of the Introduction of the Solid Steel Wheel 


< ‘ ‘ ‘ S S ¢ 
nds« sers. entirely cfa t the e ¢ 
eption ] k se tire es oldit the 
re in place en perfec h an extent that 
] s¢ es are not prt ilent r ept when the tires becon 
vell Wort | hi loose ire leature while pe ~ rly ot a 
s S ta ist have suggest portunity tor in 
pr | al ne btedl caus aml) pe ple t PiVv< 
nsiderable 1 ig making the entire whee f one 
piece Che difficulty 5 desig chiner f sufhcient 
strength and simpl y to p oduce perfect results Che 
rst rolling machines. were onstructe simply for the 
purpose truing the ri f the cast iron or cast steel 
wheéls rather than t roduce solid rolled wheel from 
a ble or ingot 
Charles T. Schoen be erime vith tl al 
facture of the rolled steel irwheel in 18908, and had 
associated with him Henrik V. Los f Philadelphia. The 
first patent covering the manufacture f what is now 
known s the Schos steel wheel was taker t Mr 
Loss o1 \ugust 12, 1902 700,074, covering a achine 
yr rolling carwheels from circular ingots The wheel 
itself as an article of manufacture is covered by Loss 
vatent \ 740,538, issued December &, 1903, for a one 
NIECE rged and rolled steel wheel having the hub and 
approximately one-f f the adjacent web forged, and 
he axle hole punched, and the remainder of the wv in¢ 
he rim rolled to a finis Phe arent fact that a soli 
lled steel wheel ld ade fairly economically, to 
ether his t there would be a demand 
. S h a wheel under he pacit freig cars, Caus 
Schoen to organize a iny for their in ture 
Beginnings on a Commercial Scale 
Phe ganization the S en Steel Wheel Company 
May 1903, and the rinning of the manufacture of 
steel wheels by tl Stat rd Steel Works Com} in 
the early part- of 1904, irked t rs ep in the s« 
na r€ od of th dustry rl S pel d ay € aid to 
extended from 1903 until July, 1908 
Krom the start the serious problem seemed to be what 
quality and form of stcel blank should used, and, as 
s natural, the first blanks were made | isting circular 
teel ingots, with which the first rgin perations wert 
tarte 1 These wl eels wl ch were rst made De ember 
19 were quite successful as far as outside appear 
: went, and as defects were discoverable only by 
ice, the manufacturers’ efforts were devoted to intro 


ing experimental wheels into various kinds of service 


In 


1904 the Schoen company sold 748 36-in. tender 
wheels, 378 36-in. passenger carwheels and a few miscel- 
laneous size wheels, a total of 1134 n 1905 their su 
cess was quite remarkable in th their sales materially 
increased, the total being 22,332, the Pennsylvania Rail 
oad, Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company and Transit 
Development Company of Brooklyn buying ab pe 
cer the Pennsylvania Railroad installing 3800 in freight 
Ca S< ‘ele The ve ,;00 wed ove Ioo pe ent 
increase er 1905, the year’s sales reaching 58,590, 14.00 
of which went int cht rvice. Their sales in 
1907 were 54,4709, vhich 20,500 went int freight-car 
service, but in the first six months 908, probably due 
to financi | ndit s he were inal le to sell nN e that 
9363 wheels 

As far as the Schoen company was concerned, they 
utilized in the manufacture of wheels the cast steel blank 
about a year, and in the fall of 1904 they changed their 
process to the extent of using a blank cut from a slab 

*Paper substantially in full read before the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, Chicago. The few graphs omitted outlined briefly 
the United States natents issued » cove the rolling of wheels, 
dating from July, 1854 

+Structural engineer, ( gie Steel Ce Pittsburgh, Pa. 


JEALET 


blank 


us | was about 27 in. square and 5 
ing according to the size and dimensions 
made Che use of this blank was contin 

ring of I91I, when, on account of the ir 
special shear, it became possible to roll an 
round about I5 in. in diameter, and with 


blank economically into the lengths requ 
the wheel desired. 

consider that the third and last 
solid rolled wheels began about 
the wheel having gone through all its experi 
and being 


. 
| step 


steel 


both users and manut 
a merchantable product, over 200,000 being i: 
this time the Carnegie Steel Company 
Schoen Steel Wheel Works, and Midvyal 


Standard Steel Works Company and ] 


recognized by 


pany, 
Wheel Company were all making wheels on a 
output and experience in 
early brought about considerable reduction 
which made the wheel even more popular 


basis. Greater mat 


for the railroad companies, and as an illustration 
the last months of 1908 the Carnegic 
pany alone sold 57,000 wheels; in 19009 
wheels: IQIO, In IQII, 105,000; 
and fe first half of 1913, 


n 


i St 


] 


i S1X e¢ 
it 


in 
the 


150,000 ; IO! 


I 


147,000, 


The General Methods of Manufacture 


It is interesting to note that the chemical and 
of the wheels manufactured by all 


les are approximately the same, being as follows 


perties { 


prot 


1 


I 


T 
I 


la 


ensile 
“longation 


Ke 


it 


luction of area, per cent.....cscsccces 


but that there radical differences in thx 
preparing the steel and forming a wheel 
One manufacturer starts with an ingot 
into a flat slab, from which are cut squars 
then to circular form 
wheel; another starts with a long polygonal 
is parted in a lathe into short cylinders, which 
forged and rolled. A third starts with a small 1 
individually for each wheel, which is forged a1 
similar to the second method, and the fourth stat 
long ingot rectangular in section, which is roll 
round or billet, this round billet bei 
short cylinders forming the individual wheel 
is then pressed and rolled similar to the secot 
The question of variation in quality of t! 
wheels, due to the different manufacturing 
the wheel makers, has 
al of theorizing and discussion, especially 


are 


W 


are sheared and 


11 


re 
l 


bloom 


met! 


iu 
cau 


( by four solid of 
at 


wheel maker has undoubtedly made both go 
Results as demonstrated by actual 
after all, what count, and the fact that ther 


minds of railroad companies a great differet 


wheels 


hat 
tna 


h 
r 


respective qualities is set forth by the fact 
ity of the mechanical people tell their 1 
that any one of the four makes is acceptable 
The general process used by the three com| 
forge and roll their wheels about foll . 
blank obtained is forged into a crude form, 0! 
resembling the outlines of a wheel, by means 
to 10,000-ton hydraulic press fitted with dies 
to force the metal from the portion of the blank 
eventually to become the web of the wheel in' 


yu 


is as t 


1042 
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+ 


piece 1S heated and f reed a second time, 
in this process being so shaped as to prt 
little nearer that of the finished wheel. At 


flange of the wheel first appears. After the 


g process the hub is punched and the em 
l is given a wash heat for the removal 
tory to its rolling 

ling mill is a most intricate and complicate 
nery Che wheel is placed on a spindle in 


sition, so that it is engaged by five distinct 


year with great force against each side of the 
same time exerting pressure on the inside 
[wo more engage opposite faces of the rim, and 
ll resists longitudinal pressure of the web rol 
against the tread and flange. The action of th 
ing rolls rotates the wheel on its spindl The 
mntinued until all irregularities disappear and 
1as reached the proper diameter. 
is point the wheel is put through certain finish 
es. The first of these is dishing or coning 


in the coning press the wheel is symmetrical, 


passed through the center of the web also cvts 
of the tread and divides the hub in half; in 
is, the hub projects an equal amount beyond eac!l 
rim. After coning under 1200 tons pressure, 
jects beyond the back face and recedes from 
face of the rim. Under the same press the wheel 
ly round by compressing its circumference in 
sed of segments of a circle of the proper 
he wheel is now ready for the machine shop, 
is bored, and, if for other than freight cat 
tread and flange are machined. 
her manufacturer heats the slab which he ob- 
rolling an ingot, and fabricates it under heavy 
pressure in enclosed dies in such a manner as 
mpletes the formation of the hub and plate, 
thdraws it and places it in a second press where 
wheel is held by its hub and plate, is pierced 
hub to within a fraction of an inch of the 
h 


e 


desired, and the entire nydraulic power of t 


ught to bear upon the rim of the wheel, or 
vable wearing body, the tread and flang 
erly cooled, the wheels are machin 


ensions. 
Problems of Manufacture 


sed history of the steel wheel w 

growth and quick perfection of pt 

that its success carried few problems 

the case, as I believe there were as many 
fronting the manufacturers of wheels as 

le, if not more, and the overcoming 

such a short time seems almost miracul 
t pla Se. the quality of steel required was ex 

It had to be hard, free as possible fr 

regation, and then great care had to be taken 
he blank The early wheel showed shelli 
e, and this shelling seemed to be greater 
eel than in tires 

lifficulty was the one of standardization. In 
ervice the sizes were fairly fixed, such ; 
ntours of tread and flanges and size of hu 
nesses of rim were different, according to the 

tive power superintendents 


S 


) 
1 


which was always present in steel tires 

ng, and the corresponding reduction in siz 
adjustments in brake-rigging and installation 
for performing this turning—faced the 

hen trying to introduce solid wheels int 

le had little to offset these disadvantag« 
price: the high cost of the blanks, and tl 
nt of work required to manufacture the wheels 
ks, ran his cost up to a point where a steel 
be sold at a higher price than a tire, almost 
tire and center combined, so that with a 
life equivalent to that of two or sometimes 
ultimately cost the buyer less to use steel 
than it did to use solid steel wheels. In the 
was buying a known and in the other an un 

dity 


ibles. while great as far as steam roads were 
were far greater when applied to electric lines, 
necessity for interchange did not force the adop- 





«Al > 
same sery tne same ‘ 
ALiC = ¢ Val I i 
er en \\ I 
hub é 
: 
: t ‘ ( 
req n 
I lly mpelles nstall 
l eir sal is ] tr | ull l 
nt 1 i 
10 ' é; 
" ( léar t ! ps 
Wa rien necessa ure i re I 
hight or 4 in d 7 1 rde w ¢ es 
e these obstacl ' r ute 
I ere t i S t t ote r wi 1 ent 
pparent to induce electric 1 is to try them out. and their 
reset opularity is sufficier roof that the 
iW re tne disadvantages 
Accuracy of Manufacture 
To those who hav d little experienc: 
re at se of steel wheels, it should ere t 
te t accuracy with which a wheel has to be made 
rder to be erchantable nd while considering the 
tolerance ( t forget that a wheel is different fr t 
ther rolled article, in that there is n lace for extt 
netal to g It cannot elongate the piece without impair 
> ae a ° 7 > : ’ 
ng the section, as the material can in longitudinal rolling 
or can the wheel contract when cooling to any appre 
iable extent without warping or losing its rotundity Phe 
ne important thing discovered which takes care of this 
ture is the dishing of the web, but this immediately 
iffects the relation of the face of the hub to rin 
\ list of the tolerar mentioned 
TT 
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A h 1 ariati ¢ 7 IT f galig 
¢ > > ed 
Tape Sizes.—T s shall not than five tapes 
ler no e tat ‘ ‘ pe ed 
Mating The whe sha e mate t ape e and pped 
pairs 


These tolerances have only been generally accepted for 
two or three years, and in the early days of the steel wheel 


each buyer had a different idea as to what each should be. 
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Usefulness of the Steel Whee! 
S ame evident, after the difficulties of intro- 
ing y article had bee vercome and a reasonable 
ibe were in service, that if the blanks were made of 
i steel, and properly worked in the wheel plant, the 
el wheel was a good substitute for the steel tired wheel 
Soir diameter, this being the largest solid wheel 
i to make, and the early problems were to 
ympetition with this product, and at equal o1 
ehtly less figures they were purchased and used in sub 
n steel tired whee the mileage for like service 
ng practically the same 
( rease in the capacity of freight cars necessi 
stronger wheels than were heretofore used, which 
the Pennsylvama Railroad to experiment with steel 
der this class equipment in 1905 The suc 
had with the established beyond doubt the fact 
rocess of inufacture could be sufficiently 
luce the they would be universally 
aused the anufacturer to study how to 
iper wheel f this service, and with the co 
some of the lroads, they secured conces 
s in tolerances suffi enable them, with more 
erien ill etter ¢ t ll a wheel close 
ig S nd ¢ oul swer the purpose of this 
t t machining e tread and flange This 
anufactul reduce his cost to a place 
substantial economies could be shown in their use 
9 leagt reight cars is rarely more thar 
al so t practically no service tests 
ig th tal lite fa stec eel under this set 
een secured up { Che best rd 
ible is that of wheels were stalled early in 
ider 100,000 lb. capac A st the Berwind 
Coal Company, wl marked to 110,000 ll 
sual I er cel rload hese irs were it 
2 rom the 1 ndber, Pa., nea 
‘ and ave iver weet »2 O—™” nad Om 
r overt int us grade Hmnce 
1] ey have be entirely satisfactot1 yr 
hem having be ¢ d, and most of 
1 10,000 miles 5 e have evé 901 a 
70,000 miles, and dus the e of steel wheel 
{ essary to s it r wheel rep: 
nents, they « thei il wi to 1 
less cars 
) er al t the advar 
els ra S gt { ety at conce 
ces ‘ } lares ‘ bit 
11 he a ‘ 1 this obiecti 
i the fr ] first cos n easil 
1 realize annual sinking f 
essary to set aside ¢ ir f the accumul 
a for new 1 when the first one 
wether with the erest the original 
nsiderably less than what would 
to provide a sinking fund and pay interest on 
cast-ire heel This statement is ba 
life © az just I ssumin m pa 
ste heel ler t service will have, and 
| = ee e life of cast-iron wheels 
1 in saving that the steel wheel under 100,01 
ip eight car s¢ will show saving to t 
5 t er cen uking into account the 
| ch a cust vill have in the use 
S ‘ d \ al i and the added 
sate 
4 ac S f the tec vheel, for freight car serv- 
e especiall 1 ist be to be realized, and it 
; their ¢ safety and long life will 
st é al in the equipment railroads 
in n v veat The « ious trackage required 
for te nal yards and the d ilty purchasing more 
1 S ide all railroad le st solution of thi 
roblem. and the natural 1 seetne tryin tn em 
irs with larget d the first step has beer 
nstruc irs with a 70 capacity In fact, some 
roads have ne so far as t nstt for special service 
rs f 100-ton capacity Botl f these types require 
steel wheels, and with tl neral recognition of tl 
necessity for these high « r e universal 
of steel ls isa f l 
. 
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Discussion 

By D. F. Crawford, general superintendent of mot 
Pennsylvania Lines West, Pittsbureh. 

Che development of the wrought steel wheel 
of interest to the management of the railways f: 
viewpoints, viz. 

i. Its use as a substitute for the steel tired 
wheel of various patterns used for passenger eq 
ars and locomotive tenders 

2. Their application to freight carrying cars, es; 
those designed for mineral traffic, instead of the ' 
wheel generally used 

Even in the early stages of the development 
apparent that the wrought steel wheels could be p1 
at prices which would warrant their introduction 
f the steel tired wheel, and consequently a consid le 
number of them are now in service under passenger cars 
and the heavier locomotive tenders. 

The results obtained with the wrought steel wh: 
such service indicate equal safety, with decreased 
ment and maintenance cost, as compared with th 
merly used. While wrought steel wheels are now 
large numbers for freight carrying cars, the length 
in such service has not been sufficient to give reall) 
clusive information as to the relative economy 
wrought steel and cast-iron wheels, especially the st 

n wheels of the recently strengthened designs and 
under improved methods of manufacture. The data 
able, however, indicate that in the wrought steel w 
the present prices the cast-iron wheel has at least four 

competitor, and that a further reduction in the 

the steel wheel will probably lead to their 1 
tended use for freight car purposes. 

The Performance of Cast-Iron Wheels 


Quite a number of the freight cars of 1000 It 


apacity, built immediately after their advent in 1898, wer 
vided with cast-iron wheels of the lighter designs, a1 
practically all the ars of the capacity named, built 
the earlier years, were for mineral traffic, the combinatior 
f light wheels and heavy work resulted in more frequent 
failure and rapid wear than was desirable. Notwithstand 
the fact that the weight of the cast-iron wheel 
en increased from time to time, it cannot be said tl 


ist-iron wheels in general use today give as good 


Tt 100.000 II capacitv as was obtaine 
lar wheels for ars of & 009 Ib capacity 
| € 1 ve men oned conditions, coupled with 


ruction of cars having capacities as high as 140.0 
irried on eight wheels, without doubt extended the 
the steel wheel and stimulated their production 


1 


As an indication of what service may be expect 
e steel wheel, the fact that records of the mileage 
nber of wheels under 100,000 lb. capacity cars in fr 
service, show that an average of about 180,000 mil 
wheel has been obtained without reaching a conditior 
iring turning. This mileage represents from 18 
freight car 
(Accurate information regarding the mileage of cast 
wheels under cars of 100,000 lb. capacity is, unfortur 
not available, but from records made in 1907 it was 
that the average age of a number of wheels removed 





ears of service under the average 


ervice, from cars of 100,000 lb. capacity, was 


corresponding to a mileage of from 32,000 to 40,0 
wheel 
As there can be no question as to-the relative str 
an equal section of wrought steel and cast-iror 
would seem that for cars of 100,000 tb. capacity and 
the steel wheel must have preference from this view 
The Pennsylvania Railroad System has followed 


nterest the development of the wrought steel wheel 
tically from its inception and has made use of t! 
‘onsiderable numbers during the entire period of its 

' 


pment, and at the present time they are used ex 





t s cer service 
I ve s service (over 5,000 gal 
Passenger ¢ (where the weight per ¥ 
{ Ib 
Freight equipment cars (gondola and hopper cars 
and greate for mineral and mill traffic) 


The lighter tenders, passenger cars and freight 
less than 100,000 lb. capacity, as well as the box, 
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ars of 100,000 lb. capacity, are provided 
mn wheels. Up to the present time about 
steel wheels have been purchased and t 


ndicate the desirability continuing the 


Record of the Solid Steel Wheels 


umber of 325,000 wrought steel wheels 
28, or about one-tenth of one per cent., 
iwn trom service on account of break 
Of these defects 164 were located im the 
late, 50 in the plate and hut, and but 45 

he small number of defects located in the 
larly interesting, as it is at this point that 
vheel of the design in general use has the 
The majority of the 328 wheels referred 
ler heavy locomotive tenders, and is 


sentative of the effect of the hardest kind 


ts are those which occurred during the 
levelopment of the steel wheel, and the 
iny manufactured under the less per 

it Nrst employed, it is to be expected { 
rable record will be obtained in the fu 
processes now in use should practically 
read defects, as the larger portion of such 
ubtedly due to the effects of pipes in the 


the plate and plate and hub are prob 
inkage strains, and their number clearly 
ility of further study as to the cause and 
elimination. Quite a large number of 
first manufactured gave short service 
lamination of the treads (the same 
requently found in steel tires of the 
but with the wheels as now made the 
inated treads is comparatively small 
ation of steel wheels to mineral carrying 
ice of the Pennsylvania System to in 
carrying capacity from 100,000 Ib. to 
increasing the permissible lading from 


act 
nal 
b. As there is no doubt of the wheel 
rength to permit obtaining the full capac 
is increase in capacity not only adds to 
ned with the vehicle, but assists in keep- 
provided with a full set of steel wheels 
heel only is the standard for cars of 
marked capacity. The construction of 
rrying cars of over 100,000 lb. capacity still 
the field for the use of the steel wheel, 
iry the further strengthening of the 

n the lines already indicated by the 


000 


Sun-Power Plant in Egypt 


sarrels, Alexandria, furnishes the Daily 
e Reports the following information: 


as given July 11, 1913, of the 
power! plant recently erected at Meadi, 
The principle involved in the plant 
Frank Shuman, an American, who 
n of the plant and is conducting the 
plant covers several acres on the west 
\ series of reflectors and absorbers, a 
engine, a condenser, and a pump com- 
independent units of the mechanism 
ors, each of which is 204 ft. long and 
[hey are spaced at intervals of 20 ft 
series of '4-in. glass mirrors. The 
1 total light absorptive surface of 
aced in iron frames, and geared and 
the engine by an arrangement of cog- 
rs automatically follow the course of 
egulated by a thermostat, the secret of 
nning down the center of each reflector 
rber, a box of %-in. metal with a tube 
ns of an automatic feed the box is 





ll of water. The reflected sun rays 
these boilers, and the steam generated 
rious units to the engine. The 100-hp 


pressure type. The exhaust is con- 
returned to the boilers 


j 


41 new ine Of storag¢ mattery 
signe tor handling material in manu 
‘ - . ' | 
gnt at warehouses and frallway 
ght out by the Atlas Car & Alig 
Unio in construction gen 
‘ ' ‘ ' 
largely similar ihe tracts 1 “ 
ne locates each end ne att 
the truck is cated i X alt 
plat ' Poth t 1} 
ila Or Dou ypes a S Stal ALly 
give he max wear and s¢ 
, tank ’ ’ 
S upkeep. The p I 5s s 
steel frame. The wheels are 
! - } rishi r 
earings and solid ru r tires 
on coil springs, which permit s the 
terial w the mu ika 
rorg steel The mot ! \ 
ings Che wer is trans! é 
ay} } , r rT) | ] 
wheels aitreret al wea\rs \ 
ndependent! I 1 rve ( 
easy reach € t i ¢ 
is rt spa Cal ther torw 
f unskilled labor 
Both the tr K I a ra ; 
t f ' ] é ] he tr 5 
ing 1 ; a ' hiol ‘ 
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New Storage Battery Trucks and 


KS an 


\N €1¢ “ i ‘ g 
ant MM 
Che pa f ". 
r r pu t ate 
f . ’ ’ iTy TT) 
' ' “9 
Lt 1 e 
ul ’ | 
ire ror rging aries I to 10 hr 
ton e f current is , e al ‘ 
lectr ‘ | Oy 
Ss said t i 5 nt t erate the tract 
ers throughout a rkis Sa f » hr t 
ne ! irae 1 thre at ‘ 
OOo} le distar ‘ r f ‘ 
An interesting é g helt « ‘ 
‘ ‘ 
n service by the Nor err wa 
‘7 1 ‘ 
esbrough, England It nveyor 42 
' ‘ ' 
210 ft. long, wh t Is ong it 
: re ‘ itely ( ] Q i | fre m u t 
the railroad track T¢ ea 4 — wae 
neg v} ; teral as well as vertical 
the hatcl 2 The as an end 
' ' ' ‘ 
plates. wi tends it nt engtl ‘ 
The Bridge t Testing Laborat 
nounces that, to accommodate it uf 
ness. it has moved t 2B Toh treet ‘ 
py the entire building 
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A New Flat Turret Geared Head Lathe t' trret down. The cross slide moves 


dove-tail guide with wide flat earil 


A Tool for Bar and Chucking Work ther side and has an adjustable taper 


Equipped with a Single Pulley Drive lor wear There is also a_ hard 
enter stop provid for the slide 
ind and power cross feeds are 
s and there is a large, graduate 
fool Cor Lin ' e in torming operations he feed 
‘2 table to both bar and chucking work, thi longitudinal and cross movements art 
ca for the torm« ng pi 3 I pe and all changes are instantly obtain 
diameter al 30 in. long, wil the maximum diamet ever on the front of the headstock and « 
t hicl al ' hit 1 is 1 I through the upper one, all changes in rate 
tual swing ver tn ed is 22 11 eing secured without stopping the machi: 
hea leep | x sectior Cast reinforced I ke ngitudinal stops provided, one indeper 


is emploved fot h rests on a thre ch turret face and six auxiliary ones 
bearing. Th s made very deep to pr le 1 ed in any desired combination with tl 
re 1antity of chips and t pan block ind I tops and are operated by the knob on tl 
ist solidly with it \ geared pump provides a ddl There are eight stops, which 
supply of oil when the machine is running in either d y the knob on the front of the slide, pr 
rection al here is a perforated cover whi serves as ross feed. These can be used in conjunct 
strainer to permit the lt lrai < into the tar large graduated pilot wheel and all stops ar 
1 be used over and er agall trip the power feed in either direction \ 


e different speeds ranging from 14 t 85 r.p.m work is being handled, it is possible to tur: 
art btained through gears running in at il bat 1 ferent lengths without indexing the turret 
tl r head These changes btained ck The automatic chuck used is designed 


curate holding of the work and give great 
ne long lever at the front of the head 


ves opened and closed while the machi 














| 
' 
7 
eee wei 
{ I 5 Y Drive Equipped for Handling » 
alignment the spindle with the V’s upot Emphasis is laid upon the fact that whil 
ch the turret carriage travel . high carbon, ham is being closed the work does not have at 
{ ed, « le steel ! t 1d] ment [he master collet parts that hold 
nted in renewabl ibbitted rings \ kept tight against the closing ring, whicl 
col friction, whi $ erated ( ut to prevent dirt and chips from getting 
he jaws do not collapse and it is possi | 
reve! spindl nstantl hort work without tilting An adjustment 
1 1] larger r smaller is provided to take « 
diameters The jaws, which are 
und unless specially ordered, cat 
e saddle and 5 ring iy without dismantling the chuck and 
le jon ling parts are hardened and ground. Emphasis 
the head et ntit earil the fact that only one adjustment 1s nect 
two hea \ I nd rries al istabl the roller feed to handle stock of varying 
swinging stock stoy cl at to the front the jaws have been adjusted to the s 
The cross slidit urret lves on a harden ing handled by a spanner wrench, 1 


ground large diameter nd ocked in positiot released and the rollers will have th 
automatically by a harde1 nd ground tool steel taper The same lever that actuates the automat 
plunger, placed directly beneath the cutting tool [his operates the roller feed. 

plunger works in hardened and ground taper bushings The lathe is driven by a 3%-in. belt, running 
let into the solid turret and circular clamps at the ex 12-in. single pulley, operating at a c 
treme outer edge provide a further means for holding 600 r.p.m. 


¥ 
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it Cold Metal Cutting-Off Saw 


machine 


4 


\ R 


which 
ontrol 
has 


employs a 
and 
placed on 


tal sawing 
centralized « 
mechanism 


has an in 


and 
f feed 
he Lea Equipment Company, Philadelphia, 
ine is built in a number of different sizes 
or motor drive and will cut round stock 
to 10% in. in diameter, as well as cor 
s of stock and I beams. 
is a single-piece casting and is reinforced 
[he main drive shaft and the trunnions 
arm are carried in three bearings in 
top of which is planed to serve as the 
[he bottom of the frame casting serves 
le or tank for the cutting compound, and 
ere is a pad to which a motor support can 
his form of drive is to be employed and 
the bracket carrying the tight and loose 
red for belt drive. 


consists ot 


been 


square 


a strong and rigid casting 
ended at three points only to relieve th 
thrusts. This 
blade revolve at 


construction is re 
all 


side 


ave the times in a 








2-4) Saw f Fit ' he Mot Driv 
Spe il T { Fee Me inis 
3 e end of the swing arms there art 


h rest in bearings forming part 
ther end is supported at one point 
( if a quadrant that engages th: 
i lowering the arm. 
he saw blac fastened t h 


spindle eng 
her end I re 


he blade is iriven from the mail 


sa tape re d hore to ht the nic 
is keyed in place and clamped wit! 
I irrangeme vhich permits 
lace asi! Guide plates, wl 
ct the blade rom side thru 
vhere the ver is transmitte 
ised, and as the radial slots ar 
eriphe the blad t is 1 nte 
- etal w a stead 
nsists i vertical feed shaft 
1 and tw spiral gears with tl 
feeding and return and a control 
izes the quadrant fastened to the 


feed or return the 
worm is driver 
sition of the clutch 


iown to 


which the 


tion im 


whicl 


engages 
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el r lower gears f upward int a 
the work and the upper The con * 
trol rod is moved up or y a lever which 
throws the handle on*its upper et or automatically | , 
an adjustable dog and tripping vice. By moving t 
handle, the blade is either fed upward, downward or not 
at all The automatic control is operated through a L 
lug on the swing arm casting when it comes into con ; 
tact with an adjustable dog on the control rod, the posi 5 . 
tion of the dog being adjusted to suit the length of feed 5 


work in 


ntact a tripping 


necessary to complete the cutting of the hand 
When the lug and dog « 

the bottom of the « 
which either returns blade 
the i ut 


reed it altogether, as 
crator. 


me im ¢ device 


located on ntrol rod is released 


the automatically r throws 


may be desired by the op 


‘ ‘ 
mechanism 18S contained in a sep 


The feed regulating 











arate box at the front of t machine, clos » the op 
erator It consists of a lower and an upper shaft con 
trolling the feed and the return respectively and a set | 
of friction disks wit] in indicator it power re | 
to feed the saw blade is transmitted from the main dri\ 
ing shaft to the upper shaft y sprockets and a ; 
roller hain, passing trom the upper shaft t thie vel : 
one through four friction disks Che i 1 of the 
feed is obtained by turning the ball cra the top of 
the box which changes the relative position of the disks ee 
graduated indicator 1 n plain sight of the operat . 
the top of the box shows the exact feed per minut a 
Vhe nol n the end tl ntal ‘ | 
t § V1 ena les t ( \ e 
ilate ilT ree ! 
4 
. . . eid 
se ‘ ¢ > ‘ 
Lead Coating on Iron and Steel ¢ 
| S 
The sSner _ow pe ( | ‘ 
London Iron and Coal Trades R : 
economical depositiot ‘ : is 
\ plant has een ere nad ‘ ting ‘ - 
sash bars for window f 5 } la gy f ¥ 
fs. The process al ind ot 
etals t tod eish 1 Coos sted ' 
lead by this ocecs 2 ' i i 
rne plate, and there is nsile | 
ductilit { es n al the tit 
f earthenware a! —_ e art : 
ron wor For a il we f tated t 
che Ane tl in hot i ll \ y Q n 
the cost of depositing lea vine ' 
100 in.. th st of elect: rret rd 1 
‘ } 7 iea ’ 
¢ : ; 
‘ ' 
* 
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44 bs 
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Present Day Need of 


Social and Industrial Changes Have Created 


a Serious Problem 


for 





Vocational Education’ 


Manufacturers—Bus- 


iness Concentration an Economic Necessity 


BY THI RI 
In the dey lopmen ( ] tion he sul all 
hange has been for ultimate progress The world has 
grown better, but change has often meant temporary retri 
zression, in times pas en the destruction of t 
highest exponents of civilization. We are now in a perio 
of marked transition. History records no other such won 
lerful development as that of the United States 
people has ever been so well fed, so well | S¢ r has 
enjoyed such high social standards. No other m 
parable with ours in the production of wealth and no 
untry has seen such a rapid accumulation é Yet 
our institutions and our methods, by which so much has 
been accomplished, are being questioned and attacked 
Public opinion is demanding a new social order. Insist 
ence upon change is deep-seated and extends much farthe: 
than mere political expediency. Change, it is true, is th 


law of human nature, but why the present widespread un 
rest? What are its manifestations, its causes, its remedy 

These are matters of concern that are pressing upon us. 
We have been rapidly making history of late, and this 
nation, whose birth in the family of nations is as of 


yesterday, is still an experiment in self-government 


Changes of a Generation 


Our population to-day is three times what it was 50 
years ago, and in that period our wealth has increased 
nine-fold. There has been unprecedented industrial ex 
pansion. The cost he necessties of life has largely in 
creased. The growth of our farms has not kept pac 
with the growth of our cities. Our standards life have 
een wonderfully altered. Our food products of late hav: 
relatively and actually decreased in quantity but have enor 


isl) 


mously increased in value. Aggregation of capital ha 
reached unparalleled proportions; and our labor, witl 
shorter working hours, is receiving higher wages thar 
ever before These are s me of the changes I genera 
tion. But in our public schools, the very basis of our mod 
ern civilization, there has been relatively little chang It 
would be hackneyed to say that our greatest institution 
is our public schools were it not that ignorance on the one 
hand and indifference on the other cause that t to | 
ften forgotten 

Our most important industry is the dissemination of 
knowledge to our youth; and whether the intelligence of 
\merican manhood and womanhood is to be high or low. 


whether efficiency on the farm and in the factory is to be 


increased or decreas« lepends directly upon the strengtl 


f our educational system. The character of a nation is the 
‘composite character of the individuals making up that 
nation, just as the wealth of a nation is the aggregate of 
the wealth of its individual inhabitants (Anything, there 
fore, that makes for the moral and mental elevation 
the increased efficiency of our people makes for the ral 
and industrial superiority of our country. Only by co 

bining a high type itizenship with materi wel far: 
may we hope to command the contentment that makes for 
orderly progress, and only by proper education may w: 
expect to insure these essentials. What, then, is our edu 


ational system, what is its strength, wherein lies its weak 


ness 
The American School System 
The school system the United States consists es 
sentially of a kindergarten period, usually of two years, 
eight grades of elementary school with a period of eight 
years, a high school period of four years and a colleg: 


or professional schoo] 


from the high scho 
to of the medicine, engineering 
agriculture, architecture, dentistry and pharmacy, 


period of four years. Graduation 
1 admits to the academi 


schools of 


colleges and 
most law, 


whether 
\ paper read at the meeting of the American Tron 2 Gy 


Institute, Chicago, 
+ First vice-president Illinoi 


taher ‘ 1012 
(ctobe + id 


INSON?T 


W. RO! 


orted 


such 


in universities or in privat 
institutions, Harvard and Yale. U: 
State laws education is compulsory fron 
Nevertheless 

ten years of age or over there wer 


state-sup] 
as 
yur 
six to fourteen years inclusive. 


lation ot 


to our last census, five and a half million 
illiterate. The number of pupils enrolled in 
and private schools and colleges in 1910, 


educational institutions, aggregated 
per cent. of our total popu 
represent an of $ 
and it costs $450,000,000 a year to operate ther 
For the promotion of intellectual culture a: 
fessional training, our educational system is 
Our schools and our high schools affor: 
tory preparation for higher education; but hi; 
for the few. Of all persons 
education in 1910, 92.36 per cent. were in our ele: 
grades, 5.98 per cent. in our high schools an 
ondary institutions of learning, and only 1.66 per 
our universities, colleges and professional sc 
terrific educational mortality is emphasized by t 
80 per cent. of all our children leaves school at fourt 
years of age or earlier. These figures plainly prov 
the education of the vast majority of our boys and gir 
confined to the elementary school where, wit! 
exceptions, they find little that is applicable to the 
work beyond a primary training in reading, writn 


spec ial 
millions, or 


1 
} 


public schools 


21.3 


investment 


grade 


tion is under 


arithmetic 


The Need of Vocational Schools 


\ generation ago our schools were much better 
to meet the requirements of the community than the 
at the present day. While then 
school led to the college or professional career 
the high school or academy, and elementary training 
largely based on the cultural needs of those destine 
higher education, the conditions and the environment 
nevertheless quite different. 
a rural existence. Specialization of labor and the n 
of industry were largely unknown. ! 
prenticeship system, now largely obsolete, afforde: 
factory opening to an industrial career, and thé 
an threshold to a commercial futuré 
mands of industry were early responsible for 
lishment of the scientific school, and such institut 
Massachusetts Institute of \ 


now the grat 


as 


Life was then cor 


demands 


efficient 


the 


Technology, \ 
selaer, Stevens and others of a similar type ar 


} 
the 


of higher education. Later the manual training s 
was inaugurated, and while much was anticipate: 
the innovation it has proved of little value bey 


cultural worth. 

\s the importance of 
methods became more apparent, the necessity 
tional training that should provide practical 
in agriculture, commerce, industry and the art © 
making became better appreciated. The Nationa! © 
for the Promotion of Industrial Education has co! 
an active and effective propaganda. The Amer 


readjusting our 


eration of Labor and the National Society of M 
turers have investigated and endorsed th 
Chere is legislation pending before Congress , 
national grants of money to States which s! 
vocational schools. Legislation has been enacted 
chusetts, Wisconsin, Indiana and several S 
Some work has been done by private initiat! nd 
Cooley’s report on Vocational Education in Europ 
piled and published under the auspices of the ‘ 
Club of Chicago is one of the most valued 
on the subject. 

The general plan of vocational education '* 


‘ ‘eye TE 
schools to our public school system which shal 
with a special view of meeting the occupatio! 
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inity in which they may be located. As is the 
the high school, they should be supplementary to 
nt grade*schools. They should be open to both 
should provide instruction both to those who 
te their time to continuous study and to those 
le at work, could devote a few hours a week to 
urses. Part time attendance should be compul- 
all children under 16 or 18 years of age who are 
er forms of school. 


What Germany Is Doing 

is perhaps no greater object lesson of the possi- 
vocational training than the phenomenal indus- 
vance of Germany during the last generation. 
t 7 per cent. of our land area, and with a popu- 
per cent. smaller than our own, Germany’s im- 
exports of merchandise in 1910 not only ex- 
hose of the United States, but surpassed those of 
other nations of the world excepting only the 
‘ingdom. This has been accomplished primarily 
jo years ago German statesmen were sufficiently 
| and progressive to inaugurate the comprehensive 
vocational education by which the German 
uire a better training for their life’s work than 
1f any other nation. In Germany to-day edu- 
1 public duty in which both statesmen and men 
irs actively concern themselves. Put interest in 
education is by no means confined to Germany. 
' Scotland, France, Austria, Switzerland, Norway, 
S n and Denmark have all made rapnd strides toward 
ling their educational methods and facilities. Per 
Scotland and Switzerland, after Germany, have done 
fective work in this regard, and in England a 
tus has been given to the movement by th 
nterest evinced by Lord Haldane, Lord Chan 

f Great Britain. 


' 


The United States Backward in Vocational Education 
nited States, of all great nations, is the most 
in caring for the vocational education of its 
lur great educational problem is how to extend 
ition of the go per cent. of the children who are 

schools and how best to provide for them a 
for civic and industrial intelligence. This is a 
question deeply involving our national life. 
ears ago we were torn by a struggle of sectional 
We now have entered on a struggle of fac- 
ferences which the ballot must decide. The 
that followed our civil war were pre-eminently 
blems directly or indirectly dealing with the 
of our natural resources. The development 
cultural and mineral lands, the opening of 
ys, the building of railroads, the replacement of 
machine labor, the extension of the factory 
ere all developments of farm, transportation and 
re involved in the production of wealth. Our 
roblems to-day, however, are largely questions 
sion and regulation, and the division of indus- 
rd rather than the promotion of industry itself. 
still economic questions, but they deal with the 
n of wealth rather than with the production 
People are discontented not. so much because 
lack of opportunity for individual effort, as 
natural tendency to question the division of 
f industry is being aggravated by the in- 
t living. Example is a force that goes far 
ing poverty to vie with opulence. Because 
iny land have ever enjoyed such prosperity 
reduces but little the contrast between those 
umstances and those of superlative fortune. 
y, have no such vested rights as exist 
he older countries to help temper public sen 
litional class distinction. We have our classes 
d there always will be classes with lines of 
re or less indefinite—but we have no class 
iny one of our citizens may not enter pro- 
the necessary intelligence and economi 
From dependence to self-support, from 
hes, are steps to which we in this country put 
social barrier. 


we 


Immigration as a Factor 
increasing responsibility is placed upon our 
ystem by the large immigration we are re- 
foreign countries. An analysis of our popu- 
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lation shows that it is approximately mad “ 
cent. of the white and 11 per cent. of the negro races 
and that only 54 per cent. of our whole population 1s 


native parentage. During the last ten years there has 


an average yearly influx of nearly illion ahens Thes 
people represent a most valuable asset in our mater il 
growth, but in their proper amalgamation hes that grea 
question of citizenship upon hich the future t 
country so largely depends. These embryomic citizens at 


races of the North. It is the Poles, the Slavs and the 
Latin people with whom we now have to dea Whil 


not, as formerly, representatives of the hardy Anglo-Sax 
1 


they are capable of high character and efhciency 
problem of education and amalgamation in their case 1s 
fraught with greater difficulty than if tl I 


more closely allied to our ancestry 


ey vere 


The sentiment of a people is more or less reflects 
their political afhliations and activities. For a generatior 
we have had two dominant political parties in this count 
Over night, as it were, a third party sprang into existen 
and over four millions of our citizens followed its standard 
It is not pertinent to discuss here what may or may not 
have caused such an unusual political departure or whether 
the principles enunciated by the new party are new or ol 
desirable or undesirable. The fact is given as evidence 
that there is an extensive desire for change which neither 
} ; 


the influence of personal magnetism nor the possible dere 
liction of party duty can explain 


Socialism 


Further evidence is found in the rapid growth of s il 


ism. In 1912 the Socialist party polled in this country 
more than twice as many tes as it did in 1908. Twenty 
years ago the Socialist party cast 21,000 votes Last yeat 
t polled nearly 900,000 votes. The growth and purpos« 
»f socialism abroad is largely due to conditions pecul 

to the old world. The purpose of socialism in this count 

s recorded in its late party platform which ends as fol 
lows: “Such measures of relief as we may be able t 


force from capitalism are but a preparation of the worker 
to seize the whole power of government, in order that they 
may thereby lay hold of the whole system of socialize 


ndustry and thus come to their rightful inheritance 


The menace of socialism can be minimized by 
tional training which will increase the intelligenc« nd 
future earning power of our Idren It not diff 
to inculcate the fundamental principles of indu ! 

nomics in an elementary way, and it does not re 
a mature mind to comprehend that the source of all wealt 

the soil, that wealth can only produced by the 
effort of capital and labor, that there always will be differ 
ences in individual character and ability, and that no social 
plan can be maintained which goes contrary to these basi 
truths 

Social and Industrial Changes 
If public opinion is to be directed through constr 


hannels, it must be in part by promoting a wider know 
dge of the economic and industrial changes that ha 


een taking place and by commanding a better appr 


tion of their influence upon ety. In the last few year 
there has been a striking change in our rural and ur 
population From 1900 t 910 the population of 

| t+ 
‘ 


Inited States increased 21 per cent. During this period th: 
rural communities gained 11.2 per cent. and the urban 344 
per cent. As an economic and social necessity, it beho« 

is to imcrease wherever pi ble the interest of 
people in our farms. How mu 


behind in our agricultural life is partly shown by the fa 


we have relatively fall 
that we should now have 2,500,000 more people engage 
in farming had the number that were so engaged 
years ago been proportionately maintained. While 

1900 to 1910 Our population increased 21 per cent., du 
the same period the number of our farms increased 
10.9 per cent., our total farm acreage increased 4.8 per cent 
and the increase of our crop production was in volum: 
only 10 per cent. In the last five years the number 
sheep in this country has actually decreased more tha 
3,000,000 and the number of cattle has decreased more tl 
15,000,000. As a natural sequence, the value of our f 
products and the value of our farm lands have greatly 


. 


creased 
Much of the soil of Europe which has been under 
tivation for centuries is producing by methods of intens 
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farming more than double the amount that our compara- 
tively virgin soil is producing. For the period 1903 to 
I912 the average yield of wheat per acre in the United 
States was 14.1 bushels as compared with 30.1 bushels in 
Germany and 31.7 bushels in the United Kingdom. 

These facts have an important bearing upon the neces 
sity of providing vocational schools in the agricultural dis- 
tricts which shall be supplemental to the present country 
schools and which shall be equipped for practical instruc- 
tion in such elements of scientific farming as fertilization, 
rotation of crops, drainage and breeding. If we are to 
extend our rapidly approaching limit of agricultural home 
maintenance, we must dignify agricultural labor and make 
it more productive. 


Our Foreign Commerce 


The social character of a community has always been 
profoundly influenced by the degree of its material pros- 
perity. The prosperity of this country is bound to be 
influenced to an accelerated degree by the extent of its 
foreign commerce. The share which manufactures form in 
our exports and which manufactured materials form in 
our imports has largely increased during recent years 
The total value of our exported manufactures increased 
in round figures from $122,000,000 in 1880 to $1,020,000,000 
in 1912. On the other hand, the total value of foodstuffs 
exported in 1912, amounting to $419,000,000, was actually 
$41,000,000 less than the value of foodstuffs exported in 


1880. Perhaps more impressive are the figures showing 
the change in percentage which foodstuffs and manufa 
tures respectively bear to our total exports. From 188o t 
1912 our foodstuffs fell from 55.77 per cent. of our total 
exports to 19.29 per cent. In the same period our manu 
factures increased from 14.78 per cent. of our total export 
to 47.02 per cent. 
This great change in the haracter of our exp 
reflects our rapidly changing industrial conditiotr 
we are to continue t mpete successfully in the markets 
of the world and still maintain the American standard 
vages in the face of the low wages of foreign countries 
ve shall not only need a comprehensive system of indus- 
trial education but shall also require the economies whi 
reé DD SS le nly tht , +4 the I eC! ral nN I u re s 
OW the latte I ilreac intiuence our 
ide is partly exempli he inere { 
t iro. nd steel In r&g9o0 the luc 1 n and ste 
exports was $25,000,00 ) I ] a 
S25 100 O00 
Business Concentration an Economic Necessity 
But concentration of business is being attacked as 
monopolistic Those who fear the danger of monopoly 


should remember that business concentration is an im 


portant factor in modern industrial development, and that 
monopoly is but a preventable perversion of its great 
power for social progress. Between the evils of monopoly 


yn one hand and the waste of unrestricted competition on 


the other, there is a me for concentration and co 
operation that should be within the law. Concentration 
of business through large corporations, with its resulting 
increase in efhciency and the elimination of waste, is an 
economic necessity which can no more be successfully re- 


placed by small units of activity than can the power loom 


of the fa tory ve successfully repla ed by the hand loom 


lf we are to build up our commerce properly, we must 
r develop our latent industrial possibilities here 
ire to hundreds of thousands of childre etween I4 
and 16 years of age, who for want of proper educational 
incentive and opportunity are either idle or without fixed 
employment \ system of education which would provid 
these children in our commercial and industrial centers with 
an opportunity for instruction in drawing, accounting, 
dressmaking, millinery, stenography and trade activities 
would go far toward decreasing the number of our social 
derelicts 
High Cost of Living 
The method of living of ir so-called plain people is 
on a much higher plane than has existed in anv other 
nation or in this country at any other time. We properly 
have been concerned of late with the rapid increase in 
the cost of living. The movement is world-wide, but per 
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haps its influence upon existing social conditior 
where so strongly emphasized as in this country. 
the results of our high cost of living are largely socjaj 
in their effect, the causes are principally economi , 
character. 

That the high cost of living is due to the cos 


living is an aphorism that represents but a part 
Our people, it is true, live on a much more extrayagant 
scale than ever before; but it is also true that food 


raiment and habitation cost much more than heretofore 
Any intelligent discussion, therefore, of the reasons leading 
to the increased cost of our manner of living must 
into consideration two factors: first, the increased cost of 
necessities; second, the increased cost of luxuries 
obvious that the causes leading to the increased cost , 
our necessities are many and complex. There are, how- 
ever, two basic causes for their increased cost: 

1. The decrease in the number of men engaged in pr 
ducing our necessities from the soil in proportion to our 
total inhabitants. 

2. The cumulative effect of increased wages throu 
the country. 

With equal efficiency, no standard of living mack 
sible by the wealth produced by ten hours of labor 
factory or on the farm could be maintained with fewer 
hours, unless wages or the value of the product 
creased. As a nation we are proportionately wor 
fewer hours than ever before, and we have a greate: 
ber of the inefficient and the idle in our midst. Bet 
1900 and 1910 the average price of land increas: 
$15.57 per acre to $34.40 per acre. The result 
tionately fewer men working shorter hours wit 

aluable land has been an increased cost for wl 
saving devices have not compensated. These a 
derlying economic conditions which through th 
law of supply and demand are responsible for 
reased cost of the necessities of life. 

The other and perhaps more influential factor in ovr 
gh cost of living is the increased cost of luxury 
emand for luxury is a manifestation of prosperity ar 
red from an innate desire for comfort, power and prestig: 
It is both material and psychological in its character 

Ss an ever-expanding force in our modern civilizatior 


nkly 


which the sociologist and the economist must fr 





has put a strain upon our whole social and i 
fabric that would have been deemed impossible a 


ago. Can any one rightfully question the vital ng 
that education has on these matters or doubt the 
1f obtaining greater agricultural and_= industrial ver 


through a comprehensive system of vocational training 


More Spent for Automobiles than Public Schools 


The nation’s welfare can be maintained only 
creasing the productiveness of its labor and by judi 
directing it in reproductive channels. Labor expet 
the fields or in the manufacture, transportation 
bution of the necessities of life is reproductive 
expended in the production of luxuries is princi 
in an economic sense. 

Our latest large industry, the manufacture of the 
mobile, is more or less illustrative of this pot. ~ 
ing to an investigation made by the Automobile (maga 
there were in this country at the beginning of 
1,000,000 registered machines, less than 55,000 
were commercial cars. Last year we produced 375 
cars, with a sale value of $542,500,000. On the basis of ' 
average value of last year’s output, the value 
ars registered in this country would b 
$1,500,000,000. If we assume that $500 per 
approximately represents the cost for maintena! 
operation, it ‘appears that it costs $500,000, Le I 
operate these machines. This is more money t! 
+} ° 


1 


1 year in operating the entire public school 
the United States. These figures are startling 


Cac 
when we learn that only 6 per cent. of all 
for industrial use, and 94 per cent. is essentiall 
purposes of recreation. 

In the development of the commercial 


the automobile industry is destined to b Ae 
great reproductive activity, and hence an imj t ap" 
in the future production of wealth, althoug! 
thus far is largely represented by the opportunt 
for luxurious recreation. Reasonable recreat! 
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ry are essential for the best ethical develo; 
the price has to be paid, and the bill is foun 
st of living. 


A Serious Industrial Problem 


nt that we are passing through momentous 
decline of agriculture and the growth of in 
the increased cost of living and the change in 
f living are some of the causes that have 
present widespread demand for a new social 
are facing many serious economic and indus 
s, the proper solution of which is important 
list and vital to the wage-earner. If we ar: 
erly progress, we must command a hig 
national character and intelligence, and th 
and more universal education. 
ational problem that faces this country to 
rily a school teacher’s problem. Rather does 
1>, initiative and co-operation of the earwest 
yman. If our schools are to be truly d 


erm 


needs of our modern life are to be properly 


the education of our boys and girls, our met 
uur men of labor must more thoroug!l 
educational 
education is not passing social expedient 


bligations. 
ur most far-reaching national questions 
only greater industrial efficiency but also in- 
nomic truth, morality and civic duty. It is n 
r coming generations alone. Every year mort 
mn of our youths attain their majority, an 
of fourteen years, with whom we are es 
erned, will within seven years come into thei 


hts. Our nation is one of political free 
ipidly our people are coming to better appreci 
of their sovereign power. Let us remember 
ir laws and institutions shall be must depend 
ill of the people, and this will depend largel 
ter of their education. 


Employers’ Responsibility 


emen of the Iron and Steel Institute, 
nterested in the industrial questions of this 
back of our industrial questions lie our politi 
and social questions; and underlying all, a: 
all, are our educational questions. If you 
are in the midst of a far-reaching chang 
ve that this transition is fraught with grave 
to you, your children and your institutions 
that only by sane thinking, sober judgment 
intelligence can the dangers of ignorance, 
speech and class legislation be avoided, then 
you to use your influence toward providing 
itional facilities for the people. While ever 
must have faith in the ultimate satisfactor 
f our difficulties, the present situation demands 
optimistic indifference or laisser-faire consid- 
e let the business men of this country proper] 
needs and possibilities of a school reforma 
tribute a portion of the time and money ni 
ng to forestall socialism and vicious legislation 


{ 


W 
Ww ¢ 


be much less socialism and vicious legisla 
In the best interests of both labor and cay 
matter of patriotism, civic duty and business 
uld be a privilege for every intelligent man 
rich or poor, to take an active part in 
ica’s greatest institution, the public sch 





Discussion of the Paper 


lege Graduates and Other Shop Workers 
Should Be Trained in Continuation Classes 





Y STEPHEN W. TENNER*® 


tical information in Mr. Robinson’s very 
indicates a great amount of research work 
f the author. The paper will be a splendid 
he annals of the Institute and should receive 
us indorsement. What I have to say will be 
ne of suggestion rather than discussion 
Mr. Robinson’s excellent paper a state- 
when it is printed should appear in upper cas¢ 
Our most important industry is the dissemt- 


lent and pension department, American Steel & 
Cleveland. 
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tion of knowledge to our youth.” And with this should 
ppear with equal emphasis his further statement that “S 
per cent. of all our children leave school at 14 years ol 
age or earlier.” And again t} ucational problem 
s this country to-da $s 1 rimarily a scl | 
s problem. Rather it is w i the earnest, intel 
nt laymar ndertak« | itement concerning 
i il scl Is in Germany will id between 
mn marks the following nitome f the German 
lan 
t ter vel st i rding t 
ins a s w e¢ trie ré iration otler« 
lass m iss il li il trie 
S ‘ te 1 p 1 t l ore 
) t rove? S | t ‘ 
eT i T 
Certam it y s ll é 
enough atte ie nt atural 
ns T T ‘ i 
; +t 1] ' 
‘ os life 
Changes in American Industry 
ught ‘ . eng hy minating 4] rence , the y re 
rietor wl | Id swa ri tl ! tf simpli 
aartnerships. The management 1 large manutacturine 
‘ | ment roa < ‘ rn ‘ c 
i esident urman of the 1, while 
la Y Cor ( ints lete the inizat I 
s] this T \ t lie ter nt leit t pon ] 
S si ' ret ] vith e Tre ' 
tness t vor ned them ar 
lv iving nit it f their ranks executive 
‘ nistrators n t be re ited. Tl in authorit 
é nstantly etore them t matte filling icanct 
Sit remen, superintend rtment or di 
t manager et \ teria i t] naging 
r fi h t The reorganization of our 
iwional syste vitn na t n I i nal 
Is will help swell the ra eli | t in the 
eantime what S f ituat I I if il ‘ ! { 
imnor ( +1 iter it } ind 
College Men and Specialists 
( vel rd | é i \ 
tance that that univé t t vit ial f ti 
est degree and not administrat : ! r f | 
5 intS oO ‘ I layme 
s follows 
\ ent an il KI vle« I ( the 
t I life ecome more mplex t in ever! 
g need of met I il tra ng in eve depart 
ment of nat \r vor herefore arried ot 
t present vithout t iss ince yt experts 
ertain ft e mor r less ime I put n the other 
experts act ilone te t ! oporti ite 
ws I » get re or ik t t h witl 
nmon sense of the es f th ld They a t 
to exaggerate the importance f technical questior 
mpa wit thers of a re general naturs te 
den which le s either to ] es here tl r ni 
s less go! Ss, t ficialism and ed tat In rdet 
theretore to pr d ( really g d re t and avoid the 
lange f inefficies n the hand and of bureaucra 
1 the other, it is necessary ive in any administrat 
proper combination of « ts and men of the worl 
} xperience | s le | € ‘ nd werad enttre 
that if college men, inclusive of the hly trained special 
ists, aspire to positions of authorit t absolutely essen 
tial for them to begin their business life at the bottom of 
the ladder, augmenting their scholast knowledge with 
that which is practical. For example, a man may know 
a lake steamer from stem to stern, from keel to truck 
may have a thorough master 1f the laws and rules of 
navigation and the hydrograpl f the lakes from Buffalo 


to Duluth, yet it is utterly impossible for him to obtain 
even second mate’s papers without first having had at 


I 
ist three years’ sailing experience eginning usually in 


deck hand or watchman 


apacity The college man 
for the most part has obtained his education from printer's 
ink; he has been buried between the covers of a book. He 


is apt to have a false idea of his superiority; his horizon 
is contracted, and his grasp of the commercial side is but 
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slight . ] n emph hat 1 
ct 1 Sie re I l c 
etl ‘ S p< re ine } 
m less l expe ( 
The Main Factor in Manufacturing 
t requisite iltimate succes abilit 
T ¢ ] Tif ‘ , 
hun ent t S 
will 1 It | i I 
ea admiral I ipt 
\T WW lect n 
f 
{ jr 
I I ( nes¢ ( i 1 I 
: 1; e to subse 11 . 
developm«s | Simil nt 
tur t ll | \ 
wide ‘ sre ant 
employer t | 
1 ‘ é licat 
adastrial svycte a ' 
of thes I . I l I Sse il 
for thos ho at le ility 1 
the exe Ve il 
{ il life 
Che U1 ¢ \ 
on a ' ‘ 
struction, tht ! S full 4 
lege and ea | } 
hit upon a ha soli 
Non re ¢ f ’ ery 
ecial nature, but these men are not usuall f the typ 
that makes good handle le! he If colleg 
men were told upot ibsolutel 
necessarv for them eeahes mn when ente: 
ing business life, I fear that the matriculating room of 
niversities w d sl rease endat As | 
been well said: “The reat raw material wit! eae 
managers, superintendents and pres | 
man, and this raw material eives not sing] 


dy at our universiti 


[ note empl 
lude the honor men and others express a preference f 
those who were obliged to work their wav througl 11, 
Another does not wat Lem ¢#:11 th. avenay:f : > 
lege at least tw ' they 1 learned 
tl ing ibo { li fe 1 ] he 
f 17, beginnir I hans ot 
a mmon school education, has tl lvantag f from six 
eight years’ experience over the llege graduate, and 
seems to me there is as much necessity for the college 
to make good this experience loss as there is for the man 
lacking 1 scholastt ment 1 ] i] 
ning 
[The colle: n : } 
ortuniti egins t 1 nd 
vl more it rtar ‘ 1] 
e mastered lang vit ntin 
{ c ‘ 1 ’ 15+. + é ' e ft} ‘ ne ligent! , 
scih] There f } will wor eter ad 
qq kl t il ] 5 nel ] \ ] la ] ice ] 
educatior 
The Boy from the Public School 
Knowledge is power, and up t rtait int } 
college man is in possession of this great | it tl 
supply of college met have enriched their scholast 
training wit] practi ‘ erience extreme!] 02 aan te 
Kor the bull ay ieee lead 
and executives we must turn to the rank | 
Robinson’s 00 per cent to the hoy wl began their busi 
ness career between the ages of 14 and 18. who. while 
college men are still at their text | ks. are storing 
wealth of empiric or ] 
observation and association in the : ho ne 


ence, grappling with the duties and problems of dail 
men who have tl 


have been thrown in and “roughed it” with their fel 


man: who have gone through the overall, 


period: who have studied mankind; have observed the 
whims, caprices, associatiotr liosyncrasies, predilections 
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AGE 


thods of thought and expression of their 





en. In my own intimate experience with matt 
» accident prevention and safety-first work, 
a superintendent who has risen from 


re to he depended upon than the superint 
never been a foreman or held a subor 
Vor The latter has to have a 

out to him; the former recognizes ther 
Training Courses at the Works 


il question contronting manufactur 


hall the personnel of the working fore: 
and their efficiency impr 


practice, 


ier standard 
date operating 


waste, tl 
mplicated machinery and processes, by-pri 


} 


saving of 


force to 


ict as an impelling improve th 
along both technical and practical li1 
high schools and vocational schools 
uestion to a limited extent, but we 
development of schools. It 
ight now, without any delay, to establish trai 
developing schools right 
Chis is no new idea, as such 
in shi 


will 
cannot 
these seems ti 


within the confir 


ready in yvogrut 


st ps where intricate electri 
instruments are produced. | 


ve taken up and put bla 


nd scientific 
into effect in | 
irks and on down the line to the finishe 
yers should get in close touch with techni 
igh schools as well 


lents in the expectancy yf receiving employment 





nd academic hig Encouragt 


ills and shops kven promise them employn ent 


i 
salesmen are being re 


more and more and [I have observed superintet 


Training courses for 


last furnaces and steel works taking a sal 


esman § 
with #1 j 


e idea of picking up information that will in 


broaden their views. Salesmen are now being taker 


r regular duties for several weeks in the y 
troduced to the details of mill and factory management 
he production of goods and to a limited extent to plant 


nstruction. Lectures are given in chemistry, 

teel making in all its branches to the finished product 
work, transportation, credit, collec 
and the routine of the order depart 
oth oral and written are held 

ks given on such characteristics as enthusiast 


mbiti n th 


inting, welfare 
ons and claims, 


xaminations | 


roughnesss, approacl 


the absence of 


personality, 
general ability. Note 


All Classes Eligible to Works Training 


ich training classes should be extended t 


of an establishment and, as no person is ever t 


learn, should take in superintendents and assistan 
intendents and 


t 

others holding positions of rest 
including the foremen Add to these. boys taken 
+] 


he technical and academic high 


gh schools as well 


from the ranks of those mentioned by Mr. Robit 


re obliged to enter business life on reaching the 


graduate and even thos 
along technical lines. Select men 
y, quickly eliminating those not worth whil 
them together, let all sorts and conditions of men, 
nd youthful, register in 
nt occasion and the results hoped 
college man and others 
has been advanced will be all the better for a rubbi 
those beneath them scholastically; and the y 
and advanced foremen will learn much from the 
and readiness of the college men. Let the steel 
a crucible or melting pot for the human elem 
ll as for the base metal. Teach in a simple mat 
fundamentals of mechanics and factory manager 
Develop character and init 
urage ambition: interchange ideas; inagurate 
talks. Let superintendents be teachers along 
familiar to them and at the same time students 
which they are ignorant. Teach 
brain should be a sample room, not a stor¢ 
let the college men appreciate the fact that 
udy of mankind is man. 


14, not forgetting the college 
spec iali d 


1 
ull 


these classes, separating 
O groups as the 


irrant The 


whose ed 


c laws of phy sics. 


essentials of 


The details of class organization and conduct 
be discussed at this time as with employers it Ww 
f every man according to his needs. Traini 


develop into g 


“ase 


this character ought to 
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Addendum 
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to rise, thus forcing the bale out of the box on a level machine and the following table gives the p: 


with the floor mensions : 
The valve equipment required for performing all of Matlin Milian dt waite hes sci vcicetace. 
these operations is controlled Dy an interlocking devic« REO, SOU Os ob kana kandab eect hvawed eee 
which forces the operator to throw each valve lever in its Length of in-and-out feed and hand adjustment, 
proper sequence. The positions of the vertical and hor ; a es seed and in-snd-out sajustment, i 
izontal pressure platens at all times are indicated to th Siz, geht ag Se ea ee Sk 
operator by a tell-tale board with graduations and indica : 
ioe iatene onemamiiiied ila. tiialianel 2 a The machine is driven by a 10-hp. motor 
irts the press stated is not excessive for the stresses that 
vill stand 
Slotting Machine for Heavy Forge Work Motor-Driven Brake with New Clamping Device 
Che Newton Machine Tool Works, Inc., Twenty-fourt \n extra heavy type of direct motor-dri 
and Vine streets, Philadelphia, Pa., has developed an « rake has been recently placed on the market by 
centric-driven slotting machine for heavy forge worl lt & Krump Mfg. Company, 2911 South Halsted st 


is designed primarily for use in frog 
und switch work for making the 
angular cuts on the individual parts 


and for cutting fillets and key slots 
in the different members The ma 
hine can also be use for taking 
square cuts on rails and it is stated 


that in some cases it will be found 
more economical 
machines for this purposs With a 
view to securing exact duplication of 
the different parts the in-and-out feed 
is fitted with an automatic trip 

A single round nose tool is em- 
ployed in some cases 

While the rate of output on a 
square parting operation might be in 
favor of the rotating saw, it is 
pointed out that doing the work in 
this way would give a higher over- 
head ‘charge than would be the case 
with the slotting machine, which has 
a slower rate of production and prac 
tically no replacement cost for the 
tools. 

The machine has the driving 


power of an ordinary 18-in. slotting 








\ Direct Motor-Drive Power Brake Equipped with a New Type of Clamping | 


cago, Ill. The special features of the machine are the 
clamping of material in the brake by power and the loca 
tion of the motor, as is shown in the lower left port 
the accompanying engraving. 

The machine is completely self-contained, th 
being located under the bottom leaf of the brake, wher 
is out of the way. The power is transmitted from the 
motor through a rawhide pinion that meshes with a gea 
on the rear shaft to which two friction clutches aré 
tached. These regulate the raising and lowering of th 
apron or bending leaf, through the direct and re 
gears, and are controlled by a lever at the end 
machine within easy reach of the operator. This lever 
regulates the angle to which the sheet or plate | 
bent, although an additional means is provided by 
automatic stop gauge, which can be set to make a nu 
of bends to the same angle. This gauge consists o! a” 
adjustable collar on the steel gear cut rack, whic! 
the apron, thus releasing the driving clutch. Emp! 
laid upon the fact that the steel clutch which forms 
pinion on the end of the machine is positive in its op 
ation of raising the apron and automatically dise! 
when the apron is lowered to the extreme point 
travel 


s ft Cc 


The power clamping arrangement is compos« 
centrics in the lower parts of the connecting lin! 
ends of the brake. These eccentrics are rev 
double friction dogs pivoted on the arm, whic! 
nected through two springs to the eccentrics on a s!4 
below An adjustment is provided for the springs 
the desired tension in clamping the sheet or plate 
raising and lowering of the upper jaw is regulated 
movement of a small handle attached to the dou 
— —— inate n aaa \n eccentric in the upper part of the connecting 


] V 








A Recently Developed Slotting Machine { ree Work Eauinnt vides a means of adjustment 


with an I entric D 
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4 12 Bench Drilling and Tapping Machine 
pe 12-in. ball bearing bench drilling machine, 
a tapping attachment, 
he Peerless Drill C 


has been designed 
Rockford, Ill 


ompany, 


waitin Sa 


lling 

which 

ited in 

Age, 

Contes 18, 
tap- 

hanism 

by the 

that 

é spin- 

rilling, 

tage of 
ngement 

ng it the op- 
ft hand 

eft free for 
€ work 

e on the 
The ma- 
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iximum diame- 
ter of , In and 
“11 A Re Developed 12-In 

ssibie to Machine Equipped with 
Attachment 


Bench Drilling 


a Tapping 


ently 


he stops on 


reverse rod to 


re rT 


f any desired depth of tapping within cus 
limits. The spindle is driven by spiral gears 
runs at the rate of 1000 r.pm. With a view to 


Q ficient room for any jigs that may be used in 
with the drilling and tapping operations, the 
een made somewhat larger than is the custom 

f this type. 


txpansion Piston for Steam Pump Water Ends 


type of piston head for use in connection with 
different kinds of liquids and more especially 
indling water and similar fluids is being manu- 
the Codd Tank & Specialty Company, 406 
en street, Baltimore, Md. The object sought 
head was to produce one in which the pack- 
readily expanded to produce the necessary 
inner cylinder wall to prevent leakage and 
pensate for wear from time to time. 
n head which is supported by a rod of any 
mary types has an annular flange which is 
vith the rod. This flange has a number of 
the reception of stems formed on or carried 
lowers, the whole arrangement being sub- 
it of a cylinder, upon the outer circumfer- 
ch the packing rings are applied. The fol- 
forced radially outward to bring the packing 
engagement 
nner wall of 
The 
the fol- 
are ta- 
readed to 
threaded 


that is 





an €X- 
piston 





en it is \ Patented Expansion Piston for Use 
ercome in the Water Ends of Steam Pumps 
ompen- 

wear of the packing from time to time, 
turned and forces the followers radi- 


to expand the rings. The end of the 
threaded to receive a series of lock nuts, as is 
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‘ 
illustrated at the left of the accompanying engraving, to ix 
keep the packing in any desired position and guard against c 
accidental displacement and also furnish a means of easy 
readjustment at any time this becomes necessary. 
— —_ - 7 
A Screw Press for Testing Toolroom Dies i 
For testing the action of cutting dies used in the manu ; 
facture f tools and fixtures, the Standard Machinery t 
Company, Beverly street, Providence, R. |., has brought he 
ut a new heavy-type hand screw press. It is employed $° 
in toolrooms for testing dies that ar anufactured tor us¢ {i 
in power presses. By its use the toolmaker can insert the 
unch in the ram or the die on t and cause them e 
to cut paper determining whet ey a erly i 
aligned on the tting edges or not Another use the ie 
press is on dies t special rms, where afte naking the 4 
punch and prior to cutting the die, a sof ie can be put 
in the screw press and the ram fed down, thus sinking 
the form of punch n e previous to cutting 
The machine, whi s capabl i indling dies that ; 
vill ft in die dishes f lanking wv < up to 16 in. in 
diameter, is fitted with a quadrupk irea forged steel ; 
screw 3 in. in d ter an i vheel Tie rods at 
relied upon t give in accurate alignmet : that t 
dies can be matched and cut to the fineness of thin paper 
The nut is fastened to the lower part of the fram 7 
four bolts and the screw is held in the ram proper by a 
special split collar ai 
The top of the ma ; : q 
chine is fitted with | 
a special hand . 
thread adjusting . 
ollar, so that the | 
wheel can be turned | 
continuously to the \ 
left without acting 
against the thread | af 
of the collar. The | t 
frame is of heavy | 
and rigid design aii 
and is set on legs a 
so that it can be in- 
clined, if desired. 3 


The thickness 
of the bolster plate 
and the | 
distance 


is 2% in, 
maximum 
from the bottom 
of the ram to the 
top of the plate is | 
14% in., that be 
tween the bottom 
of the and 
the bed being 2% | 


ways 





in. less. The dis- —-——.-- 
tance between the 
“} . ost \ Screw Press Designed Especially fo 
Z1DS 18 1094 1n. and lesting the Action of the Cutting Dies Used 
there is a space of ‘™ the Manufacture of Tools and Fixtures 
14% in. between 
the uprights and the rear. The distance from the center 
of the ram to the back of the rod is 6% in The weight ‘% 
t the press 1s 3000 Ib 
. : ‘ . >: ' 
Home Price of Chinese Pig Iron J 
Vice Consul-General J Paul Jameson, Hankow 
China, furnishes the Daily Consular and Trade Reports 
with the following information regarding the price at bt 
: ‘ , ’ Pf 
which pig iron is being sold by the Hanyang Iron & Steel yr 
Works. The company states that for local sales of foun- iB 
dry pig iron in Hankow it is receiving 33.50 Hankow taels § 
($22.52 U. S. gold at present quarterly exchange rate of t 
$0.669) per ton ex works The analyses of the Hanyang a 
a 
foundry and steel-making pig iron are ‘ 
M af PI s 
S n ganese phorus Sulphur. Carbon. 
Foundry Percent. Fercent. Percent. Percent. Per cent 
No. 1 Sto3.6 { to 'f] 0 0.02 to 0.03 15$to 38 
No. 2 2.0 to 2.5 0.5to 1.0 1.0210 0.04 3.0to 5.4 
No.3. - LSto2 St » O1t $to 0.05 3.0to03.5 
No. 4 1.0 to 1 0.5 O.1t 0.05 to 0.08 5 to 3.0 
For Siemens 
Mart se 0.8 5 } $5 01 > 10 0.05 3.0t03.3 








Fuel Possibilities in Steel Making’ 


Experiences 


WILLIAM 


1€ purposes of this discussion all fuels n 


divided into two groups. 


The Fuel Value of Pig Iron 


mmprises those fuels which come to the steel 


maker as a component part of the metals with which he 
works, as for instance the carbon, manganese and 
ig iron. While not generally re 


ferred to as fuels in this connection, yet these are 


silicon, 
sulphur contents 


as truly 


fuels and perform much the same function as those whi 





1 - - lee] + + 
maker require little attenti 
] . +1 ° 
1¢ nsumption, within cer 
and the methods of their combustion are bot 
mately fixed. The; 

process, furnishing as 


branch of steel making 


are Of great importance in th 


t R ] } 1 
sentative bessemer iron contains a it t ro Vil 


100 


\s the sulphur and phosphorus are not oxidized to any 


extent in the Bessemer process, no heat value has been 


f a 
Practically all the 

manganese are burned in the process, 
from the above table that the heat 
tion of the entire f ti 
amounts to 


assigned them. silicon, carbon and 


and it will be seen 
equivalent for oxida- 
quantity or these 
B.t.u. per 


2,000,000 B.t.u. per ton of 


three constituents 


only about 1,750,000 cross ton of 


iron blown, or, say, 
produced. 


per steel ingots 
This is equivalent to 148 lb. of coal having 





heat value of 13,500 B.t.u. per pound. It will be seen 
from this how efficient the Bessemer process is as regards 
fuel nsumption when compared with the open-hea 
process using 450 to 600 lb. of fuel per ton of steel 
addition to the fuel content of the iron itself. 

Were no metallurgical questions involved, the Bes 
semer process of making steel would probably never have 
been replaced. The matter of phosphorus elimination, 


however, has compelled recourse to the open-hearth 
process where low phosphorus steel is a consideration 
Group II fuels which are found in 
nature as such and must be adapted through more or less 
preparation and through the use of extraneous equipment 
to the purposes of the steel maker. 


the order of tl 


comprises those 


In what is perhaps 
leir importance they are as follows: 


Bituminous Coal 

Under this heading are also included the products of 
coal, viz., tar and by-product coke-oven gas. On account 
of its wide occurrence, proximity to the other raw mate- 
rials entering into the making of steel, low cost and ease 
of conversion into a gaseous state, bituminous coal will 
probably always be the most generally used fuel in the 
making of steel by the open-hearth process. It is found 
in great quantities in western Pennsylvania, West Vir 
ginia and southeastern Ohio, which renders it available 
for use with local fluxes, Lake and imported ores; in 
Alabama and Tennessee in close proximity to ore and 
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and Other Gas 


limestone beds there; in Indiana and _ Illinois 
Lake ore supply; and in Colorado and Wyomin; 
the western ore supplies. It will be thus seen 
trom the standpomt of quantity and location, 
oal has a position in the manufacture of steel 
replaceable by any other fuel. 

The proximate analyses and heat values 


of the four above-mentioned districts are about 
lows: 

Per 

cent Per Per 

fixed cent. Per cent. cent 


carbon volatile moisture ash 


and 


Penna., W. Va. 





O] gh volatile) 50-60 30-40 l- 1% 6-10 
Penna., W. Va. and 

Ohio (1 volatile) 15-20 4-1 5- 7 
Alabama and Tenn... 30-35 1- 5 10-12 
Indiana and Illinois. . 0-40 5- 8 10-12 
Wyoming and Col 

rad bituminous) 5-40 5-40 2. 4 20-25 
Wy, nd Colo 

rac gnite 40-45 35-40 13-17 4. § 

The coals utilized in steel making by the oper 


process are used in the following ways: 


MECHANICAL AND HAND-POKED GAS-PROD! 





























On account of its simplicity of operation, the 
producer has to the present time been the means m 
generally employed for the utilization of coal in the mak- 
ing of steel in the open-hearth furnace. The making 
producer gas is based in general upon the transformat 

f the free carbon ef the fuel into carbon monoxide g 
ind it is easily understood therefore that the fuel « 
largest amount of fixed carbon will be 
most desirable. In the process of gasification in the pr 
carbon of the fuel is burned to carbon d 
the latter being then reduced to carbon monoxid 
tact with additional carbon as it rises through 
bed. In order to effect reduction to carbon mono» 
air is admitted than is necessary for complete 
and the hight of the fuel bed is regulated accord 
the quality of the fuels used. 

The uniform passage of the 
through the upper fuel bed is of prime importance, a! 
therefore the crushing and screening of coal to a uniforn 
ize for use in producers is practiced where best results 
are desired Even with this extra precaution, how 
1e formation of clinkers and blow-holes through 
fuel unavoidable unless some method is used 
keeping the fuel stirred up. This end was attained 
first by hand-poking, and hand-poked producers are 
used very generally. The disagreeable character of 
work, the expense of labor involved and the irregular re- 
sults obtained have led to the development of sever 
designs of mechanically poked producers. Steel wor 
engineers are not unanimous as to the advantages 
or the other of the two classes of gas producers ment! 
above, and this is probably due in this instance, as in! 
‘thers connected with engineering and industrial 
tions, to a lack of accurate data concerning the perform 
ance of the two classes of apparatus. Generally speaking 
the choice ought to be made on the following its 
cost of installation, cost of operation, labor, efficiency 

The first cost, based on large installations, 
about the same per open-hearth furnace served, and 
be stated in round numbers as $25,000 per furnace 1! 
case, which fi i A 


taining the 


ducer, the 


gases of combust 
si7e 


bed is 


+ 


1 


ma 


ther 


figure includes four hand-poked or tw 
chanical producers with all coal and ash handling 
ment complete. The rated capacity of a 10-foot | 
poked producer is tooo lb. of coal per hour gasifec 
average actual capacity is about 800 Ib. per hour, anc ‘ | 
rule about four of these producers are installed for © 
open-hearth furnace. The rated capacity of the m« ch 
cal producer is about 2000 Ib. of coal per hour and 
actual operating capacity in the neighborhood of 10° 


f 
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Up to the present time it has been usual to 
echanical producers per open-hearth furnace; 
ases five producers have been installed for 
and it has been suggested that the larger 
‘ing 90 tons of steel at a heat, have three 
h It can hardly be said that this large 

pacity has been yet justified by results. 

ison of the cost per ton of coal gasified, 

iintenance and repairs as well as direct labor 
for two large plants, shows the following: 


ference is practically all in the direct labor, as 
rom the figures below, taken from the same 


¢ 
o gasify a gross ton of coal echanica 
coos Coe e re cercocensescecesescscsces 
r of mechanical equipment i $ 


res indicate about two and one-half times as 
for the hand-poked as for the mechanical 
and the whole disadvantage of this excess 
indicated by the extra cost. The difficulty at 
uring labor for this purpose is an important 
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the bulkhead wall of the furnace Many types of burners 
have been tried, but nothing better has been found than 
the simple device consisting of a tar tube inside a tube 
hrough which the atomizing air is blown, both tubes being 
rawn to a relatively small orifice at their delivery ends 
lhe pressure of air used for atomizing is about 8o lb 


Che cost of installation, including tar tanks, pumps, air 
‘ompressors, etc., is small, being in the neighborhood of 
$1500 to $2000 per furnace. As to the possibilities of tar 


fo _ 1 mal lj ting oJ 
as a fuel for steel aking, 1fS limita S are, as stated 


ibove, in quantity rather than in any other direction. The 
uniformity and degree of heat attainable are all that could 
e expected by the steel maker, but, in view of its com 


paratively limited production and use in many other « 


tions, it is hardly likely that it will attain any t 
prominence as a steel-making fuel 
Experiments with by-product coke-oven gas for steel 


naking have been few, and practically nm 


lata are avail 
able. The quantity of this gas is rather too small in 


amount and can be utilized so easily to advantage in other 
directions that it is hardly likely that it will be much of a 
factor in steel making. It has been used to a consider- 
able extent in the heating of steel for rolling mill purposes 


} 


nd seems to be perfectly satisfactory for this use 


LVERIZED OAL BURNED DIRECTLY 


One of the most pre mising methods of using coal both 
is to the low first cost of equipment and economy in fuel 


onsumption expected from the process, is in the pulver 








the decision. ized conditior Coal in this condition has been for some 
litle of This Paper Does Not Fully Indicate the scope ot the Intormation it Gives 
rough the Results of Extended Tests of an Open-Hearth Furnace the Author Makes Out a 
Strong Case for More Attention to Design in Future Installations of Such Furnac: he 
| ilysis of the Fuel Question and the Figures on Producer Operation are Particularly Timely 
f producer will deliver to the furnace, time used in the burning of cement, in puddling furnace 
rm of sensible heat or heat of combustion, n steel-heating furnaces and to some extent under steam 
ent. of the total heat in the coal received by oilers. Its advent steel-maki | has taken pl 
rage combined producer and furnace practice nly very recently. The principal points to be taken care 


bout 550 Ib. of coal to the ton of steel, or 
0K t.u., based on 13,500 B.t.u. per pound of fuel. 
lusion of the writer from the above data is 
hanical producer should be used in all large 
It would appear also, from the fact that the 
lucer has been perfected to an extent 
ires less than one-half the labor for the older 
stated above, shows from 85 to 90 per cent. 
gas-making apparatus, that radical improve- 
peration are hardly to be looked for. The 
s, being loss of fuel in the ash and radiation 
ducer itself and piping carrying the gases 
‘an hardly be expected to be reduced any 
unt. 


¢ 


ts of coal, such as tar and coke-oven gas, 
portunities for advancement in fuel effi 


eit imitations n account of quantit 


can be obtained in sufficient quantities, 
attended with considerable success. Prac- 
tar as a fuel for steel-making purposes 
35 gal. of tar to the ton of steel is easily 
is each gallon contains on an average 
B.t.u., the total heat in the fuel required to 
f steel with tar is about 5,200,000 B.t.u. as 
7,425,000 B.t.u. in the case of average pro- 
or about 70 per cent. This is partially 
the fact that the radiation and other 

s in the case of coal are not present where 
The figures given above, viz., 30 to 35 gal 
f steel, were obtained on a 40-ton furnace 
no means the economy which might be 

a larger furnace. The method of burning 
t it by steam coils to a point where it will 


id inject it in an atomized condition through 


of, as seen at the present time, are, a thorough drying of 
the coal, pulverizing to a degree of fineness which will per- 
mit 9O per cent. of the fuel to pas through a 200-mesh 


sieve, and its injection into the furnace in a uniform 


stream. The high flame temperatures possible with pul 
verized coal properly burned has suggested that the re- 
generators in the open-hearth furna ight be replaced 
entirely with waste heat boilers, which are of course a 
much more efficient means of reclaiming waste heat tha: 
fire-brick used as regenerators. In at ent, tl ise of 
al in this way, which injects its entire ash content into 
the open-hearth furnace, and a large part of it into the 
passages and checkers beyond the furna is going to 
require a modified design of regenerator. On account of 
the recent adoption of pulverized coal in st: king, th 
letail has not been thoroughly work« 
Natural Gas 
Natural gas for the making of steel, as indeed for all 
her purposes for which fuel is used, is ideal Its clea 


' 


liness, high heat value per unit of volume, freedom from 
n-combustible and injurious elements, ease of transpor 


tation and fixed character, make it the most desirable of 


: 





all the fuels furnished by nature The only place wher« 
it is found in sufficient quantities to be available for steel 
making is in western Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
fields. Its average mposition and heat value are about 
as follows: 

n monox CO ; 

ane CH,), per cent 
Ethylene (C.H,), per cent.. 147 
Nitrogen (Ne . é t 

10.0% 

B.t.u. per cubic foot 49 


On account of its small volume and weight per unit of 
heat it is not necessary to regenerate it, nor it possible 
to do so on account of its composition, as it breaks down 
at comparatively low temperatures 


. 
: 
t 
e 
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The method of 
simply to carry the gas pipe 


furnace and bring the gas into 


burning in the open hearth furnace is 
through the bulkhead of the 
contact with the 
regenerated air. Temperatures thus attained fully 
the requirements of steel making. The lack of 
for regenerating the fuel gas leaves the 
regenerator space available for preheating the ai: 


intimate 
are 
ample for 


the necessity entire 





The quantity of natural gas necessary for the produc 
tion of a ton of steel ingots by the open hearth process 
is about 5500 cu. ft., having a heat value of 5,766,750 B.t.u 
It may vary somewhat above or below this figure, deper 
ing upon the size and construction of the furnace and th« 
care with which it is used by those in charge In the 
making of steel, and in fact in most metallurgical pro- 
cesses, there is much room for economy, the necessity fi 
which becomes more apparent as the permanency the 
s yply is threatened Reliable figures covering the tual 
heat loss, « na en-hearth furnace using natural gas 
are available In the sum vhich it is intended t 

tne jue I ur! © ca el ies the results 
uned from a furnace working on natural gas will be 

1. As is the case with tar and by-product coke-ove1 
gas, the limitations as to the use of natural gas in steel 
making are also found in the supply. In the Pittsburgh 
district, where natural gas has been used most for the 
making steel s hardly likely that new open-hearth 
furnaces will b: nstructed without some kind of coal 
burning equipment; and even in the other requirements of 





7 ; 200 2 , 
I 112 0 10.4 
4. Ser ( ¢ 28 
5. He 
The ‘ i ‘ 
I é I 
N \ é g 
“Reg 
stec gy, Sud s ingot heating and eneating will 
als found des le to follow along these lines 
Probably within a pet of 5 to 10 years, unless unar 
t vated discoveries at nade o natural gas ppli 1 
t way of larger and more numerous wells, tl fur 
vil ynfined to ¢ lest rpos¢ d_ the aller 
1 turing operations 
Crude Mineral Oil 
ererence to crude l eral oil aS 1 fuel is na y 
8 x? of steel as . 
int of the present | 5 t is hardly available for 
S 1! s it Was neve I very nsiderable 
quant 1 those vhich have used it have been 
ympell adopt ( el Th ethod of burning 
t was itomize it a burner let rough the bulkhead 
of the f e in m e€ same nner as il tar is 
ise | ( sumpt I was a t 45 to 50 ga 
5,526,600 to 6,474,000 B er ton of steel. 


Construction 


i eRe et cads ¢} 1 1 | 
p to this int nothing has been said about th: SSi- 
ilities of tter furnace design in order that fuels may 

y ' beseantl: ’ 1, 19 ~ e > . x 
be used more efficiently in the furnace The basis of any 


along these lines must necessarily be a thor- 


a knowledge of the 


improvement 
ough 
kind and 


study of existing practice and 
extent of pre Realizing the lack 


of specific information in this respect, a thorough test has 


T 

been carried out on a 50-ton furnace using natural gas, 
the test having been made on a furnace using this fuel 
on account of the ease with which the fuel could be 
measured and the avoidance of inaccuracy through hav- 
ing to take into consideration fuel losses external to the 
furnace, as is the case in the use of producer gas. 

Jeginning with September 27, 1911, accurate measure- 


ments were taken of the quantities and temperature enter- 
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ing into the making of 469 heats, occupying a 
days and 2.78 hours. The results averaged { 
heats are given in Table A and show that 120: 
of the total heat available was found in tl 
tapping time; 1.79 per cent. was in the tapping 
per cent. in the pit slag; 1.57 per cent. and 0.9 
were used in reducing the ore and decomposing 
stone respectively; 30.00 per cent. was absorb: 
turned to the furnace by the regenerators ; 32.02 | 
carried up the stack, leaving 19.47 per cent. f 
unaccounted for. The thermal 
furnace and regenerators combined, ba 
ratio of the first six items enumerated above 
leat supplied, is shown to be 48.5 per cent. 1 
efficiency of the regenerators is shown. to 
the ratio of the heat deliy 
to the total heat in the waste 
idge wall 


conduction and 


of the 


cent. measured by 
incoming air 
; ] ] 

gures indicates that 
can be controlled by design and 


An examination of these 


vo items which 


i ar¢ 
RADIATION AND CONDU¢ TION LOSSI 
hese vary greatly with the construction 
nace. Thicker walls will prevent the escape 
f the furnace, but at the same time will p1 


cost of upkeep due to more rapid det 


walls are still thick. The choice bet 





on 
ber heat 53.6.) 
) eat.* 
B.t.u. B 
per heat 
i t stet it pping time.... 73,942,900 
Ie ed Ace regen¢ 
at (canbe anaon 171,153,544 3,193,2 
Se he tapping slag.... 10,259,083 191,400 
Se le heat mW Gasca 7,017,958 130.9 
Red ti f ¢ 8,969,180 167 
Dec pos of limestone...... 5,544,694 IC 
Waste gases entering stack... 182,776,632 3,410,0 
R I ct 1 and wnac- 
intsbacswaceewwer's 111,101,58 2,072,8 
570,765,578 10,648, 
1 Sive 1 aist ition above total heat 48.5 per 
ent | “V r gases it ~ bridge va 
g and stack. 
the greater fuel loss, due to thinner walls 


amount of judgment. It is imp 
much experiment just whe! 
but it would appear from tl 
struction of a many open hearth furnaces 
large amount of heat might be saved by thicker and 
walls, particularly around the bulkheads and et 


a considerabl 


without 
point 


determine 
economical lies ; 


great 


ic¢ 

$ STACK LOSSES 

he following shows the average analyses 

of the stack gases from 469 heats: 
\ CT. wc cece ecssecee Cee ee eee eee eee eens 
) Chih tee eee eee eee eee 
LU pe re ee ee ee ee ee a eee ee ee ee a 
N PEF COME... cccccccccccseccvccscesescesosse 


\ study of this analysis will show that theré 
vo and one-half times as much air present in 
as is needed theoretically for combustion of the gas 
large excess of air reduces the flame temperature 
carried into the furnace as moisture in t! 
1as a material effect on the temperature. The 
lame temperature with the 150 per cent. exces 
By approaching the theoretical am 


water 


074 deg. 
required higher temperatures might be obtain: 
reducing the volume of waste gases and the tim 
per heat, and so lead to fuel economy. To reduc 
losses the temperature and weight per hour of the waste 
gases must be reduced, and to do this it is absolute!) 

tial to have control of the air supply. This contr 
be had by throttling the air at the remotest s 
supply, viz., the air inlet valves, as the furnace 's 
tight and the stack simply supplies its demand thr 
slag hole, around the door frames and other opet 
leakage not only entering without pre-heating 


esséen- 


! 
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east needed for combustion. Theoretically, one 
/f gas requires 9.2 cu. ft. of air for complete 
The air meters measured in this experiment 
rage 13 cu. ft. of air through the checkers for 
f gas consumed and the leakage through the 
is 10 cu. ft. or 77 per cent. excess above that 


Effect of Reversal Intervals 


ting and cooling effects of the waste gases and 

sured at the furnace or “hot” end of the regen- 

umber and at the stack or “cool” end of the re- 

chamber shows that, for 20-min. reversals, the 

hot end of the regenerator works between 

F. at the beginning of the heating period and 

F. after the gases have been passing through 

nerators for 20 min., while at the cold end of 

nerator chamber the gases have a temperature 

gy. at the beginning of the heating period and rise 

eg, at the end of the 20-min. period. The point 

significance is that after the gases have passed 

further absorption by the checkers is ob- 

ly at the expense of comparatively high stack 

res. The conclusion in general is that reversals 

as short an interval as possible consistent 

aintenance of temperatures sufficient for the 

f the furnace. As a matter of fact reversals 

irticular furnace have been cut down to 15 min., 

nerease in fuel economy and reduced repairs on 

The temperatures not working over so great 

lead to less wear and tear on the brickwork 

rnace. 
Waste Heat Boilers 

ther method of recovering the heat in the stack 

ers itself to the engineer, and that is the use of 

it boilers beyond the checkers, and this method 

ng used with a high degree of success. One of its 

idvantages is the large capacity of boiler required for 

given recovery on account of the comparatively low 

mperatures of the gases. A 75-ton open hearth furnace 

e fitted with a 400-hp. boiler in order that 200 to 250 

eam may be developed. Notwithstanding this and 

lisadvantages, an installation of open hearth waste 

ilers will give a good return on the investment, 
ilarly in localities where fuel prices are high. 


Duplex Process 
ent developments in the duplex process have shown 
reported fuel consumption of 150 to 180 Ib. of coal per 
of steel, which might be expected from the high 
nal efficiency of the Bessemer part of the process, 
highly probable that, if these results are borne 
ontinued practice, the most economical consump- 
steel making will be obtained by the use of this 
in which the open-hearth portion will be carried 
th the most economical method of burning fuels as 
| above, viz.. some form of fuel consumption in 
entire combustion takes place within the furnace 
supplemented by furnace construction which will 
f a minimum radiation, large checker chambers 
mparatively frequent reversals, and waste-heat 

between the checker-chambers and the stack. 

ief summary of all the fuel possibilities for steel 
as follows, the fuels being listed in the order 

have been treated above. 


Summary 
nt of the metals. Developments in the du- 
may give an increased importance to this 


us coal. Any considerable advancement in 
tion will probably be found in improvements in 
of applying this fuel to the uses of the steel 
ese will likely be confined to the use of coal 
state, as its by-products are too limited in 
ecome an important factor in steel making 
practice cannot be expected to advance rad- 
he burning of coal in a pulverized condition 
sibilities. 

as. Limitations are found in quantity. 
Because of the limited production and high 
ll likely become a factor of diminishing value. 
esign and Operation. Opportunities are pre- 
osare for fuel economies regardless of the fuel used. 
ted with the design of metallurgical furnaces 
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might well give consideration to a study of the furnace 
from the standpoint of heat losses only. It is quite likely 
that the open hearth furnace has not had sufficient thought 
given to it from this point of view, and the matter of 
design should be followed up by a thorough study of the 
best methods of operating the correctly designed furnace. 


Discussion by William G. Kranz 
William G. Kranz, manager steel works, National Mal- 
leable Castings Company, Sharon, Pa., contributed a dis- 
cussion in writing, in part as follows: 


\s the National Malleable Castings Company at 
Sharon, Pa., is probably the pioneer in the application of 
pulverized fuel to the open-hearth furnace, a short history 
of the experiments will probably be of interest. 

When the price of fuel oil, which we were using in the 
open-hearth exclusively, began gradually and persistently 
to advance, we were confronted with the necessity of em- 
ploying some other and cheaper fuel. The furnaces that 
had formerly been operated with producers had been in- 
creased in capacity so that the producers, flues, etc., were 
too small, rendering the old equipment practically worth- 
less. New producer equipment would have involved a 
large expenditure of money, so we directed our attentions 
to pulverized coal. 

Practically all of the steel makers interviewed on the 
subject were very apprehensive as to the bad effects that 
might accrue from the siliceous materials in the ash. One 
quite prominent engineer replied to an inquiry on the sub- 
ject: “The ash from the coal is blown into the slag and 
tapped off with it,” which, if occurred, would make its use 
for the basic furnace prohibitive. We nevertheless felt 
that with extremely fine pulverization the resultant ash 
would be so light that it would be carried by the draft 
into the checkers, and possibly a considerable proportion 
out of the stack. Our assumptions in this regard were 
substantiated by actual trials, which we had decided to 
make. 

Temporary apparatus was installed after considerable 
investigation. The pulverized coal was taken in tote boxes 
to the screw conveyors which feed the coal into the burn- 
ers. The burners were placed into the end walls of the 
furnace, as in the case of oil or tar burning. 

In order that the experiments would not interfere too 
seriously with the regular operations of the plant, the trials 
were made on Sunday evenings. Slag analyses were made 
at intervals during and at the end of the refining of the 
metal and proved to be normal, showing that very little 
of the ash was deposited in the slag. 

A second heat was made, with similar results. We then 
decided to discontinue the experiments and proceed to 
install permanent apparatus. The first furnace was 
equipped and has since made several hundred heats, 
operating practically continuously, using different grades of 
coal, modifications of the burners and changes in checker 
construction. 

Conclusions 


There are three essential requisites in the use of pul- 
verized fuel. 

First: The fuel must be very fine; and, in our judg- 
ment, better economy.will result if carried to a greater 
degree of fineness than suggested in Mr. Whigham’s paper 

Second: The fuel must be dried, expelling all moisture 
possible. 

Third: Adequate means for removing ash from the 
checkers and flues must be provided 

There are no metallurgical difficulties involved in the 
use of pulverized fuel except the increase of the sulphur 
in the metal, and that is directly in proportion to the 
amount of the element in the fuel. The increase in 
sulphur, due to the fuel, is not any greater, however, than 
that in the case of producers using the same fuel. 

We feel justified in the belief that the quantity of fuel 
used per ton of melt will be less than that of the best 
producer practice. 


The Pompton Steel & Iron Corporation has been 
formed with an office at 339 Spring street, New York, to 
market the crucible tool steels made by the Ludlum Steel 
& Spring Company, Watervliet, N. Y., and to handle, as 
jobber, open-hearth products, sheets, magnet steels, ete. 
Joseph M. Gilbert is sales manager of the new organiza- 
tion. 
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A Menacing Patent Law 


Manufacturing interests are taking step 
to the repeal or 


by 


amendment of a law recent 
Congress (H. R. 7595), the purpose of 


A 


safeguard foreign exhibitors at the Pan-P 


position against infringement of patents ar 
rights which may have been granted then 
countries. It is a drastic measure, carryin; 
he usual protection under the civil law, but 


fine or imprisonment. The law reads in 


Che 


Aik git, 


proprietor of certificate of registr 
trade mark or patent issued by any fore 
protecting pattern, model, design, 
trade mark or manufactured article imported 
tion and exhibited at Panama-Pacific Int 
xposition may, upon presentation of satisfact 
f such proprietorship, obtain without charge 


any 
ment, 


any 


said 


from said branch office, which shall be legal « 
such proprietorship. It shall be unlawi 
person without authority of the proprietor thers 

itate, reproduce or republish any pattern, mo: 
trade mark, copyright or manufactured artick 


by the laws of any foreign country by registrat 
right, patent or which shall be 
exhibition Panama-Pacific Exposition, 


exhibited 


otherwise, im 


at the 


To quote from the report submitted to the 
‘ew York meeting of the National Ma 


Panel -c’ 
u1iders 


rep 


\ssociation: 


From the wording of the act it appears that any 
that may be 


in 


an exact copy of an unpatented one mar 
this country and that has been register 
-opyrighted, patented or protected by trade mark 
foreign manufacturer in the country where 
being can exhibited at the Panaina 
Pacific International Exposition by the foreign maker 
article wil be protected, while the original manu 
is not protected by patents in this country will 
e prohibited from manufacturing his product under 
penalty of imprisonment for a period not exccedin 
year, or a fine not less than $100 nor more th 

and furthermore, this protection shall continue 

years from the date of the closing of the expositi 

law requires only of the foreign manufacturer that | 
own a certificate issued by a foreign government 

he shall exhibit the article at the Panama-Pacific 
tional Exposition in order to be afforded this prot 


factured 


t 
tne 


article is made, be 


i 
11S 


turer who 


It is generally known that many machines and mec! 
ppliances not patented in this country have been 
and patented abroad by European machine builders 


the latter by exhibiting these copies at San Francis 
make it illegal for American manufacturers to contin 
the manufacture of their own unpatented article 


The argument may be made that very few cases 
would arise to which the provisions of this spec 
And without doubt the 


courts of the United States would see justice dom 


act would be applicable. 


a foreigner deliberately appropriated an unpatent 


ré 


\merican product, took out a patent abroad and regis 
tered it under this law, the establishment of the 
would probably result in a decision dealing fait 

Yet he might be 
Moreover, such a 
Under the 


agreement the foreigner who has secured a 


the American manufacturer. 
much expense and trouble. stat 


iS entirely unnecessary. intern 
his own country may, upon application, have his 

; : : ‘ LT, 
It is his right. © 


nothing to fear from showing the fruits of 


cuarded under American law. 


providing the idea has the requisite nove 
his own, by invention or purchase. The cla 
crime is ridiculous. 


infringement is entirely possible, and has 
The ul iav 


ing infringement a 


happened under existing patent laws. 
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redress. The statute in question was 
nded as an inducement to foreign manu- 
show their latest products at San Fran- 
le premium is necessary, Patent Office 
rebated; but to go to the length of 
.w has more possibilities of harm than 


The New Steel Works Training 


ral years vocational training has been a 
the various organizations of manufactur- 
and machinery lines. Conventions of 
Foundrymen’s Association and the Na- 
[rades Association, in particular, have 
ence to papers and discussions dealing 
rtant question. In these associations the 
prentices has been the matter under con- 
d continuation courses and training which 
pprentice’s time between the shop and the 


ive been coming more and more into 


mparatively little has been done by iron 

nufacturers to provide educational facili- 

employees, the recent Chicago meeting 

erican Iron and Steel Institute, the pro- 

which we have quite freely reported in 

nd the present issue, showed that a change 

At the May meeting of the Institute, 

York, reference was made to the school 

e Carnegie Steel Company, in which a 

ber of young men are given a two years’ 

rse in the operations of steel making. The persons 

this training include both college men and 

ve come to the mill from the lower school 

taking the prescribed course they are sub- 

line in the department to which they are 

the same as regular workmen in that de- 

\hile it is yet too soon to speak of definite 

plan in the strengthening of the organi- 

1s undertaken it, there is no doubt in the 

e who are carrying it out that the money 

returned many fold. Plainly it is from 

f these who are being broadly trained in the 

facturing processes carried on by the em- 

g company that selections are likely to be made 
responsibility. 


esses on vocational training, delivered at 
meeting of October 24 and printed in full 
this paper, are calculated to stir the lead- 
steel industry to action on this important 
organization, more than plant and coal 
reserves, has rightly been credited with 
is successes in American steel manufac- 
rtainly high time depreciation in organi- 
| some attention along with depreciation 
is far the Carnegie Steel Company and 
Steel & Wire Company have been con- 
initiating in steel manufacture an educa- 
omparable with that which the General 
pany for a good many years has carried 
ly in machinery manufacture. It is a 
bids fair to go much farther. No mat- 
ges are made in the courses of technical 
adaptations of public school courses to 
ys about to enter on their life work, no 
be found for special training given to 
en under the direction of those who are 
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at the same time dealing with the problems of every- 
day mill and shop operations. 


Influence of the Panama Canal Now Felt 


After so many years of anticipation and prepara 
tion, it is extremely interesting to observe that the 
opening of the Panama Canal is so close at hand as 

exert a tangible influence on commercial conditions 
n the Pacific coast States. Our San Francisco letter 
this week has considerable to say with regard to the 


h buyers and consumers of various 


manner in whic 
kinds of iron and steel are awaiting developments after 
the opening of the canal. They expect such reduc 
tions in the cost of commodities delivered on the coast 
as will considerably modify the prices which have lat 
terly prevailed there. It will be a disappointment to 
the people of those States if the competition for 
freight of the steamship lines running through the 
canal will not considerably reduce the cost of a great 
deal of the merchandise for which that section de 
pends on manufacturers on or near the Atlantic 


seaboard 


An Eight-Hour Day by Federal Force 


No more pernicious legislative proposal has been 
made in a long time than that embodied in a bill just 
introduced in Congress by Representative Laffert 
“limiting the hours of labor of persons engaged in 
producing interstate commerce.” Briefly, it provides 
that six months after the passage of the act, no man 
ufactured article produced in works where the eight 
hour day is not in force shall be transported by any 
common carrier, under penalty of fine or imprison 
ment or both. The provisions of the bill are so absurd 
that probably no legislative or administrative body 
would give them serious consideration, yet publicity 
should be given them as signs of the times. The bill, 


omitting the enacting clause, is as follows: 


That six months from and after the passage of this act 
it shall be unlawful for any carrier of interstate com 
merce to transport or accept for transportation into any 
other state or territory of the United States than the on 
wherein produced or manufactured, the products of any 
mill, factory or manufacturing establishment of any kind 
in which the employees are required or permitted to work 
more than eight hours in any one day or more than six 
days in any one week. 

[hat in order to have its products enter into interstate 
‘ommerce the owner, principal officer, or general manager 
of any mull, factory or manufacturing establishment, 
whether incorporated or unincorporated, must file an affi- 
davit with the Interstate Commerce Commission to the 
effect that the employees of such mill, factory or manu 
facturing establishment are not required or permitted to 
work more than eight hours in any one day or more than 
six days in any one week, whereupon the Interstate Com 
merce Commission shall give notice to all common carriers 
that the products of such mill, factory or manufacturing 
establishment may enter into interstate commerce. 

That any officer, agent or employee of any common 
carrier who is a party to any violation of this act shall 
be punished for each offense by a fine of not more than 
$3000 nor less than $500, or by imprisonment not ee 
ceeding one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment, 
in the discretion of the court. Any owner, princ‘zal 
officer or general manager of any mill, factory or manu- 
facturing establishment required by this act to file an 
affidavit, as herein provided, who fai!s or refuses to file 
such affidavit or who shaii make a false statement in 
such affidavit shall be punished for each such offense by a 
fine not exceeding $5000 nor less than $1000, or by im 
prisonment not exceeding one year, or by both such fin 
and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. 


a 
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Industrial evolution may in time bring more gen- 
erally the eight-hour day though that is not the route 
commercial 


by which leadership is to be won in the 


international race. We are a long way from the day 


when eight hours of productive effort out of the 24 


can be made the universal economic standard. But all 
other comment on this preposterous bill is secondary 
to what should be said of the centralizing tendency of 


recent economic 


proposals to overturn the 


United States. Federal control of inter- 


state commerce is being invoked in all 


imaginable ways 


to regulate matters which heretofore have been sub- 


jects of individual contract or have been controlled by 


local governments. Along with the growing 


propensity for legislating concerning condition 


every 
in life is this projection of the arm of federal authority 


into the people’s affairs in a way that is by no means 


~ 


to be lightly regarded. 


Basis of Ad Valorem Rates of Duty 


\ feature of the new tariff act is the radical change 


which has been made in the basis for the imposition 


of duties. From the time of the passage of the Morrill 


tariff in 1861, it has been the policy of our tariff 


makers to apply specific duties on imports wherever 


possible. Specific duties are such as are levied at a 


fixed sum on the unit of measurement or weight. For 


instance, a duty of $2 per ton on pig iron is a specific 


a> 


duty. ‘The new tariff, however, largely abandons 
specific duties and substitutes for them an ad valorem 
duty. An ad valorem duty is levied at a certain per- 
centage on the value of the article imported and thus 
does not take into consideration any unit of measure 
ment. 


The 
new act has brought out inquiries with regard to the 


wide extension of ad valorem duties in the 


manner in which such duties are to be levied. The 
impression prevails that ad valorem rates are com- 
puted on imported articles according to the price at 
are this 
The ad valorem rates are levied on 


article at 


which such articles sold in country. This 


is not the case. 
the price of the 
detailed directions are given in Section III of the 


the place of origin, and 


tariff act covering the manner in which importers 
shall prepare their invoices for the scrutiny of the 
customs authorities in this country. These provisions 
require all invoices of imported merchandise to be 
made in the currency of the place or country whence 
the importations shall be made; that all such invoices 
shall be submitted to the consular officer of the United 


States in the district in which the merchandise was 


manufactured or purchased, and shall have indorsed 


thereon a declaration signed by the purchaser setting 


forth that the invoice is correct. If the article is ob 
tained in any other manner than by purchase (as for 
instance by consignment for sale in this country), the 
invoice must show the actual market value in the prin 
cipal markets of the country whence it is exported. 

In this way the basis is established on which the 
It will be seen, there- 


ad valorem duty is to be levied. 


fore, that this value does not include freight to the 


United States, commission to any agent, insurance or 
which a 
rate is levied will be found in the case of beams. The 
valorem. If 


other charges. An example of the way in 


rate fixed on beams is 10 per cent. ad 


beams should be bought for importation in this country 


at Antwerp, Belgium, at $26 per ton, the duty imposed 
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would be 10 per cent. of that rate, or $2 
lo get the full cost of such beams deliv: 
board on this side of the Atlantic, it woul 
sary to add to the duty the freight, comm 


ance and any other of the usual charges. 





Correspondence 


A Successful Suggestion Box Plan 


To the Editor:—Referring to the article, 
Suggestion Box Successfully,” on page 820 « ly 
lge of October 9, 1913, I wish to 
to another practice that is an improvement o1 
Below are forms devised by m« 
the David Manufacturing Works, 
during my management there. The great ol 
the usual schemes of handling suggestions 
of fairness and justice that is bound to be 
This plan is “fool proof,” as far as I can sec 
Lucien I. YEOMANS 
Industrial ] 


offer 1 


mentioned. 


Bradley 


Cuicaco, October 23, 1913. 





SUGGESTIONS: 


We will pay on the first pay-day in each per 
for the best suggestions to better the operati 
improve our product made by employees working by the |! 


during the preceding period. A first prize of $15.00 for the 
best suggestion and a second prize of $10.00 for the next | 
will be paid. No other payment will be made for other 
gestions than the two decided upon as prize winners 
others may be adopted 

The manner of handling suggesticns to insure absolute fa 


ness and freedom from prejudice on the part of any 
follows: 

A supply of numbered coupons printed in red will be kept 
on the employees’ entrance bulletin board where anyone made 
take them. Write our i 
say how, in your opinion, it will better our operatior 

Aitach the 


ered coupons by sticking it on the written suggest 


your suggestion as fully as possible 


smaller gummed part of one 

envelope addressed Superintendent's Office 
Tear off the larger half of 
After the end of the f 
the numbers entitled to prizes will be posted on the | 


it in an 


the 


in any shep mail box 
and keep it in your possession. 


rd and the Time Keeper’s Office will cash then 


hy 


tation of the larger half of the coupon slip 


The numbers of other suggestions which will 


adopted will also be posted, although they receive 
\ large percentage of the most valuable suggest 


management come from the men in the fact i 





vish to encourage a spirit of co-operation along t! 
much as possible. 
occupying positions as forem: r | 


Salaried men 


included in the above proposition. 


DAVID BRADLEY MANUFACTURING WORKS 


SUPERINTEN 


ere eS 
sn cimeseae lait adlaataesian nal iaadta tian 


yN 
oN 


Tear this part of coupon 


off and keep itin your oa a 
possession. S Ss 


M-279 


Fa atc 


The Value of the Impact Test 


To the Editor:—In the account that nw. 
937 of your issue of October 23, you misunders 












the impact test. While it is true that I said 
ineers held that the impact test shows nothing 
be had from the tensile test, yet I differed 
1 them, holding that it does show much which 
rned from the tensile test. My conclusions are 
llowing memorandum: 
isness.—The results of the impact test are 
less harmonious than those of the tensile test. 
s in one series are about five times as great 
tensile strength, and about double those in 
n. Yet in one extended investigation the mean 
less than I per cent.; that is, not greater 
testing. This discordance may be due to 
ness of any kind, and especially to coarseness 


S [mpact.—Though in many cases the impact re 
fected but little by the speed of impact, yet in 
reases materially with that speed, reminding 
nsile strength also increases slightly with the 
ing, on the average of a large series of tests. 

eaching.—The impact test excels the tensile test 

distinguishing between fine and coarse mate- 
tion often of very great importance. It also 
nsile test as a means of measuring the local 
flaws, sonims, segregation, etc. 

Because it is affected very greatly by the 
plastic deformation, it is misleading as a basis for compar 
ng steels of different carbon contents intended for hypo- 
Its use is rather for comparing varying states 

el due to varying heat treatments. 
n.—It may be possible to increase its useful 
comparing the angle bent with the work 
hus arriving at the hypo-elastic work, instead of 
t reporting the hypo- and the hyper-elastic work 


Henry M. Howe. 
s, N. Y., October 27, 1913. 


Our Currency Not Inelastic 


Editor:—May I add the following to the dis- 
the pending currency bill which appeared in 
lige of September 25: 
f the government’s state of mind on the cur- 
may briefly be expressed in the statement 
perfectly needless anxiety and alarm over 
does not exist, and that would not matter 
it did exist. That imaginary thing is the idea 
esent system the volume of currency is fixed 


coinage of gold law seems to be overlooked. 
that law is plainly to increase automatically 
currency just as fast as production and ex- 
ise. This by drawing gold to the mints when 
rice, or the price of manufactured gold, falls 
inage value, as it does the instant business 
f the volume of currency. 
t true that in our present system the volume 
is fixed and inelastic. It is automatically— 
deally—elastic. But even if it were inelastic, 
t be the serious matter the government takes 
vould not mean contraction of business. It 
ean curtailment of credit. How could it, with 
\utomatically with the currency supply? What 
would be steadily falling commodity prices 
€ consequent annoyance and inconvenience 
itely preferable to the injury to business 
lting from giving the control of the currency 
listic or paternalistic or communistic gov- 
vould cheerfully defy nature and inflate 
is the only salvation, as it is in times of 


ke to infet that a money stringency is due 
ng ahead of the supply of money. It can- 
| the supply of money even when that is 
not now the case, and the volume of busi- 
ly expanding. The stringercy is due to the 
e who have the currency or the wealth to 
currency. And to seek to make good the 
ncy by government manufacture of more 
| of seeking to remove the cause of capital's 
r as production is concerned, a perform- 
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ance like filling a sieve with water—and first boring addi- 
tional holes in the sides of the sieve. Government loans 
in times of stringency increase capital's timidity by in- 
tensifying and prolonging the conditions responsible in the 
first place for the timidity. The cause and the cure will 
both be easy to find when once we look for them. 

In the meantime, nature's slow and painful cure for the 
unhealthy conditions scaring capital (a more or less pro- 
longed cessation of production) must be relied on, and 
must not be interfered with by a blundering government 

Georce AUCHY 

Tacony, Paiaperpnta, October 30, 1913 


Rust-Proof Treatment for Iron and Steel 


lo the Editor: In The Iron Age of August 21, page 
303. a formula was given for manufacturing a _ rust- 
proof treatment for iron and steel. In this formula 
three ingredients—calcium fresinate, manganese borate 
and lead acetate—are nothing more than dryers used 
to hasten the drying action of linseed oil. Naphtha is used 
for thinning and the artificial graphite to give color and 
hiding power. The article stated that artificial graphite 
was necessary for the purpose, which we fail to see 
hecause the only purpose of the graphite is to afford 
hiding power. 

In our opinion, the secret of the success of this 
formula is baking the linseed oil at 300 deg. F. for one 
hour and forty minutes. Without this baking, we do 
not believe this mixture will be any better than any good 
linseed oil paint. We hardly see where such a method 
can be of use to any of the readers of The Jron Age 
because most of their products are of such size that it 
will be impossible to put through this baking process. 

Baking has considerable to do with the success of 
finishes now being used on metal furniture, trim, ete. 
By a proper cooking of linseed oil, the varnish manu- 
facturer is able to produce a vehicle which, when mixed 
with pigments and baked at temperatures from 300 to 
500 deg. F., depending upon the particular article, forms 
a tough, elastic coating which adheres firmly to the 
metal and is unaffected by water, mineral oil, etc. This 
baking process is now being used by some of the largest 
manufacturers of railroad signals, and it has been often 
demonstrated that these particular varnishes baked at 
high heat are far more weather resisting than the old- 
fashioned coach varnishes. 

Motier & SCHUMANN CoMPANY, 
Carl Schumann, Secretary. 
Brooktyn, N. Y., October 28, 1913. 


The Proposed Freight Rate Increase 


Speculation as to just what the railroad freight rate 
increases sought by the carriers of the United States 
amount to was set at rest November 2 by Commissioner 
Judson Clements of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Commissioner Clements said: , 

“Broadly speaking the rate increases sought by the rail- 
roads are on a general average of five per cent. I do not 
believe that the suggestion that the increases sought are 
horizontal in character rather than on an average is juste 
fied by the facts, or that the increases sought amount, as 
is alleged in some instances, to from 16 to 40 per cent. 
The average rate of five per cent. of increase is, however, 
not universal and in instances there will undoubtedly de- 
velop a partial justification for the statement that the 
average rate runs slightly higher than that figure.” 


Koppers Company Changes 


The H. Koppers Company, Chicago, has established a 
benzol department and has appointed in charge of this 
work Franz Piining, who has had a very extensive experi- 
ence with benzol plants in foreign countries and is an 
expert in benzol plant construction. C. J. Ramsbury, for 
16 years associated with the United Gas Improvement 
Company, Philadelphia, has been appointed to succeed 
Thomas V. Salt, resigned, as second vice-president of the 
company. The latest plant to be completed by the Koppers 
Company is being charged this week at the Indiana Har- 
bor works of the Inland Steel Company. 
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Twelve Furnaces Less 


Pig Iron Curtailment Is Now Marked 
Capacity Active November 1 More than 4800 Tons a Day 
Below That of October 
May Be Further Reduced 


1—Production 


Blast furnace operations reflect distinctly the falling 
om in tl mand r steel products. Our returns from 
the pr ers of coke pig iron show that output in the 31 
day f October w 2,540,201 gross tons, or 82,133 ns 
a day \kalNst < 27 tk I he 30 day r Septem 
ber 83,531 ( irtailment was largely 
. I ited | I es the T output drop 
ping 12 + C iy A ‘ rt ¢ the y rchant {1 
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llowing table shows the daily capacity, in gross 


irnaces in blast November 1 and October 1 by 


Coke and Anthracite Furnaces in Blast. 
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Vv nol et, | —— 
number Number Capacity Number Capacity 
s. of stacks. in blast. perday. in blast. per day 
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in Alabama, Napier in Tenness« ‘ 
estern Pennsylvania. 
Diagram of Pig-Iron Production and Prices 
is iron production from ] I 
sent re s vn in the accomy 
res re¢ es ited the heavy lir S I 
e production, by ronths f coke an 
The t her curves on the chart represent 
wrices of S hern N 2 foundry pig iron 
1 of local > 2 foundry iron at furn 
They are based on the weekly market rot 
roy ‘ The gures for daily averag 
is llows 
, } ’ inthra f Iron m 1e 
, , ’ ] 1907 ; ‘ ne 
7 1 8 ) 10 1 2 
> 33.918 $7.975 84.148 6.752 90.172 
5 37.162 Af 7 64.090 , ) 
39 619 59 70.036 ~ 47 
290 7 , R 68 836 759 
2 603 40 752 7 61 079 
é 36.444 64 & 9 s9.585 a? ¢ 
763 79 927 67.793 69.3 57.841 82 
4 42851 72.546 67.963 62.150 29 057 
7 47 200 79.507 68.476 65.903 . 
sn s4 w QS¢ 47S ) 67 &11 
595 R4 63.659 66.648 . 
5 iss 8 2 57,349 65,912 89,766 
The Record of Production 
and Anthracite Pig Iron in the Unit t 
’ font Siy January 1, 1908—Gross Tons 
1909 1910 1911 1912 
797.560 2.608.605 1.759.326 2.057.911 2 
740 1.707.340 2.397.254 1.794.509 2.100.815 2.586.337 
+ 1.832.194 2.617.949 2.171.111 2.405,318 2.763,5¢ 
2 1.738.877 2.483.763 2.064.086 2.375.436 2.752.7¢ 
88 1.883.330 2.390.180 1.893.456 2.512.582 2.822.217 
31 1.930.866 2,265,478 1.787.566 2.440.745 2.628.565 
29 2.103.431 2,148,442 1,793,068 1.410.889 2.560.646 
S31 2.248.930 2.106.847 1.926.637 2.512.431 2.543.763 
998 2.385.206 2.056.275 1,997,102 2,463,839 2.505,927 
198 2.599.541 2.093.121 2.102.147 2.689.933 2,546,261 
S54 2.547.508 1.909.780 1.999.433 2.630.854 
12 2,635,680 1,777,817 2.043,270 2,782,737 
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Blast Furnace Notes 





The Cambria Steel Con iy, | stown, Pa., had al 
f its eight furnaces in blast on N nber 1, No. 4 
havine been b y late } x er aiter 
S K I s pacity ig 1] it 
ns t } sa 
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t fu ‘ 
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rig ‘ 
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| € lh ey l¢ I (se 
exports of iron at! c ror nine mort 
ende¢ S 04 1 
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il il ’ 
Ny ‘ | 
tone re } Sept ) 
A Visit from German Foundrymen.— Members 
Verein Deutscher Giessereifachleute are plannit * 
weeks’ trip of inspection and stud f the large Americat 
t or th 1914. 7 nnouncement 
‘ the tr { » f ece toe €) ‘ te +} at 
ie results of tl t 1 be u later ’ 
ene } mee ' ' ( vy ' 
The affairs of the ch-Sulzer Bros. Diesel Engine 
( whose plant at St. Lowi M is now practically com 
eted, will not be adversel the death of 
\ hus. Busch, who was tl I g owner and whi 
n Germa recent! é | Mr. Bu pro 
des that tl holding 1 nan e « ipa hall 
‘ held intact for a Col le ! that the man 
ement of affairs shall be veste n August A 
h. who as a matter of fact, has latterly been the active 
nancial figure in the company. August A. Busch, it is 
ils rovided, may personally acquire the iidings at any 
time at a price agreed upon by the trustees of the estate 
The Southwestern Steel Corporation, Heuston, Texas 


which proposes to build a large plant at 
te make wire in various forms otton ties. reinfore 
ing steel bars, and rails. Some details regarding the com- 
pany were published in The Jron Age of October 30 
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The Iron and 


Cutting Down Production 


Pig Iron Rate Reduced 15 Per Cent. 


Lower Prices on Semi-Finished and Finished 
Steel—German Bars Offered 
1.25 Cents Seaboard 


The cutting down of pig iron production forced 
the falling off in steel consumption is but partly repre 
sented in the October statistics. A good many furnaces 
which contributed to the October output were blown 
out in the latter part of the month and a few have gonc 
out since November opened 

In the 31 days of October coke iron production was 
2,546,261 gross tons, or 82,133 tons a day, a 


g 
2,505,927 tons in September, a 30-day month, or 83,531 


tons a day. re was a net loss of 12 furnaces last 
month and the 244 furnaces in blast November 1 had 
a capacity ‘a 78,558 tons a day, against 83, 
day for 256 furnaces on October 1. 

Thus, while the production in October was about 
1400 tons a day less than in September, the capacity in 
blast November I was over 4800 tons a day less than 
on October 1, and still declining. Production at the 
opening of this month, estimating charcoal iron at 1000 
tons a day, was at the rate of 29,000,000 tons a year, 
against a rate of 34,000,000 tons reached last February 
at the elimax of the late movement—a reduction of 
about 15 per cent. 

Further declines in prices are reported this week, 
but as in every other like time of hesitation, buying is 
on so restricted a scale that the inducement to make 
deep cuts is lacking. Conditions are not ripe for a 
broad buying movement like that of two years 

Railroad buying has been somewhat better in the 
Chicago district, and inquiry for track fastenings has 
been larger both East and West; but heavy railroad 
buying plainly waits on the decision of rate advances, 
which is now likely to be lewd for some months 
The Reading Railroad has placed 24,000 tons of rails 
with the Pennsylvania, Bethlehem, Carnegie and 
Lackawanna steel companies, the first-named being 
given 11,000 tons. The Louisville & Nashville is in the 
market for 50,000 tons, and inquiries have come from 
the St. Paul, Illinois Central and Atchison lhe 
Lorain, Ohio, mill will roll 6000 tons of girder rails 


ago. 


just booked for Buenos Aires. The Norwegian State 
Railways open bids Nov ember 28 for 17,000 tons. 

Recent structural contracts include 2500 tons for 
a B. & ©. bridge over the Potomac, 2000 tons for the 
Lake Washington canal lock gates at Seattle and 2500 
tons for a mining company at Juneau, Alaska. New 
York elevated and subway work will soon be coming 
to the mills in larger volume. For the Fourth Avenue 
elevated extension in Brooklyn bids will be taken on 
27,000 tons of steel November 27, and on November 
18 for 4600 tons for the Queens elevated connection 
with the Steinway tunnel, while 10,000 tons of New 
York subway work also comes up this week. 

An unusual contract just closed for reinforcing 
bars calls for 5000 tons for the new Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology buildings at Boston. Bar ship- 
ments from the mills have held up quite well. In the 
past week 1.35c., Pittsburgh, has become a common 
price for steel bars, and sales have been made at 1.30c. 
Where foreign bars can get in, as on the seaboard, 
the Pittsburgh price would have to be shaded further. 
Eastern buyers have been quoted 1.25c. on German 
steel bars at Atlantic port, duty paid. At Galveston, 
Texas, German bars have been quoted at 1.25c., f.o.b., 


a 





Metal Markets 


to which must be added 8 per cent. duty and 
cent. for custom house expenses. 

(hus far no considerable sales in this c 
foreign steel makers, apart from those on th 
coast, can be traced. English rail makers h 
asked to quote on 3000 tons of rails for ship 
southern port, presumably for the San A: 
\ransas Pass Railroad. 

It is known, also, that low prices have bee: 
by Welsh tin plate makers on oil can sizes for 
consumption on the Atlantic seaboard, prol 
connection with quotations on drawback plates 
same consumers. A reduction to $3.40 a box 
nary domestic tin plate business was annou 
Pittsburgh this week. 





Billet and sheet bar prices have declined 
pressure of steel from smaller producers, 
hearth billets and sheet bars have been brought 
parity at $22, Pittsburgh, and somewhat lower 

lhe pig iron market is weaker. Basic has 
$15 in eastern Pennsylvania, and on a 5000-t le 
in the Pittsburgh district $13.25, Valley furnace, w 
the basis, while some iron has been offered as low 
$13. Foundry iron is very dull and lower, consumers 
showing no interest in purchases for 1914. Yet 
foundry operations have shown relatively less curtail- 
ment than those involving the use of steel. 


A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previcus Week in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics 


\t date, one week, one month, and one year previous. 





: Nov. 5, Oct. 29, Oct. 1, Nov 
Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton 1913. 1913. 1913. 1912 
Foundry No. 2 X, Philadelphia. $15.75 $15.75 $16.00 $18.25 
Foundry No. 2, Valley furnace. 13.50 13.75 14.00 
Foundry No. 2 S'th’n, Cin’ti... 14.25 14.25 14.25 
Foundry No. 2, Birmingham, Ala. 11.00 11.00 11.00 
Foundry No. 2, furnace, Chicago* 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Basic, delivered, eastern: Pa.... 15.00 15.25 15.25 
Basic, Valley furmace......... 13.25 13.75 14.0 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ......... 16.15 16.40 16.¢ 
Malleable Bessemer, Chicago*.. 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh......... 14.25 14.30 14.40 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 15.25 15.25 5.25 
Billets, etc., Per Gross Ton: 
Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh.. 22.00 22.50 24.00 


Open-hearth billets, Pittsburgh.. 22.00 22.50 24.00 
Open-hearth sheet bars, P’gh... 22.00 23.00 25.00 


Forging billets, Pittsburgh i? 26.00 26.00 30.00 
Open-hearth billets, P hiladelphia 23.50 24.00 25.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh......... 26.00 26.50 27.00 


Old Material, Per Gross Ton: 


Tron rails, COICEBO «..cccceess 13.50 13.50 14.00 
Iron rails, Philadelphia ........ 17.50 17.50 17.50 
Carwheels, Chicago ........ ce. 12.00 12.00 12.25 
Carwheels, Philadelphia......... 12.00 12.25 13.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Pittsburgh... 11.50 11.50 12 - 
Heavy steel scrap, Philadelphia. 10.50 11.00 11.75 
Heavy steel scrap, Chicago..... 9.75 10.00 10.00 
No. 1 foundry cast, Pittsburgh.. 12.00 12.00 12.7 

No. 1 foundry cast, Philadelphia 13.00 13.50 13.54 
No. 1 f’dry cast, Ch’go (net ton) 10.25 10.25 10,50 

Finished Iron and Steel, 

Per Pound to Large Buyers: Cents. Cents Cent 
Bessemer rails, heavy, at mill... 1.25 1.25 _— 1.25 
Iron bars, Philadelphia ........ 132% 1.32% 1.32 
Iron bars, Pittsburgh.......... 1.45 1.50 1.55 
Iron bars, Chicago ........ss0-. 1.15 l 15 1.3 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.......... 1.30 1.35 1.4 
Steel bars, New York.......... 1.46 1.51 1.5¢ 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh ........ 1.30 1.30 1.4 
Tank plates, New York........ 1.46 1.46 1.5¢ 
Beams, channels & angles, P’gh. 1.30 1.30 1.40 
Beams, channels & angles, N. Y. 1.46 1.46 1.5 
Skelp groovea steel, Pittsburgh 1.30 1.30 1.33 
Skelp, sheared steel, Pittsburg. 1.35 1.35 1.45 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh ‘ 1.50 1.50 1.61 

Sheets, Nails and Wire. 

Per Pound to Large Buyers: = 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Pittsburgh 2.00 2.00 2.05 
Galvanized sheets, No. 28, “or 3.00 3.00 3.10 
Wire nails. Pittsburgh. : 1.60 1.60 1.65 
Cut nails, f.o.b. Eastern ‘mills. 1.65 1.65 1.70 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh .......... 1.55 1.55 s 
Fence wire, ann’l’d, 0 to 9, P’gh. 1.40 1.40 1° 
Barb wire, galv., Pittsburgh.... 2.00 2.00 2.0 





° . . sar 
*The average switching charge for delivery to found 
Chicago district is 50c. per ton. 
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Cok nnellsville, 


Nov. 5, Oct. 29, Oct. 1, Nov. 6, 

et Ton at Oven 1913 1913 1913 1912 
ke, prompt shipment. $1.90 $2.00 $2.15 $4.00 
ke, future delivery... 2.00 2.10 2.25 3.00 
ke, prompt shipment 2.65 2.75 2.90 4.25 
ke, future delivery. . 2.75 3.00 3.00 3.75 
Met i to Large Buyers Cents. Cents. Cents Cents, 
, New York . 16.87% 16.87% 16.62% 17.50 
copper, New York 16.50 16.62% 16.50 17.25 

St. Louis 5.20 5.30 5.45 7.35 
vw York 5.35 5.45 5.60 7.50 
us. ‘ 4.20 4.20 4.5 4.60 
York.. ; 4.35 4.35 4.65 4.75 
York ....- -.. 40.25 40.10 40.75 50.15 
Hallett’s, New York 7.25 7.25 7.75 9.75 

100-Ib. box, Pittsburgh $3.40 $3.50 $3.5 $ 


Finished Iron and Steel f. o. b. Pittsburgh 


ht rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 
York, 16c.; Philadelphia, 15c.; Boston, 18c 
c.; Cleveland, 10c.; Cincinnati, 15c.; Indianap 
Chicago, 18c.; St. Louis, 224%c.; Kansas City, 
iaha, 4244c.; St. Paul, 32c.; Denver, 84%4c.; 
ins, 30c.; Birmingham, Ala., 45c.; Pacific 

n plates, structural shapes and sheets No 
eavier, 85c. on sheets Nos. 12 to 16; 95c. on 
16 and lighter; 65c. on wrought pipe and 


es 


Plates.—Tank plates, '%4 in. thick, 6% in. up to 100 in. 
oc., base, net cash, 30 days. Following are 
ns prescribed by manufacturers with extras 


plates, tank steel or conforming to manufacturers 
ations for structural steel dated February 6, 1903 
; in. and over on thinnest edge, 100 in. wide and 
ut not including 6 in. wide, are base 
72 in. wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 lb. per sq. ft., 
j-in. plates. Plates over 72 in. wide must be 
thick on edge, or not less than 11 Ib. per sq. ft., to 
e. Plates over 72 in. wide ordered less than 11 Ib. per 
i to the weight of 3-16 in. take the price of 3-16 in 
overweight, whether plates are ordered to gauge or 
governed by the standard specifications of the Associa- 
can Steel Manufacturers 


Cents per lb 





le 4; in. to and including 3-16 ir YT 
i 3-16 in. to and including No. 8......... 15 
er No. 8 to and including No. 9........... .25 
nder No. 9 to and including N escneaiks tae 
ler No. 10 to and including No. 12 7? 40 
cluding straight taper plates) 3 ft. and over .10 
les 3 ft. in diameter and over ‘ 2 
lange steel aa Sis avieesshuaeeoeus 19 

{. A.” and ordinary firebox steel... tam" sa 
steel .. ve Suess 3 

el 4( 
firebox steel oa 50 
100 in. up to 110 in., inclusive : Wat 05 
110 in. up to 115 in., inclusive a+. 10 

115 in, up to 120 in., inclusive ie at 15 

120 in. up to 125 in., inclusive 25 

ver 125 in. up to 130 in., inclusive bake 50 
er 130 in.. +e patos een Te 
lengths, under 3 ft., to 2 ft., inclusive 25 
lengths, under 2 ft., to 1 ft., imclusive...... 50 
engths, under 1 ft ; wen on ae 

utting rectangular plates to lengths 3 ft. and over 


Structural Material.—I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, 
ingles, 3 to 6 in. on one or both legs, %4 in. 
er, and zees, 3 in. and over, 1.30c. to 1.35¢ 


ther shapes and sizes are as follows 
Cents per 
1S hs cvasadas sean “ Séewsens. soe 
SS GM. ive oe ° ; eéeweonsc 10 
on one or both legs ows gewpses 10 

yne or both legs, less than % in. thick, 
bar card, Sept. 1, 1909.. sueesdens 70 

ral sizes (except elevator, hand rail, car- 
1 conductor rail) ... ‘ 05 


} 


nd tees, under 3 in. wide, as per stee] bar 


Sept. 1, 1909.. pdik Seuss eked Ghee ean .20 to .80 
S ath WUTW BANNED 2c dinc co vede Sitwpane cheeses .30 
tees acd bat é ahs ae ae de 75 
lone 2 fs > ¢ sfenheie 95 
lengths, under 3 ft., to 2 ft. inclusive 2 
lengths, under 2 ft. to 1 ft. inclusive. 50 
lengths, under 1 ft... : vo aoe 


tting to lengths 3 ft and over 
Wire Rods and Wire.—Bessemer. open-hearth and 
$26. Fence wire, Nos. 0 to 9, per 100 Ib., 
\yS or 2 per cent. discount in 10 days, car- 
jobbers, annealed, $1.40; galvanized, $1.80 
barb wire, to jobbers, $2; painted, $1.60. 
s. to jobbers, $1.60. 
wing table gives the price to retail mer- 
nce wire in less than carloads, with the ex- 
the base price 


Plain Wire, per 100 Ib. 


to 9 10 11 12&12% 13 14 15 16 
$1.60 $1.65 $1.70 $1.75 $1.85 $1.95 $2.05 $2.15 
2.05 2.05 2.10 2.15 2.25 2.35 2.75 2.85 
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Wrought Pipe.—The following are the jobbers’ car 
load discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card on steel 
pipe in effect from October 27, 1913, and iron pipe from 


June 2, 1913, all full weight 


Butt Weld 








Steel. Iron. 

Inches Black Galv Inches Black Galv 
6, % and ¥...... 73 $2% gs and % . 47 
4 asheveuwees 77 66% Ms as : 65 46 

2 , . 
4 to 3 cece 71% 4 69 56 
‘ > 79 41 
I ap Weld 
2 ; a ae 77 68% | ‘ Sé 45 
pr to 6 aa 79 70% 1 67 56 
7 } 7¢ 65 2 4 Ss 
5 53 2% to 4 70 61 
‘ ‘ é 70 61 
7 to 12 ; 68 55 
} med ad Drifte 
to 3 tt 72 ; 69 
lat A 66% ; 70 59 
é 77 68 | ] $4 43 
54 
> lan be S64 
2: t 4, 
{’ : a strong ” ’ s 
g S7 
i { 7 
7 66 ¢ 60 
4 to 7 703 71 62 
' and 2 63 
p extra strong. ? nm ends 
2 7 65 m 65 
é t 4 7 67 6 S 
4 ( 7 66 { ) 61 
7 to 8 « $7 j ( 9 60 
> ¢ | 2% 7 and & 63 $3 
t ! g 47 
Rust? j ‘ ‘ d 
i J extra strong, plam ends 
63 6% % —e a 49 
66 } % to 1! 60 52 
2 t 68 1% und 2 62 4 
ip uDie extra , iain end 
2 64 s7% 2 49 
4 66 gt 60 4 
4 t 65 sai 41 { 59 53 
F COD Vicecdiic 8 47% | 7 52 42 

The above dis« mis are ibiect t t ial va ation in weight 
f 5 per cent Prices f ess than-ca ire two (2) points lower 

ng (higher price) than the above d nt n black and three 

I ts on galvanized 
; : | ; 
Boiler Tubes.—Discounts to jobbers, in carloads on 
lap welds | steel in eTiect ron M i » IO] and stand 
ird char al-iron boiler tubes. in eff t trom january I, 
> 17 
p14 re as OlLLOWS 
Lap-We i Stee tar i Char : ron 
and 2 60 44 
in 7 1 48 
and 2% ¢ 4 
nad 2 if s3 
3 ’ 55 
and a ; 58 
60 tive and stea hip spe 
cial zg ing higher rices 
i e € 2 ff oO m nt net extra 
4 i ver 2 ft } per ‘ net extra 

Less thar is will be sold at the delivered discounts for 
carloads, lowered | t point r lengths 22 ft. and under to desti 
nations east of the Mississippi River; lengths over 22 ft., and all 
shipments going vest f the Miss ssippl River nust be sold f.o.b 
mill at Pittsburgh basing discount, lowered by two points. 


Sheets.—Makers’ prices for mill shipment on sheets 
of U. S. Standard gauge, in carload and larger lots, on 
which jobbers charge the usual advance for small lots 


from store. are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 
days net or 2 per cent! cash dis int in 10 days from 
date of invoice 
e An j pets 
Ce ner It 
Nos ‘ Q 145% 
Nos. 9 and 1 1.50 to 1.5 
Nos. 11 and 12 1.55 to 1.65 
Nos and 14 1.60 te 1.70 
aa ind 16 1.70 to 1.75 
Box Annealed ects, { i Rolled 
Nos. 10 and 11 1.65 to 1.75 
No. 12 1.65 to 1.75 
Nos 13 d 14 1.70 to 1.80 
Nos. 15 and lé 1.75 to 1.85 
Nos. 17 I 1.80 to 1.90 
Nos. 22 and 24 1.85 to 1.95 
Nos 5 and 26 1.90 to 2.00 
No 27 1.95 to 2.05 
No. 28 2.00 to 2.10 
No 99 2.05 to 2.15 
MO: Fe cteces 2.15 to 2.20 


Galwanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gauge 


Nos. 10 and 11 2.00 to 2.10 
No. 12 2.10 to 2.20 
Nos. 13 and 14 2.10 to 2.20 
Nos. 15 and 16 2.25 to 2.35 
Nos. 17 to 21 2.40 to 2.50 
Nos. 22 and 24 2.55 to 2.65 
Nos. 25 and 26 2.70 to 2.80 
No. 27 2.85 to 2.9§ 
No. 28 3.00 to 3.10 
Ne. 29° cscs 3.18 to 3.25 


No. 30 


a 


30 to 3.40 


é 


> 
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Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, PA 


Restriction of output has begun among the blast 


furnaces and steel works. The Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany now has 14 blast furnaces idle and 45 in opera- 
tion. Four or five of those idle are isolated stacks and 
have not been operated for some years, while others 
are being relined and repaired. No. 3 furnace of the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Company at Aliquippa is out 
and two of the Talbot open-hearth furnaces at Alli- 
quippa are idle, also several of the open-hearth fur- 
naces in the South Side plant. Steel mills are now 
running nearly full up to Saturday morning of each 
week, then closing down until Monday morning. Sheet 
and tin plate mills run until Thursday or Friday mora- 
ing and then close. Several large steel companies say 
it will be their policy to restrict production rather than 
to attempt to run full and possibly bring about de 
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moralization in prices. While there has been no seri 
us break in the market, the tendency is steadily down 
ward, and on nearly all lines of semi-finished and 
shed material prices are lower this week than last 
Bessemer and basic iron have gone off nearly Soc. a 
tor nd billets and sheet bars re quoted at $22 or 
less Steel bars have sold at 1.30 Foreign bars, made 
fro basic Bessemer st ive be ffered t 1.256 
Boston, or o1 parity v 1.07 Pittsbur Local 
makers steel bars s: the will n et Ss pl 
ind jobbers have stated the \ ee to pay $3 a 
I n oT d est ba > re I iC ¢ 1 t ‘ 
ter service and quality I ird t d 
tl ing encouraging in the C ‘ ’ ve fair an 1! 
of new business is being placed, but only in small lots 
and consumers continue to urge prempt shipments, 
showing that stocks are badly depleted. The s 
seems to be that there is no fixed price on any material, 
but that each inquiry is taken up and considered sepa- 
rately 4 break has come in furnace coke and the 
ket is weak at $1.90 at en for best grades. Sct 
continues dull and neglected, with prices ruling low 
an for several years 





Pig Iron.—A declin: 5 1 ton or more has tak 
place i rices of Bessemer and S iron, at | 
market is we with S n being of ed at 
st ll lk Ve prices th: e ¢ ted n this report | ist 
week the ( rbon -Stee Lo ! ht s t t 
b OT De empber-rebD I s] ) ent t not ib 
$13.25 at Valley furnace $14.15, Pittsburgh i 
ports are that a slightl lower p vas n le | 
same interest bought ( is ¢ Bessemer for this 
years delivery at about $15.25, Valley furnace. W. P 
Snvder Ww { rept t the ¢ 12 { é t Recs 
ron in October t ve n $15.703 an f S 
$12,709. both at Vall ' e to whicl nN 1 Id 
be added for Pittsburch or Cleveland delivery. Sales 
were s ll. there h been not ver 00 Tt s of 
yessemer and possibly 50 tons of bas Chese p S 

re a little over 4: i | ‘ t} the verage prices 

r September In the early part « last wes sale 

’ tons of Bessemer was reported at $15.7 nd 
nother of 1000 tons at $15.75. but subsequently there 
were sales of 500 tons of Bessemer at $15.25 and 400 
tons at slightly lows gure We note a sale of 1500 
tons c y rorge iro! cC 21 %.35S. Valley f n r to a 
| | nsi eT Prices T ) ndr I art weaker 
I ». 2 1s being offered at $13.5 Valley We also 
note a sale of 1000 tons oO! m Lhe ble Bessemer for 
November and December at $14, Valley We quote 
Bessemer. S15 >S basi » 2 5 N 2 f uNndry $12.50 
to $13.75: malleable Bessemer, $14: gray forge, $13.35. 
ill at Valley furnace, the rate for delivery in the 
Cleveland or Pittsburgh districts be ‘ng gooc. a ton 


Billets and Sheet Bars.—The steel market has set 


tled down to a lower basis, and a feature of the sit 

tion is that the usual differential of about $1 a ton in 
favor of sheet bars over billets has almost dis ippeart d 
There seems to be more pressure on the part of sheet 
mills to sell sheet bars than billets, and this accounts 
for the fact that prices on both are about the same 
There is little new inquiry for steel, but it is said that 
large consumers of sheet and tin bars are willing to 
close their requirements now for all of next year on 
the basis of about $22, Pittsburg] The mills that were 


offered this business declined to take it We quot 
even-hearth and Bessemer billets for delivery over the 
remainder of the year at $22, and Bessemer or open 
hearth sheet bars at $22, maker’s mill, Pittsburgh or 
Youngstown. We note, however, that a Youngstown 
producer of steel would not deliver steel in the Pitts 
burgh market at the above prices, nor would.a Pitts 
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burgh producer agree to deliver steel in the 
town district at $22 for billets or bars. W, 
forging billets at $26, and axle billets about $24, 
mill, Pittsburgh. 

Steel Rails—No large orders for 1914 deliv. 
been taken by the local interest. There is a fa 
small orders of standard sections, ranging fr: 
500 tons, which aggregate considerable tonna: 
new demand for light rails is fairly active, « 
from coal mining interests. Rerolling rail n 
tinue to quote prices on light rails about $2 a 
than on rails rolled from billets. We quote sp! 
at 1.50c. per lb. and standard section rails at 
lb. Light rails are quoted as follows: 25, 30, 35 


15 lb. sections, 1.25c.; 16 and 20 Ib., 1.30¢c.; 12 
Ib., 1.35¢., and 8 and 10 Ib., 1.40c., all in carl 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Muck Bar.—The Youngstown Sheet & Tul 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio, and A. M. Byers C 
Girard, Ohio, and Pittsburgh, have declared t!] 
dling mills open, which have been idle sinc: 
Both state that they will not treat with th 
Vulcan as an organization, but will pay Amal 
rates. There is not much new inquiry for n 
but it is somewhat scarce and prices are 
quote best grades, made from all pig iron, at 1 
$31 to $32 Eastern muck bar is being offer 
about $30 per ton delivered in this district 


€ 5 





Plates.—New inquiries for cars are better, a: 
ntracts have been placed. The Chicago & 
western Railroad has placed 2000 steel hopper ca: 

the Barney & Smith Car Company. The 
Rochester & Pittsburgh is still in the market f 
box cars and 1000 gondolas. The Cambria Steel 
pany has taken 1000 steel coke cars for the P 
vania Railroad Lines East. The Pittsburgh-\V 
Terminal is in the market for 2000 coal cars 
Wabash for 500 hopper car bodies. The Lehigh & 
New England is inquiring for 200 gondolas and ; 
hoppers. It is also reported that the New York Cen 
tral is figuring on a large number of cars, but this is 
not confirmed A San Francisco concern is the low 
idder on the dock in Pearl Harbor, Hawaiian Islands, 
r which about 3500 tons of plates, shapes and bars 

























will be used. The general demand for plates is dull 
nd prices are weak. We quote % in. and heavier 
tank plate at 1.30c., but as low as 1.25c. has been named 


on recently placed business. 

Structural Material—New inquiry is light, but 
fair amount of work is being placed. The Amer 
Bridge Company has taken about 2600 tons ot 
work for the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad at Ma 
and Kessler’s Curve, W. Va., while tl 
Laughlin Steel Company has taken about 52 
new coal barges, 300 tons for a new mill building 
Greensboro, N. C., and about 500 tons of plates 
shapes for furnace bindings and soaking pit wor! 
the new open-hearth steel plant of the Broke 
Proprietary Company at New Castle, New 5 
Wales, Australia. The city of Pittsburgh is figuring 
on a new cantilever bridge in Bloomfield in this 
that will require about 2500 tons. The market 
tinues weak. We quote beams and channels uy 
in. at 1.30c., Pittsburgh, but the market is in sucl 
dition that on large tonnage this price might be shi 


Wire Rods.—With little new demand, the market 's 


1e 
525 


weak, in sympathy with wire products. We 
Bessemer, open-hearth and chain rods at $20 
burgh 

Ferrcalloys.—A local firm has sold 100 tons 0! 


j 
1: r S 


lish 80 per cent. ferromanganese at $50, seaboard, 
curing this business in competition with German, w! 
was offered at $49.50 or less. There is not mu 
inquiry, but the price on English seems to be wW' 
maintained. We quote 80 per cent. foreign ferrot 


‘ one 
the } S 


ganese at $50, Baltimore, the freight rate to the 
burgh district being $2.16 a ton. We quote 50 pe! 
ferrosilicon, in lots up to 100 tons, at $75: é 
tons to 600 tons, $74; over 600 tons, $73, Pittsburg 
We quote 10 per cent. ferrosilicon at $22; II per ‘ 
$23, and 12 per cent., $24, f.o.b. cars Jackson ‘ 
Ohio, or Ashland, Ky., furnaces. We quote 2 
cent. spiegeleisen at $25 at furnace. We quot 
titanium at 8c. per Ib. in carloads; 10c. 1n 200 
and over, and 12c. in lots up to 2000 Ib. 


Skelp.—In sympathy with other lines of 
material, the skelp market has quieted down 
deal and prices are weak. While we do not 
below 1.30c. on grooved steel and 1.35c. on sheat 
is very likely these prices could be shaded on desira 


“ar 
™ 


business. We quote grooved steel skelp at '.3 


































































el skelp, 1.35¢.; grooved iron skelp, 1.55c., 
iron skelp, 1.60c., delivered to buyers’ mills 
rh district. 


Iror d Steel Bars—The decline of $1 per ton or 
bars has not stimulated the demand, nor 
ted by the mills that it would. The lower 
g on finished iron and steel bars simply 
lull condition of the market and are in sym- 
the weakness existing in prices on other 
terial. The new demand for steel bars is 
for small lots, and mills report that speci- 
nst contracts are only fair. The mills still] 
erate amount of business on their books 
ning mostly on contracts placed some time 
has been some slowing down in opera- 
he output of both tron and steel bars is 
ss than it was some time ago. The new 
ron bars is also very dull, with all the mills 
rders. We quote steel bars for prompt or 
livery at 1.30c. to 1.40c. and iron bars at 
latter price would be shaded on any 
rs. Local warehouses are charging about 

ill lots of steel bars for spot delivery 
Sheets —I'wo leading makers report that new orders 
the past three or four days have been 
s, but they are nearly all for small lots 
yers ask for prompt shipment, thus show- 
eds to replenish stocks. As yet there is 
among consumers to anticipate and they 
from hand to mouth. The leading con- 
lding No. 28 Bessemer black sheets at 2c. 
ilvanized at 3c., Pittsburgh, but for cer- 
delivery these prices are shaded. This 
the fact that some sheet mills are giving 
tage they may have in freight rates and 
».b. at mill and adding actual freight to 
ery. Some of the larger consumers and 
een trying hard to place contracts for 
ent prices for delivery over the first half 
he mills do not care to commit themselves 
present low prices. It is stated none of 
ntering orders for first quarter except in 
cases. It is not believed that the output 
present is more than 60 per cent. of the 
he mills. We quote Nos. 9 and to blue 
ts at 1.50c. to 1.55c.; No. 28 Bessemer 
2.05c.; No. 28 galvanized, 3c. to 3.10c.; No 
ick plate, H. R. and A., 2c.; Nos. 29 and 
lese prices are f.o.b. Pittsburgh, in carload 
ts, jobbers charging the usual advances 

Irom store. 

Plate-——On Monday, November 4, the American 
Plate Company fixed prices on tin plate 
ry on the basis of $3.40 for 100-lb. cokes 
[o0-lb. ternes. On September 10, 1912, 
cokes were fixed at $3.60 and on 100-lb. 
but conditions in the tin-plate trade, and 
eneral steel business, were very much 
tember of last year than they are now, and 
the manufacturers decided to fix a lower 
\s yet no contracts have been placed by 
ers, and it will take some little time to 
y will take hold. Tin-plate mills con 
| operations, and the output at present 
60 to 65 per cent. of total capacity. For 
st of the tin-plate mills have been accu- 
ks for shipment early in the year against 
racts We now quote 100-Ilb. cokes at 
lb. ternes at $3.30 per base box f.o.b., 


Nair Spikes.—Makers report that practically no 
being placed. None of the railroads is 
and contracts have been cleaned up, so 
business is about as dull at this time as 
bly be. Very low prices continue to be 
es in Chicago and other Western districts 
new business is being placed to test the 
ve quote railroad spikes in base sizes, 

at $1.55. and small railroad and boat 
ads at $1.65 per roo Ib. f.o.b., Pittsburgh. 


Rivets—The new discounts on nuts and 

into effect recently have given more 
e market, but up to this time have not 
w demand to any considerable extent. 
nsumers are still placing orders mostly 

cover current needs, but are not buying 
w demand for rivets is only fair and for 
perations among boiler shops and other 
, rivets have quieted down a good deal, and 
ted new demand very materially. We 
head structural rivets $1.80 to $1.85 in 
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large lots and $1.90 to $1.95 in small lots, and cone head 
boiler rivets at $1.90 to $1.95 in large lots and $2 to $2.05 
in small lots. Terms 30 days net, less 2 per cent. for 
cash in 10 days. The new discounts on nuts and bolts 
are as follows: In lots of 300 lb. or over, delivered 


with a 20c. freight radius of makers’ works 





Coach and lag screws.. tudes aceneuseee eet Ge meena 
Small carriage bolts, cut threads.........75 and 174% off 
Small ca age olts, rolled threads “ 80 and 2%% off 
Large carriage oits 0 and 15% oft 
Smail machine olts, cut reads 80 and 244% off 
> i1achine bolts, 1 ed threads S and tt 
Large machine ts ind und 2'%4"e on 
Machine Its, with C.P.« and T nuts, s 
oO 
I e it with C.P.« an i argc 
) j > off 
»s ire fh pressed iked a i 36.U ff list 
llexagor t $6.70 off list 
P.¢ kK c i | t $5.80 off lis 
H ts s a rg £4.80 list 
. ts, smaiic i 16 $7.40 st 
I in square s > 
I i KXagor 
~€ g nuts & and large 5 ind 10 nt 
C le * - : 
‘ x € . i i S off 
I mre x ' 
Rive ed K di 
R n i : i } ft 
1 cay ews nt 
St ard set screws : i off 


Shafting.—This trade does not show any improve- 


ment, the demand still being dull and only for small 
lots, while specifications trom the large consumers are 
unsatisfactory. Keports are that a number ot the lead- 
ing automobile makers are operating at a greatiy re 
duced rate, which accounts for the tact that specifica 
tions for shaiting from this trade are much ehtes 
than for some time. Prices continue weak We quote 
cold rolled shafting at 62 to 63 per cent. off list in car 
loads and larger lots, and 55 to 60 per cent. Off in 
small lots, delivered in base territory 


Hoops and Bands.—The demand is only for smal 


lots, most consumers being covered by contracts 
against which specifications are quiet We continue 
to quote bands at 1.30c. to 1.35c., with extras as per the 
steel bar card and steel hoops at 1.50c., Pittsburg! 


Wire Products.—The season in wire products is 
rretiy well over, and the new demand is dull, being only 
or small lots to cover current needs or round out stocks, 
Specifications from jobbers are only fair The prices 

t $1.60. on wire naiis and $1.40 on plain annealed wire 
are not being strictly heid, but are being shaded by 
some makers for delivery to certain points, notably in 
the Ohio River districts. All the wire and wire nail 
mills are operating at a reduced rate, and the output is 
lighter than for some months. We cuote wire nails to 
jobbers $1.60; cut nails, $1.60; plain annealed wire, 
$1.40; galvanized barb wire, $2, and painted barb wire, 
$1.60 f.o.b., Pittsburgh, per 100 |b., usual terms, actual 
freight added to points of delivery. 


Merchant Steel—The new demand continues dull, 


ind only for small lots, while specifications against 
contracts ar¢ quiet Prices ire weak with hardly 
enough new business coming out to test the market. 
General asking pricess which are being materially 
shaded on any desirable business, are as follows: Iron 
nished tire, 14x % in. and larger, 1.35c., base; under 
14x % in. 1.50c.; planished tire, 1.55c.; charnel tire, 
% to % and 1 in. 1.85c. to 1.95c.; 1% im. and larger, 
1.95¢.; toe calk, 1.95c. to 2.05c., base; flat sleigh shoe, 
1.70c.; concave and convex, 1.75c.; cutter shoe, tapered 
or bent, 2.25c. to 2.35c.; spring steel, 1.95c. to 2.05¢ 
machinery steel, smooth finish, 1.80c. We quote cold- 
rolled strip steel as follows: Base rates for 1 in. and 
44 in. and wider, under 0.20 carbon, and No. to and 
heavier, hard temper, 3.25 soft, 3.50c.; coils, hard, 


3.15¢.; soft, 3.40c.; freight allowed. The usual differen- 
tials apply for lighter gauges and sizes 


Standard Pipe.—Mills report that the general de- 
mand for merchant pipe is as heavy as looked for at 
this season of the year, which is always the dull time 
in the pipe trade. The recent reduction of $2 a ton on 
lap-weld steel pipe has put the market on a more 
stable basis, and the mills state that the new discounts 
are firmly held. The pipe mills are well filled with 
orders to the end of the year and there is no disposi- 
tion to cut the market to get new business. No large 
gas or oil lines are being figured on, as it is too late 
in the season to start large pipe-laying projects. Oil 
country goods continue in active demand; heavy drill- 
ing is beimg done in the Southwest territory and will 
likely continue throughout the winter. Discounts in 
effect on iron and steel pipe are printed on a previous 
page. 


ad 
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Boiler Tubes—A fair amount of new business is 
being placed, and specifications against contracts are 
moderate. We note, however, that regular discounts 
on both steel and charcoal iron boiler tubes are being 
shaded to jobbers one point or more. 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—The scrap market continues 
to drag, the demands being light. Prices are again 
lower. An embargo has been declared at one of the 
prominent consuming points, but dealers report that 
consumers are more willing to take in scrap at the low 
prices ruling. Selected heavy steel scrap has been 
offered as low as $11.50, and bundled sheet scrap has 
sold at close to $6 at loading point, or about $6.75, 
Pittsburgh. Cast-iron borings are weaker, being 
offered as low as $7.25 delivered. Dealers are quoting 
about as follows per gross ton for delivery in the 
Pittsburgh and other districts: 

Selected heavy steel scrap, Steubenville, 


Follansbee, Brackenridge, Sharon, Mones 
sen, Midland and Pittsburgh delivery... 


a 


.$11.50 to $11.7 


Compressed side and end sheet scrap............++. 10.25 
No. 1 foundry cast .. Jacke wha ae sen 12.00 to 12.25 
No. 2 foundry cast iweesaeen 10.75to 11.00 
Bundled sheet scrap, f.o.b. consumers’ mills, 

Pittsburgh district ‘ Sas ha aie aie 6.75to 7.00 


Rerolling rails, Newark and Cambridge, 





Ohio, Cumberland, Md., and Franklin, Pa.. 12.75 to 13.00 
No. 1 railroad malleable stock ....... 11.25to 11.50 
Grate bars 8.00 to 8.25 
Low phosphorus melting stock 15.00 to 15.25 
Iron car axle 24.25to 24.75 
Steel car axles ee 17.25to 17.50 
Locomotive axles, steel 20.75 to 21.25 
Locomotive axles, n 25.25 to 25.75 
No. 1 busheling scrajy 11.50 
No busheling scrajy 7.00 
*“Machine shop turnings 6.51 
Old carwheels .... nee anos oe ye 
*Cast-iron borings 7.25 t 
Sheet bar crop ends .. A (weosesese See 
Old iron rails ewkk.cteeueawen 14.25 to 
No. 1 rail: 1 w ght ap . - 13.50 to 
Heavy steel axle turnings ........ sis ae.” Cae 
Stove plate : bucée. uN 
[hese prices are f.o.b. ci at consumers’ mills in 





burg! Iict + 


qgistrict. 


+Shipping point. 


Coke.—A serious break occurred in the price cf 
furnace coke last week, due to a sale of 10,000 tons cf 
staridard grade at $1.90 at oven. All efforts to hold 
the market at $2.50 have been given up. The coke oper- 
ators made desperate efforts to prevent the break, 
shutting down a large number of ovens to restrict out- 
put, but, with a steadily declining pig iron market, 
they found it impossible to sell coke at $2.50 or any- 
where near that price. Best grades of furnace coke are 
being freely offered at $2, while some grades not so 
high in quality are being offered as low as $1.75. We 
quote standard makes of furnace coke at $1.85 to $2 and 
72-hour foundry coke at $2.75 to $2.85 per net ton at 
oven. The Connellsville Courier reports the output of 
coke last week in the Upper and Lower Connellsville 
regions at 385,670 net tons, an increase over the pre- 
vious week of nearly 6000 tons. 


Chicago 


Curcaco, ILt., November 3, 1913. 

The week has brought out few developments above 
the level of routine business. What is of most interest 
in its bearing upon prices in this market is the deter- 
mination of the local mills to secure for themselves as 
much of the available Western business as they desire, 
to the exclusion of Eastern competitors. This inten- 
tion is already reflected in quotations of 1.48c. Chicago 
for bars, plates and shapes. Prices for black and gal- 
vanized sheets are also down to the equivalent of 2c. 
and 3c. Pittsburgh, respectively, for No. 28 gauge. The 
bar iron market has shown some power of resistance 
in that there seems to have been no recurrence of 
1.124%c., which was done in two instances. Some im- 
provement is noted in railroad inquiry. The Illinois 
Central, Santa Fe and Louisville & Nashville railroads 
are receiving quotations, while the Burlington and St. 
Paul have made some purchases of track fastenings. 
Pig iron prices remain unchanged and with the excep- 
tion of one transaction in malleable iron sales are un- 
important. The scrap market shows a few additional 
reductions, but no important changes. 


Pig Iron.—Aside from the buying of malleable iron 
by a Missouri company, whose inquiry for rooo tons is 
understood to have been exceeded by the actual pur- 
chase, the market is devoid of interest. Inquiry and 
sales are confined very largely to carload lots, but it is 
interesting to note that shipping instructions for this 








1913 
iron are urgent and positive. The general “i 
among customers indicates that buying wil! tate 
lower prices. The furnaces with their first | utous 
largely unsold are not over optimistic as trend 
of the market. Prices show no change, wit ther 
iron selling for the most part on the basis Stren 
Birmingham, for No. 2 and Lake iron at $1- ; 
nace. The following quotations are for iro ' 
at consumers’ yards, except those for Nort 
dry, malleable Bessemer and basic iron, ‘ 
f.o.b. furnace and do not include a local , 
charge averaging 50c. a ton: 

Lake Superior charcoal, Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4....$15.2 

Northern coke foundry, No. 1.... ........ 15.5 

Northern coke foundry, No. 2............. 15.01 

Northern coke foundry, No. 3............. 14.5 

Southern coke, No. 1 foundry and No. 1 soft 16.35: 

Southern coke, No. 2 foundry and No. 2 soft 15.8 

Soutieed’ CHM, Tes Bicctintstonsceevds tak 15.35 a 

SOU COME, eM Sis ke dk bs cv tcededenes 14.85 

SOUINGG OE SOURS & 5 oa dk donk nd dee soeuds 14.85 

BOs QD Sash oda bc bone tetndeneds 14.35 ¢ 

SERS NES nee osrceescceadiwneaie 15 

nn SR eee ee eet ee 

OEE a 55S ie kde AOA oe obs Re monkeld 15.00 t 

Jackson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 6 per cent.. 

Jackson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 8 per cent 

Jackson Co, and Kentucky silvery, 10 per cent.. 


Rails and Track Supplies —The Chicago, Burlingtoy 
& Quincy Railroad returned its formal t 
25,000 tons of rails to the Illinois Steel Company last 
week, covering its purchases previously announ 
and with this contract orders for its requirements 
angle bars were placed. The matter of tie plates, spikes 
and bolts for this road remains open. The Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul has closed for a considerable 
portion of its track fastenings and is negotiating wit 
regard to rails. Other rail inquiries have been received 
from the Illinois Central, the Santa Fe and the Louis 
ville & Nashville, the latter asking for delivery at Pen- 
sacola, Fla. Lower prices have been made on track 
fastenings in the current negotiations and we now 
quote standard railroad spikes at 1.65c. to 1.70c., base: 
track bolts with square nuts, 2.10c. to 2.15c., base, all in 
carload lots, Chicago; tie plates, $30 to $32, net 
standard section Bessemer rails, Chicago, 1.25 
open hearth, 1.34c.; light rails, 25 to 45 Ib., 1.25¢.; 16 
to 20 Ib., 1.30c.; 12 lb., 1.35¢.; 8 Ib., 1.40¢.; angle bars, 
1.50c., Chicago. 


Cc ise 


Structural Material—Reports concerning the 
ity of fabricating shops vary widely. Where a lar 
shop in Kansas City found October to be the seco 
month in its history both as regards tonnage and col- 
lections, probably only one Chicago shop has three 
months work on its books. But three contracts for 
fabricated steel are reported for the week, the largest 
of these being 2027 tons for the Lake Washington 
Canal lock gates at Seattle, awarded to the Penn 
Bridge Company. The American Bridge Company w! 
build a car ferry for the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company, calling for 317 tons, and the Minne- 
apolis Steel & Machinery Company will furnish 223 
tons for a new building for the University of Minne- 
sota. Inquiries for cars (with some purchases vat 
ously reported) are noted as emanating from the Fer 
Marquette, Wabash, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Pau 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas and Soo railroads. As much 
as possible is being withheld concerning the act' 
tent of this business and it is therefore difficult 
verify current reports. The Chicago Street Railways 
Company is understood to have ordered 100 cars IT 
the Southern Car Company. From other sources tao 
car building the demand for structural material 1s & 
ceedingly light. Prices have felt the effect t 
limited business available, and quotations as ow *» 
1.48c., Chicago, are no longer denied. For Chicag 
livery from mill we quote 1.48c. to 1.53c. 


re 
5 





For structural shapes out of store we continu 
Chicago delivery 1.95c. 


Plates.—During the eariy stages of a period 
cession in prices the lowest quotations are ordain 
made in this market by some of the smaller mi 
Ohio and in the Pittsburgh district. As the scat 
of business becomes more pronounced the local 1 
assume the position of reserving Western bus 
themselves sacrificing their freight advantage to © 
The past week indicates that this condition has 5° 
arisen and universal mill plates can be secure: 
basis of 1.30c., Pittsburgh, where desirable : 
involved, and it can hardly be said that this qu sie. 
is a minimum for sheared plates. For Chicago 
ery from mill we quote 1.48c. 


ness 


in 30 


to ¢ 





For plates out of store we quote 1.95c. 


Sheets.—With further declines in the pric 


af sheet 
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and corresponding concessions in black and 
sheets have appeared. It is now practically 
for the mills to do better than 2.18c., Chi- 
he general run of business in No. 28 black 

r the same gauge in galvanized. Business 
lerate, although both jobbers and manufac- 
as ks are unquestionably very low. We quote 
tae | delivery from mill: No. 1o blue annealed, 
No. 28 black, 2.18c.; No. 28 galvanized, 


— Sc.; 


the business in sheets continues very light. We 
nge as follows: No. 10 blue annealed, 2.15c.; No. 
No. 28 galvanized, 3.80c. 


Bars.—Steel bar business has been purely routine 
| to specifications against contracts. The 
rices at which bar iron was sold two weeks 
ago St to have been exceptional rather than repre- 
sentint actual status of the market, for no evi- 
eir being repeated has come to light. The 
rket is now in the neighborhood of 1.17%c., 
im quotations at 1.15c. We quote for mill 
; follows: Bar iron, 1.15c. to 1.20¢.; soft steel 
rs, 1.4 to 1.58c.; hard steel bars, 1.40c. to 1I.50c.; 
n carloads, 60 per cent. off; less than carloads, 

t. off. 


from store we quote soft steel bars 1.85c.; bar iron, 
ng bars, 1.85c. base, with 5c. extra for twisting in 
ver, and usual card extras for smaller sizes; shaft- 


ent. off. 


Rivets and Bolts.—As in all other materials specifi- 
ivets and bolts, particularly from the job- 
ited to quantities that keep pace with 
nsumers, stocks being maintained at the 
ble ebb. Requirements of new work are less 
We quote from mill as follows: Carriage 
x 6 in., rolled thread, 80-24; cut thread, 
rger sizes, 70-15; machine bolts up to 4 x 4 
thread, 80-7%4; cut thread, 80-2%; large size, 
screws, 80-10-10; hot pressed nuts, square 
per cwt.; hexagon, $6.70 off per cwt. Struc- 
to 114 in., 1.98c. to 2.03c., base, Chicago, 

ts; boiler rivets, roc. additional. 


we quote for structural rivets, 2.70c., and for boiler 
ichine bolts up to 4% x 4 in., 70-5-10; larger sizes, 
Its up to % x 6 in., 75-5; larger sizes, 70-7% off. 
square head, $5.50, and hexagon, $6.20 off per cwt. 


M 


Old Material—Despite the low level of prices, ample 
tinues available for whatever demand con- 
make upon the market. While some 

s country scrap, are not moving as freely, 
ifacturers and the railroads are under the 
the most part of moving their accumu- 

the best prices obtainable. Railroad offer- 
current week are light, including 3700 tons 
\tchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and a blank list 
Erie. Our quotations have been reduced 
few instances, but the general market re- 

as it was a week ago. We quote for de- 
yers’ works, Chicago and vicinity, all freight 


charges paid, as follows: 


S icawanakbarenonat nawuereee $13.50 to $14.00 

le, TOPCO odes caceeevascesnt 12.00 to 12.50 

leet Ce BD Gi cond < dan seks 11.25to 11.75 
standard section, subject to 

40 Oke ROMER VOCeVeEShwaeeeRES CERN ERS 24.00 

‘casabapenaed ap aweneseterat 12.00 to 12.50 

eo 8 Re err 9.75 to 10.25 

and guards, cut apart. 9.75 to 10.25 

cb ecdsbanddbebebovscess. Sa sae 

SS vaketanwed ; . 7.00to 7.50 

Per Net Ton. 

i splice bars..... “i . -$13.25 to $13.75 

nd transoms 12.50to 13.00 

bien o¢bCab cheers 9.00to 9.50 

f 20.00 to 20.50 

S smadnes chewed ena ehesed eas 13.75to 14.25 

S WOU tcc cundect oteinntes 9.25to 9.75 

OG WIGGHED iicdndedcbebesvitee 8.50to 9.00 

<n bead atae ghey eid Gad canines 8.50to 9.00 

S am COUR sccccacenciene 9.25to 9.75 

e B <omeauan aneckeoedddes otenan, a ee 

Crfen, GMIGUT cs scccuncceacuavea ses 10.75 to 11.25 

SP ter: i. uvievaunsesesocsal 4.50to 4.75 

veedetes edédbscccdetaecveas 4.50to 5.00 

BD ccvstvesencaeseneuscapnanedn 7.75to 8.25 

ME 1c ccceeaseerens enna 6.25to 6.75 

cut to sheets and rings...... 7.00to 7.50 

NOE .cvescede seccavesueedaaes 10.25to 10.75 

TEP viessunneses oes bedudames 10.25 to 10.75 

nd light cast scrap............ 9.2$to 9.75 

allege. .5<c sv inky aesetnaeeaen 9.50to 10.00 

_ MOGGERS .checdehniésn cevande 8.75to 9.25 

a ENT YT Oe ee ee 7.00to 7.50 


Wire Pr ducts.—Although a measure of stability has 
market with a reduction of prices to the 


Pittsburgh, for nails, these lower quota- 
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tions have failed to bring out any large amount of 
business. Specifications indicate that both jobbers and 
retailers are doing a hand-to-mouth business. Prices 
to jobbers are as follows: Plain wire, No. 9 and coarser, 
base, $1.58; wire nails, $1.78; painted barb wire, $1.78; 
galvanized, $2.15; polished staples, $1.78; galvanized, 
$2.10, all Chicago. 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—The only municipal award of the 
past week was for 150 tons at Oxtord, Kansas. A 
somewhat better showing has been made in routine 
business of which a fair aggregate tonnage is reported. 
We quote as follows, per net ton, Chicago: Water pipe, 
4-in., $28; 6 to 12-in., $26; 16-in. and up, $25, with $1 
extra for gas pipe. 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., November 4, 1913. 


Confronted with gradually weakening markets, con- 
sumers continue to make purchases very conservative- 
ly. Forward buying is largely deferred, awaiting de- 
velopments. Foundry iron sales have been light, but 
prices have receded 25c. a ton. Basic has been sold 
for this year’s delivery at $15. Forge is also lower, 
while standard low phosphorus has a decidedly weaker 
appearance, due to possible importations of that grade. 
Buyers of finished materials are awaiting the establish- 
ment of a stable price level. Reports of prices under 
recent quotations continue to be heard. Railroad buy- 
ing promises to become more active. Mill operations 
continue to recede. The coke market is weak, with 
some forward inquiry for furnace grades. In old ma- 
terial a number of the leading grades are practically un- 
called for. 

Iron Ore.—Consumers show no interest in the mar- 
ket. Importations during the week ended October 30 
included 3000 tons from Venezuela and 6250 tons from 
Cuba. 

Pig Iron.—Prices have been gradually working 
toward a lower level. While some producers still re- 
fuse to make concessions from the basis of $16, deliv- 
ered, for standard brands of No. 2 X foundry iron, sales 
are being made at $15.75 and in instances, particularly 
for less desirable brands, this has been shaded. In fact, 
all grades exhibit an easier tendency. Sales have been 
confined to small lots, one sizeable inquiry, 1500 tons, 
being divided among several producers. In this trans- 
action a portion of the iron was for delivery over the 
first quarter of next year and part was taken by one 
seller at $15.75 for No..2 X, both for this year and 
first quarter delivery. This may be taken to indicate 
that no higher prices for first quarter, at least, will be 
obtainable. As a rule, consumers are not putting out 
inquiries for 1914 requirements but purchase odd lots 
for early shipment and are awaiting developments 
Cast-iron pipe makers are still in the market for good 
tonnages. One Delaware River interest continues to 
buy odd lots, prices of which range from $14.75 to $15, 
delivered, while another interest has just put out an 
inquiry for 6000 tons, half gray forge and half 
No. 3 foundry, for delivery in January and Feb 
ruary. Talk of importation of Middlesbrough No. 3 
foundry is still heard, but business can not be profitably 
done at present prices. Cargo lot buyers are compar- 
atively scarce. The movement in Virginia foundry 
grades has been light. The leading interest has with- 
drawn from its position of holding at $13.25 at furnace 
for this year’s delivery. While the demand for rolling 
mill forge iron has not been active, there has been some 
small lot movement, particularly to the central part 
of the State, at prices which represent $14.75 to $16, 
delivered in this immediate vicinity. The demand for 
steel making grades has been irregular. Negotiations 
are still pending against an inquiry for 1500 tons of 
tessemer for an Eastern consumer. Upward of 1000 
tons of basic pig has been sold for this year’s shipment 
at $15 delivered, representing a decline of 2sc. from 
recent sales. Prospective business in basic is light. A 
sale of tooo tons and one of 200 tons of Lebanon 
Valley low phosphorus have been made at $18 at fur 
nace. Standard low phosphorus pig has been quiet, but 
inquiries would no doubt bring out lower prices, as 
readjustments are said to be under way. Interest is 
being taken in the possible importation of British hem- 
atite, in competition with domestic low phosphorus, it 
being stated that this grade could be brought in at 
about $21.50 on dock here. Extras and freights would 
probably add $1.50 to this price, for delivery in this 
vicinity. While deliveries on all grades of pig iron 
are being freely taken, and stocks on furnace yards 
are being reduced, prices are nevertheless inclined to 
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Old Material.—Mills show even 
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dealers, on business applying on old 
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ported at $13.50, delivered. Sellers find it 
possible to get buyers interested, even at pr 
sions. Prices continue to move downwar 
small lots. The following range about rep; 
market, at which business might be done. 
in buyers’ yards in this district, covering ¢ 
sylvania and taking freight rates varying 


21.35 per gross ton: 
No L eav nelting steel . > 
Old , ’ re 1 , 1 
| heav ‘ y eel scrat 
(nomiir ) 
id ste« ix! 
Old es (nominal) 
Old irwheels . 
wre 
Wroug n pip. 
N« rorme MTre ..¢«s- 5 
‘ } 
ight iron (nominal) ..... 
ne pay { 
Wrought nings 
Cast be S 


Cleveland 
Onto, Ne 
shipments will fall 


t 
ut will exceed t 


Che total lake movement for 


CLEVELAND, 
Iron Ore.—Lake ore 


} f 


em 


0.0C0 tons. b 


' 
the sea 


e between 48,000,000 and 49,000,000 tons 
ily be ne the latter figure. Shipment 
ere ¢ “84 tons, a loss of 488 335 tons 
( be year ago. Lake shipments 
t ( er I aggregated $5,787,368 
rease oO 438,767 tons over the s 
e November movement last year 
674 I ut shipments for November this 
( ed to be considerably less than 
in N mber a year ago. Ore firms are ra 
ng up on shipments and the movement w 
light after next week However some ‘ 
shipped out of Escanaba until December 1. 1 
irgh Steamship Company will not load outs 
sels tter November 13 We quote prices s 
Old range Bessemer, $4.4( Mesaba Bessemer, $4 
ld nge non-Bessemer, $3.50; Mesaba non-Bes 


3.40 
, 


Pig Iron.—The market is somewhat 
ing apparently due to an aggressi 
s to have been adopted by some ol 
npanies to take on tonnage While 
well sold up for the remainder of the ye 
e been booked for delivery after Ja 


rket is weak and lower prices are bein 

Valley foundry iron has been offer 
nd at $13.60 at furnace for No. 2 and 
ve reduced their price to $14.50, deliv 
possible that this price can be shaded 
en no local business to test the m 
the lake furnaces has become a 
uthern Ohio furnaces in the central 
State and is reported to be making sales 
tory on the basis of $13 50 or 
sale of a small lot 


ere? 


one ( 


under for N 
of basic is reported by 


below $ 


ice aft 3.50, 


I Bessemer iron is nort 
ind malleable Bessemer is down to 

lar inquiry pending is from an 
sumer for 2coo to 3coo tons for the first half 
G. Taylor Company, Philadelphia, has an 
for 1oco tons of basic for delivery over 
is little activity in southern iron, al 
hipn ent sales have been made t $1 
For first half delivery Southern iron 
$11.50. Two Valley furnaces have blow: 
November 1, one of these going out for lac! 
Unless conditions improve others will p1 
the end of the year. For pr 
and delivery until January 1 we quote d 
I follows 


$14 


ge foundry 


out before 


' 


land as 


Southern No. 2 
Gray torge ete ‘ ce ceoseeset 
Jackson County silvery, 8 per cent. silicon 

Coke.—The market is dull and prices 
Furnace coke is being freely offered at $1.90 
at oven and some tonnage has been sold 
for November delivery. For delivery over ¢! 
der of the year standard Connellsville found! 
quoted at $2.75 to $3. 
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shed Iron and Steel—tThe demand in finished this territory have ered for nearby requirements $3 
s a slight improvement, but orders are mostly Based on freight rates of $3.25 from Birmingham and 4 

ts and for immediate delivery. Prices are $1.20 from Ironton we quote hb. Cimements. as : 


wer. The demand for plates shows more follows 
nt than other lines, but plate prices are par- er ee " ‘ — + 
veak, While plates are generally quoted at Sauthere « . a 284 hia 


n 4 
urgh, a 1I.25c. quotation is being made and Souther to 14.2 the 
inquiry might bring out a lower price : rn, X 13.7 3 
are quoted at 1.35c. and there are uncon ( es eae ae oe ae C) Pg 
rts that this price is being shaded The Southe ke, } , us 
tation on structural material is 1.35c., it Sout p t 7 tg 
le order will bring out a lower pric In : cad ‘ ; j 


lower prevailing prices the leading interest » 
is market to 1.40c. for steel bars, 1.35c 
and 1.30c. for plates Bar iron is weaker, 
having reduced their quotations t 
is light and one of the local mills is shu Cote. canell 
local sales agency of a Chicago mill that scene), aoe enol : oe 
irticularly active in the bar iron market a1 Se Ma Tae re : 
tits minimum quotation is now 1.20c. Some . ¥ ae ; : = o4 ‘ . 7 - ' 
ecently reported at lower prices Che : ; ' 
tion is quiet While some work is 
} ‘ 


no new inquiries have come out 


er are being shaded $1 tor Clevelat 
ces have been reduced $2 a ton to 


s and 2c. for plates and structural mate ae wer ee :; n Pi 





Material.—Quotations on several grades have 
lined in spite of the extremely low pric: se 
Some of the dealers believe that the Finished Material.—<A|i 1] 


H 
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ents \ local mill kas taken some he ; 
S10. Another ( leveland consumer is id to be tter t was t —r fi 
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“e » 
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» for busheling scrap. The Erie Railt 
vivania Lines have their usual monthly tate bull erations t the: sa f 
will close this week We quot I nd_for twisted I rei et I s well 


Ot ent 1 nth 


a 
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— ° . 
Cincinnati 
Onto, November 5, 1913.—(By Telegra 
Iron.—Melters in this territory are disposed to 
ing for next year’s requirements. Thos 
t already covered for first and second M 
are simply awaiting developments, and R 
ng iron merchants predict that only hand 
siness will be done during the present = ‘ te 
th Northern and Southern prices were weak Birmingham ¥ 
retty generally known that Standard No. 2 3 a 
be bought for this year’s shipment below BiRM M, vember 3,.1913 +) eee 
nd $11, Birmingham basis, present bus! Pig Iron—The ‘ thern 1 ron trade is in a “a 
ght to warrant a change in quotations \iting attitude itterine sal necial 
in be stated that in the majority of 1 to fill in where the scarcity of Nos. 1 and 2 soft is 
reductions are made in the above mer elt In such instances the full rhe price i ' : 


tations, the small amount involved would tained. There is littl ry umers are well “a 


t 
t sellers are willing to divide their commis supplied for the rest of the ye ind do it feel . ea 
ler to retain old customers. Practically all lined he future, well ‘ 
ries mentioned last week are yet unclosed, old for the same period and ars ewise unwilfine to * 
new one from northern Indiana for 500 igure on what the price will be for rota Dealer ie 
rthern and Southern foundry iron for gree with the makers as to the market basis and con 
nent. A small number of sales have been ditions. Some of them have placed numbers of «mall 
immediate territory for delivery this year, rders of special iron as a substitute for No. 2 sof é 
stances $11.50, Birmingham, was obtained nd report the uniforn isis of $ . All the hoot eg 
from Lake furnaces is still a factor to be ings were for spot. shipment S01 pecial analys te 


n central Ohio, but, in spite of the lower ron sold as high as $12.25. A small amount of char 
: 


\7 





no large business has been booked val iron has been s 


s dull and unchanged around - $14, Ironton, brand of high silicon iron is 
e figure can be inserted in contracts for ahead at $1 to $1.50 above the regular market. There 
shipment for either malleable or No, 2 is no report of price concesSsirors i any quarter. or 


ere is no demand for basic, as all users in f inquiry for any large tonnage at less than market 
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price. The foundry market has not been affected by 
any change in operation of furnaces of the leading 
interest, apprehension of which was reported in some 


quarters. That company has not changed any fur- 
naces from basic and is operating the rail mill at Ens- 
ley several days a week with the hope and, it is be 


lieved, the prospect of being able to continue the plant 


in operation until the holidays. We quote, per gross 
ton, f.o.b. Birmingham district furnaces (the highest 
price being obtained only in special instances), as fol- 
lows: 

No l foundry and soft... <6 hs ee 0 to $12.25 

No. 2 foundry and soft 11.50 to 11.75 

No. 3 foundry ieee baka weeCe seh ée seamen 11.00 to 11.25 

No. 4 foundry..... even ; ooncce) Mee te. Thze 

inet EOGNS nakans <a vacnchecxcnncet 10.25 to 10.50 

Basic 11.00 to 11.50 

CROTOREE do cdcconccnresesceeeseesie 23.50 to 24.00 

Cast-Iron Pipe—Manufacturers of water pipe again 
report running the shops on short time, but with a 
sufficiency of small orders to keep them going at that 
rate. Soil pipe manufacturers report quite a d/sposi 
tion to curtail operations, ow! to conditions in the 
trade. We quote, f.o.b. pipe shops as follows, per 
net ton: 4-in., $22; 6-in. and upward, $20, with $1 added 
for gas pipe. 

Coal and Coke—Coal has not shown any recovery 
from the comparative dullness existing in the stean 
coal trade. The mines are seeking customers and a 
number of collieries are reported as working on short 
time. The demand for domestic coal of high grades 
is excellent and prices tend to rise Coke has re 
covered its strength and is now sold at former high 
prices. The market is being uunded by the smelter 
trade in Arizona and Nevada, owing to the spread of 
the strike fever in that section, b no orders are re 
ig v- booked. Wie quote, per net to 0.b ven 
as follows: Furnace coke, $2.75 to $3; ndry, $3.75 
to a Ic 

Old Material—The market is excessively dull. Any 
promise of business would bring forth lower prices 

; 
but for the present quot: tions ire contir d. per gr S 
ton, f.o.b. dealers’ yards, as follows 

a (Gi OE. ena she eee be hheaseeauh $15.00 to $15.5¢ 

Old steel axles pe 5 ... 15.00 to 15.50 

a) ¢ . le 19 CMs 12 on 
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Inquiry for British Rails for America 


Steel Bars and Pig fron Lower—American 


Competition for Canadian Orders Acute 
( Cal ) 
LonpoN, ENGLAN November 5, 1913 

The general position is unchanged, with a dull tone 
and easing in price tendencies. There is no improvement 
in the pig-iron situation but warrant stocks are 159,371 
tons against 164,450 tons one week ago. Tin plate is 
slightly better but American competition for Canadian 
orders is acute. There is an I 3000 tons I 
rails for shipment to Savannah. We quote as follows, 
without change last week: 

Tin aan c es I4 xX 20, 112 sheets, 108 Ib. f.o.] 
Wales, 12s. 104d. ($3.13) 

(The following prices are per ton of 2240 lb.) 

Cleveland pig-iron warrants (Tuesday), sos. 8%d 
($12.32) against 51s. 914d. ($12.59) one week ago 


No. 3 Cleveland pig iron, makers’ price, f.o.b. Middles- 
nm t 


brough, 51s. 3d. ($12.46) against 52s. 3d. ($12.71) one 
week ago. 

lerromanganese, £9 17s. 3d. ($48). 

Steel sheet bars (Welsh), delivered at works in Swan- 
sea Valley, £4 15s. ($23.11) 

Steel bars, export, f.o.b. Clyde, £6 5s. ($30.48), a de 
cline of 2s. 6d. 

Steel joists, 15-in., export f.o.b. Hull or Grimsby, £5 
17s. 6d. ($28.50). 

Steel ship plates, Scotch, delivered local yards, £7 7s. 
6d. ($35.80). 

Steel black sheets, No. 28, export f.o.b. Liverpool, £9 


($43.79). 
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Steel rails, export, f.o.b. works port, £6 7s. 6d. 
(The following prices are per export ton of 1 
quivalent to 2237.669 Ib.) : 


German sheet bars, f.o.b. Antwerp, 85s. ($20, 
German 2-in. billets, f.o.b. Antwerp, 80s. ($1 


German basic steel bars, f.o.b. Antwerp, £4 tos. 
German joists, f.o.b. Antwerp, £5 5s. to £5 
to $26.28). ; 


German Prices Still Falling 


Trade Conditions More Discouraging— 


State Railroads Withhold Rail Orders 
BERLIN, 
No signs of improvement are seen anyw! 
in some important branches still further dep 
in volume of business is reported, with furth: DS 
in prices. This applies chiefly to products 
tected by trade organizations. At a meeting 
Steel Works Union this week it was reported 
position of beams is weak but that the expor 
for semi-finished steel is slightly better. Bas 
bars are now sold by some makers as low as 02 
marks ($21.90 to $22.13), but mills in a relatively 
position demand several marks more, with p 
extra-fine grades ranging upward to 100 marks ($ 
Iron ore under contract is being called for 
at the normal rate. The Ore Association of th: - 
land region, which terminates at the end of 
has just been renewed for a further period of 
Some supplementary buying of pig iron is still rey 
very quiet. While consumptior 
almost as great as production, it is doubted v 


October 24, 


ut business is 


the Pig Iron Syndicate will long continue abk 
ket the present large output of the furnaces 
begin at the end of this week to take orders 
delivery. Scrap prices are further falling. 
The Rail Situation Losing Its Strength 
The amount of work on hand in rails, which is still 
large owing to the heavy orders of the various state 
ulroad systems of Germany, has latterly been some- 
what reduced through smaller bookings for export. 


llowever, some reports in circulation to the effect that 
ie home government railroads are planning to 1 
cations on orders already given has caused 
the trade. Business in rails for mines 
ninishing, but grooved rails are still in good de1 


pecin 


siness in 


re of bars are trying to make engagements 
he whole of 1914 at ros prices, but the mills 
siceiiaas such offers, believing that prices cat 
lower and may even improve a little later. Sp: 
ations on orders are coming in more slowly and 
lls are making shipments with remarkable pr 

ess after receiving specifications. In the export trade 
shter buying is reported; South American countries 


particular, are taking less than previously. Ex; 
rices are still quoted at 88 to 89 marks ($21.42 
$21.66), f.0.b. Antwerp. 


Tubes and Other Products in Bad Shape 


The plate trade is demoralized, prices being weak 
the nee takings of the shipyards. ‘Heavy 
plates can now be bought as low as 100 marks | $23 o 
it mills in a good position are demanding 103 to ! 
marks ($24.51 to $24.98). There has been some talk re 
ently of trying to organize the heavy plate mills, | 
nothing tangible has resulted, and no result is expect 
\s home consumption is not nearly great enough 
i.bsorb the increased production coming on the mark 
the mills are competing sharply for foreign business 
hin plates, after having shown more activity sev 
weeks ago, are again dull, and the orders in hand are 
hrinking. 


Plates, 


cle spite 





The competition in tubing continues and prices 
have further declined 5 to 10 marks ($1.19 to $2.38) 
per ton. The railroad authorities have just 0} ened 
ids on gas piping, which showed prices ranging 
tween 72 and 76 pfennigs (17c. and 18c.) per runn g 
rst These prices compare with 103 pfennigs (25¢.) 

last April. The position of bands, wire rods, and 

ther finer products has continued to grow wo! 

Belgian prices continue to give way. The mptoir 

s just reduced beams for shipment to England, 
Sweden, Norway, China and Japan by 3s. (73c.) The 


410 


is aimed at English compet 


reduction, it is said, ere 
im tne 
i 
1 


\ dispatch of today’s date reports a reduction in ™ 
home price of beams of 7.50 francs ($1.45) to 157-5 
frances ($30.40). Market reviews describe the gener 
situation in Belgium as very bad, there having bee" 
heavy depreciation within the past few weeks 
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Iron and Steel Prices 


Inische Zeitung of October 17 gives the fol 
ons per metric ton: 


Marks 
(SI@MEM ) . ow ce cccessses 79 ($18.80) 
ddling (Siegen)...... 66 ($15.71) 
SICMEM) neccccceerccees 79.50 ($18.92) 
eer 75.50 ($17.87) 
(SHBGBD .b cdesescce 71.50 ($17.02) 
(Luxemburg) ...... 63 ($14.99) 
emburg) . .c-cccess 60 ($14.28) 
Steel 
82.50 ($19.63) 
87.50 ($20.82) 
ceseeee 95 ($22.61) 
rie See a 97.50 ($23.20) 
steel, prices are 5 
above these. 
Antwerp ..-ccceceses Jato ($18.56 to $19.04) 
\n wert be eeeecess 85 ($20.23) 
al Products 
‘eameowws - 92 to 100 ($21.90 to $23.80) 
90 ($21.42) 
t) 138 ($32.84) 
codsevedusxsecdsgeteds 158 ($37.60) 
ec) 20 ($28 sé) 
BROKER) cetieasees 110 ($26.18) 
102 to 104 ($24.28 to $24.75) 
10st 107 ($24.99 to $25.47) 
i ‘ 115 to 116 ($27.37 to $27.61) 
ex] t (at works) 100* ($23.80) 
e) - l ($27.85) 
] ° ($30.54) 





St. Louis 


St. Louts, Mo., November 3, 1913 
ng is all of the hand-to-mouth type ac- 
urgent demand for early shipment, with 
account of car shortage, the result of 
ent Prices are weakening pretty gener- 
shading is confined to competitive conces- 
han open hgures. 

Pig Iron—Melters are practically all confining pur- 
ises to immediate needs. The largest order 
week, for 2000 tons of malleable, was of this 

ne from a concern which uses this quan- 
every two months. Other sales were for 
ts. The impression is prevalent among 
resentatives that the melters will do their 
from buying until after the first of the 
No. 2 Southern, Birmingham basis, is 
$11.50, there is no doubt that $11.25 and per- 
uld be obtained if the competition were 
was something of a flurry over a report 

n in the local market, but investigation 
be an offering of an iron, the analysis of 
little better than No. 3, but which could 
counted as No. 2. Ohio iron, Ironton 

75 for No. 2 and Chicago No. 2X stands 
with not enough doing to really make a 


Coke—There has been an easing off of the figures 
quotations, so far as furnace grades are 
ind even foundry has been less stiffly held. 
for 10,000 tons of furnace coke caused some 
ent, but before the representatives had a 
to consider what they would do, it was 
By-product coke quotations are being made 
nnellsville basis. 
Finished Iron and Steel.—There has been a slight 
in structural material and plates, the reces- 
bout $1 per ton. There might be further 
he order were really worth going after. 
stand now 1.30c. is perhaps the very best 
nable, though this is not easily conceded, 
from the largest interest, which is meeting 
nly as it seems really worth while to do 
than cutting on all transactions. Steel bars 
ly good request, though in small lots, the 
r of the week being one for about 350 tons 
ng for the Terminal Arcade at Kansas City. 
il shops are buying their material only as 
led, yet they are really busy and quite a 
' work is known to be on the way out. 
rs are quiet. Nothing appeared in the local 
tandard section steel rails. Light rails are 
est from the coal interests, with lumber 
ut of it. Track fastenings have also been 


Material—The mills and foundries are refusing, 
e any scrap, even on contracts, and dealers 
mpelled to pile it up in their yards in some 
await the pleasure of the purchasers, inci- 
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dentally swallowing the interest charges while doing 
so. To cap the climax the railroads are coming out 
with heavy lists which serve still further to depress 
the market. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe is offer- 
ing 4500 tons; the Missouri Pacific, 1400; the Mobile & 
Ohio, 700; the Kansas City Southern, 200, and the 
Wabash 1500 tons, with still a number of others to 
hear from. While we quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. St 
Louis, in the following table, it is probable that every 
St. Louis dealer would hide from any one undertaking 
to do business on the basis of the figures given. Asa 
matter of fact there is no business at all and no figures 
would of themselves represent the situation 


Old iron rails $11 00 to $11 sn 
Old steel rails, rer lling 11.50¢t 12.00 
Old steel rails, less than 3 feet 10.00 to 10.25 
Rela ig « lard secti ¢ t 

nspection .. 22.50 to 23.00 
Old carwheels .. . 10.00 10.50 
Heavy melting steel scray 75% 10.25 
Shoveling steel 8 SO to 9 00 
I gs, switches and ¢ rds 1t apart 75to 10.25 

Par Not ° 

Tror gle bars $10.00 to $10.56 
Stee nele bars 7 or 7.00 
Ir ixles 17.5 

el< ixles 13.5¢ 
Wrought arch bars and transoms 12.00 to 12.50 
N l lroad w g! » 
\ > road wrough rt 8.50 
Railroad ring 8 9.00 
Steel lers d k 5 t 0 
Te tive tires. s¢ 
N, lealer ‘ Q 
Mix S nels . © 
N aE v ety 
N g . ) 
N + ' ‘ t 9 $0 
Stove ate nd lig 7 2 nn 
R id malleal 7 00 
\gri alleal t f 
I es and f ‘ 
Rail: wi ‘ 
Railroad grate ba é 
Ma «} ti gs 4¢ no 
r Hed cheet «¢ 1.0 150 


SAN Francisco, Cal., October 28, 1913 

[The market is still unsettled, with indications that 

nsidera le time ay elapse betore 1 Frm asis im 
be reached. So far, those who handle reign accounts 
appear to have made no great headw iv, except with 
bars, on which very attract prices ve been made, 
and importations of which have proved satisfactory in 
the past. Some important concessi rices have 
been made by Eastern mills, and there is anticipation 
of still further price revision, either t meet foreign 
competition or in conformity with the prevailing ten 
dency in manufacturing centers; while matters are 


further complicated by the prospect of freight changes 
on the completion of the Panama Canal. Local buyers 
are accordingly holding off as much as possible, though 
stocks are said to be lighter than for years. It is 
now too near the inventory season to expect any heavy 
buying, unless some altogether unexpected condition 
should develop before the end of the year, The dis 
tributive movement is only moderately active, jobbing 
prices in several lines being lower, and manufacturers’ 
requirements are hardly up to expectations. 

Bars—Importers’ quotations show a rather wide 
range, merchants have placed orders for German bars 
amounting to several thousand tons at 1.50c., which 
is believed to be the lowest figure obtainable. The 
closest competitive figure so far made by Eastern mills 
is 1.75c., on wharf, which has failed to attract much 
business. The foreign material is not expected to ar- 
rive for about three months, and meanwhile stocks, 
which are extremely low, are being maintained by 
frequent small purchases for immedate delivery. There 
is apparently little expectation of further concessions 
on the part of American mills, though local buyers 
would prefer domestic material at anything like equal 
prices, and well appreciate the need for discrimination 
in placing foreign orders. The jobbing movement is 
fair in some quarters, but on the whole is hardly 
normal. The demand for reinforcing bars keeps up 
well, and local mills, which have reduced their price 
to about 2c., report a fair tonnage in small lots. These 
mills will derive some advantage from the removal 
of the tariff on pig iron, and hope to get cheaper scrap 
from the Atlantic coast on completion of the Panama 
Canal. Soft steel bars, in jobbing lots from store, 
are quoted at 2.25c., and iron at 2.15¢c. 

Structural Material—Fabricating business has been 


extremely quiet, with no new contracts worth men- 
tioning, though some inquiries are coming out. New 
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bids will soon be taken on the local Labor Temple, 
and plans are under way for a new Grauman Theater 
on Market street, while figures are now being taken 
on the addition to the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
building, about 200 tons, and a seven-story building 
at Sixteenth and Clay streets, Oakland. The Hobart 
building is still undecided. Bids will be taken Novem 
ber 17 for a steel shed on the Los Angeles municipal 
wharf. It is. reported that a new Pantages Theater 
will be built at Seattle, Wash, and plans are under way 
for a six-story building at Front and Broadway, San 


Dieg: The outlook for prices on plain material is 

















rather uncertain. Some fabricators had a fair tonnage 
of foreign material in bond on the passage of the tariff 
bill, and sor new business has been placed with 1m 
porters since, though most buyers are awaiting tfur- 
ther developments Various prices are reporte 
ang 1.70c. te 75 ffered b importers 
il out 2 l la | S iro lox il W rehot S< DY 
some | astern interests; ) qu iti¢ S Tot snip! en 
from American mills are not well established 

Rails—Nothing definite has developed as to the 
effect of the new tariff on local rait business. Increased 

‘ ' a ; 
importation OF lig is Ss expected it stocks ‘¢ 
this ite il t " ' rt | } \ id art t 
TI ) O | a Ties S id s ¢ ons ] - 
what more numerous, and a fair tonnage has been 
booked Many buyers, however, are offering secur 

a | . 17 . ¢ les + + ‘ v4 
es in payment, which sellers are luctan O acce] 

Plates—Values are unsettl mill agents being still 
’ is to what p é q f } 
thoug t k ster A ¢ 1S¢ is ¢ ere it ( 
or 1: lots ers sald ( cle l 
our ‘ 1.0°5¢c. oF f | At les queduy ‘ 
mie t. without S S s | , eT ettin tine 

bu ess Mer nts 1 t é S she sO 

; ‘ 
he citati : + 1Vil rele} ite al S 
experie ¢ i ¢ TX yla 5 snot eel ri 
Satista Ty Me T S ~ S T re Sé 
the st ks at pres ? bu het . am y of d ton- 

; : ; ; ’ 

nage 1] spect tor mis ellane Ss tank and pipe wor 

I 1 

| ers quote tank plates St ( it 2.4¢ 

Sheets—Prices r ( . , 
last rtnigl ind l eports ( 
cutting ¢ { part ‘ S “the local 3 

1 | ry | 
ng p! ( S List 1 ¢ € ( i ma\re ik 

Ss the rke ‘ h t to \ 
luctance t; \ + +} c é v eps ¢ S 

dow ti t \ ] ts ks t é t \ 
2° ie f the ¢ , at « 1 s takes lace 
, the aed y ; : 1] 
doubtless follow 

- . . ; 

Standard Pipe— | in 
1s annout i a dec Tt the 
asis ] ‘ ng ] ( essions that ve 
een ran ) \ us lependent mills 
his | Ss le iny pre l ble ¢ ponse 
( t} t cle ‘ A tit < r otis 

nutacturers ] elow new 1 Whil 
met nite ire e] 1 ntail ass t ents 

+ ] sertal -~ $+ 
I oe] il lying ( ‘ rected nti atter 
Hine Seal akl os eer usiness is dull 
’ demat s reported at some outside 
= 7 i 

Cast-Iron Pipe—No new municipal business 
is been closed, though a fair to ve has be taken 

small orders. and the outlook is improvins The 

\ R side ] ike ] | \ Ve b 8) 
I les of bot st oO! iveted steel eltg 

used Several bond issues |] é voted r water 
W ¢ ks T vements It S el nv DOSS 
1 ] + 
re pe I ror the porta 1 Ss 1 pip t 
this ’ ll be re d by 1 r freight rates on 
completion of P ( ‘ 

Pig Iron—All des tions p ron are e) 
tremely dull, as current ri rements are light and 
melters pretty we is plier Most h I nm iron 
on h d s n ti ] is of fT dries ind ters 
ire @ ing + + ‘ ¢ 1< S t es iske tne 
lin ted otter . \ < 1 arit} ‘ ne 
of sale The present w ikness of fore markets and 
the expectation of lower rates on Alabama iron on 
completion oO the P ama ( ? ] ret rd , 7 
fluence on the marl N rs foundry ir S 
nominally valued at $22.5 

Coke—Prices continue t decline wit} liberal 
fferings, both on hand and in transit, and only a mod 

erate demand. German Syndicate coke is quoted at 
. . - . 
S13 to $14; per net ton, ex yard nd $11 to $11.50, per 
gross ton, to arrive 

Old Material—Th: local demand holds w 


well, being rather better than last mont! 


in some lines 
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With no especially heavy. supplies. comin; 
market, the usual consuming demand, wl! 
creased somewhat in the last few years, 
to prevent any heavy accumulations \ 
consumers hope for lower prices on the c 
the Panama Canal, dealers do not believ: 
possible to bring scrap from outside sour< 
the prices that now prevail. Quotations 
lows: Cast-iron scrap, per net ton, $17 to 
melting scrap, per gross ton, $12; wrought 
net ton, $13 to $15; rerolling rails, per 

oO $16. 


y 


Rolph, Mills & Co., agents for Alabar 
and the Ryerson lines of tools, have moved 
from the Hansford Building to room o1s R 
ing, San Francisco. 

The Pacific Hardware & Steel Compar 
the leading jobbers of the Pacific coast, 
branch at 1249 Utah street, Seattle, Was! 
with a stock of bars, sheets, plates, nails 
general hardware stock will be added later 


pany has also placed a stock at Bellingha 


is 


Boston 


Boston, Mass., November 
Old Material.—The market continues dul 
ers expect no improvement before the begin: 
new year. Values are as they were. Tl 
given below are based on prices offered 
dealers to the producers and to the small 
ollectors, per gross ton, carload lots, f.o.b 
other New England points which take PB: 
from eastern Pennsylvania points. In com 
Philadelphia prices the differential for fre: 
a ton is included. Mill prices are appro 
ton more than dealers’ prices 





elting e660! esi cccaees $8.2 
I eC 13.7 
( MOE Sn dak tk de sees ee eee 13.75 
() axle ) , 
M shattir 13.25t 
N WES veka evennenee U.U0 t 
Skele n { ¢ ) 
W t pe R00 t 
Cot ndle 7.0 
N g 3.7 
W g igs 4.51 
( ¢ 5 of 
1.2 


2? 


x 


f 
~< 
! 


Buffalo 


Br FFALO, N. , Nove nope. 
Pig Iron.—One of the 


leading producer 
considerable increase 


state that new orders for the week were few il 
absolute cessation in purchasing 
evident buyers are still holding back to see 
will not touch a lower point. Quite a proport 
inquiry received for the week was for high s 
high phosphorus iron Foundry melts appt 
keeping up in fairly good volume and speci 
ontracts was quite heavy. Prices are a litt 
though up to the present time producers of tl 
have | It remains to be seer 


and of small aggregate tonnage. One interest 
; 


in almost 


been fairly firm. 
outcome of the continued quietness in the 
uation will be or what the tender of large t 


ge 

lower prices effect For fourth quarter dell 
furnace we quote as follows: 

‘ 1 found ¢ 

N rz § 

N OEE icicle ddwe Shae end deneuehs ba ee 

Git TRO caceveseeessesesstsevesceses 

Malleable 2 


( t il, regular brands 


( rt ] rm ] brands and inalyses em 


Finished Iron and Steel—The aggrega 
for the past week compared favorably wit! 
preceding week. The local agency of the p! 
terest reports that October was nearly 50 pet 
ter than September and most other agencies 
report that October placement was fully equ 
of September. There has been considera 


+ 


for prices on tin plate for the coming season 


understood that there will be a price adjustment 


per base box instead of the present market 
In structural material the minimum 1s 1.3 





in placement as comparé 
the previous week; but the majority of fur 
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ith quick shipments made at prices averaging 
» 1.45c. Plates are 1.35c., with 1.30c. as absolute 
m. The general market on bars still seems to 
in this territory. Specifications against con- 
yr wire nails and wire products are coming in 
Prices recently announced are holding firm; 
se on nails and $1.40 base on wire products. 
lerable tonnage of reinforcing bars is being 
yn this week for the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts 
erminal Warehouse at Rochester, 70 x 370 it 
in height. Some structural steel will also be 
the building. Prices for fabricated material 

ig considerably, contingent upon the desira- 
the work and condition of fabricators’ shops 
rds the amount of work on hand. Fairly good 
s of new work are reported as due to come out 
ng shortly. Figures are soon to be received 
ldition to the Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse, re 
bout 800 tons of steel. Revised bids are being 
is week for the Holycke Hotel, Holyoke, Mass., 
1200 tons, both of these from plans of Archi 
enwein & Johnson, Buffalo. Bids were taken 
r the 5500 tons of steel required for the 

er Hotel, Detroit Bids will soon be adver 
the South Park high school, Buffalo, calling 
ns. The Lackawanna Bridge Company, But- 
the contract for 200 tons of steel for the new 
for the Sowers Mfg. Company, Buffalo; also 
single bridges for the Santa Fe Railroad. 
rolithic Company, Buffalo, is low bidder for 
ymy Building and the Stock Judging Pa- 
ornell University, Ithaca, taking about 300 


Old Material.—The principal local consumer having 
king scrap material for the present, the total 
consumption has fallen off very noticeably. 

accordingly obliged to ship to eastern 
ia districts, which are practically the only 
rkets for heavy steel scrap at the present time. 
st time in some months heavy steel is g 
Pennsylvania points from this market. Some 
ire still shipping heavy steel scrap to the Pitts- 
trict on orders taken about a month ago at 
ces than are now prevailing. The Pittsburgh 
ir this class of scrap is off to-day about 5o0c 
ton from last week’s quotations. Prices 
sagged on a number of other commodities 
attributable to embargoes placed upon thern 
| important consuming points in the Pitts 
1 Valley districts. Busheling scrap and ma 
urnings particularly are affected by this « 
fferings from scrap producers are being made 
rs at low figures, which, however, the dealers 
nclined to take advantage of except for small 
We quote as follows, per gross ton, f.o.b 


cooimne 
> 


ng steel ees $9.75 to $10.50 
sheared 200 1? 
scrat OO t 
line s« n ) te 
€ 1 scrap . 7.00 7 
is steel scra 6.50to 17. 
15.00to 1 
d wrought es 12.50¢t 13.00 
1 and machinery cast scra 1200to 1250 
7.00 to 17.50 
> SO to 3.00 
7 to 
eable ‘ ee ‘ . ] > to 75 
te bars . 9 SOto 1000 
t ton) 75to 10.00 
2 Sh to 9 00 
turnines ...... $25 to E76 
turnings ac 7 ar ba 8 00 to 8.75 
5 2 - . 5.50 to 6.00 
: ; ry 14.00 


New York 


New York, November 5, 1013 

Iron—Extreme dullness still characterizes the 
g¢ iron market. Consumption by foundries 
rceptibly lessened and furnaces are quite 

| that stocks in foundry yards are’ relatively 
there is no interest in the buying of iron for 
The possibility of imports is being con 

it is apparent with the decline of prices in 
nd district, England, that there is a nearer 
an importing basis. From present indica 
ever, prices in the eastern market will not 
fly maintained as to furnish leeway for the 
' foreign iron. So little iron is being bought 
hat quotations are more or less nominal. It 
that on a round transaction, $15.75 for No. 2 
at tidewater could be shaded. We quote 
ron for tidewater delivery as follows: No. 1 
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toundry, $16 to $16.25; No. 2 X, $15.75 to $16; No. 2 
plain, $15.50. Southern iron is quoted at $15.75 to $16.25 
or No. 1 foundry and $15.25 to $15.75 for No. 2. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Prices are definitely lower 


without any offerings causing the changes or caused 
by them. Specifications continue in fair volume, re 
maining as evidence of the truly heavy consumption 
but much new business, especially in structural ma 
terial, does not appear. Mills are accordingly not run 
ning to capacity, but in a number of cases averag« 
about four working days a week Considerable work 


tor the New York subways will be contracted for in 
the remaining two months of the year, but the interest 
in this is of course not wide 


QD ; . 
besides some O6OSoo t 


ms 


on which the steel purchase has not been reported as 


yet by the general contractor, is about 15.000 to 18.000 
tons to be subject to tenders this month and 27,000 tons 
for the extensions of the Fourth avenue Line in Brook 
lyn, to come up in December. Other new structural 
work includes a 4co-ton garage in Brooklyn for the 
Loose-Wiles baking institution; 600 to 8oo tons for a 
[2-story apartment house, East Twenty-ninth street, 
and 400 to 500 tons for a synagogue in Newar! Che 
iwards include 2500 tons to the American Bridge ( 

pany fer the Baltimore & Ohio over the Potoma 
River, 200 tons to Grant & Ruhling Company, for a 


Y. M. ¢ \. building, Bedford avenue. Brooklyn. and 
150 tons to Snare Ww Iriest Con pany ror the Al en 


Portland Cement Company, Alsen, N. \ An award 
1f 2400 tons may also be mentioned to the Kansas City 
Structural Company for a nin mpany, Juneau, 
\laska. In an unusvally large nun r of cases it would 
seem that live building projects suffer more or less 
temporary set backs owing to tenders far exceedin: 
ropriations In railroad irs there are further in 
dications of early buying on a large scale, but mainly 
ndications so tar The New York Central has asked 
ficially for prices on 20c0 cars, though several 
thousand will doubtless be bought. if any. and it 
still a rumor at this writing that the Bingham & Gar 
eld will buy 350 to 700 ore cars and the Pittsburgh 
& Susquehanna 200 hopper rs The Chesapeake & 
Ohio is offering to buy 1000 coal and 1000 box cars or 
a basis similar to that on which it bought cars some 
months ago from the Standard Steel Car Company 
The Pennsylvania has placed an order for tooo coke cars 
with the Cambria Steel Company there are perhaps 
more signs of foreign steel makers inding the mar 
ket, but so far without usiness resulting (One case 
is noted of German steel bars offered at dock in New 
York at 1.25% covering a range of sizes from, say 


; in. to 8 in. in diameter We quote mill shipments of 


plain material and plates at 1.30c. to 1.35¢. Pittsburgh 
ir 1.46c. to 1.51c. New York and teel har at «1.35 
to 1.40c., Pittsburgh, or 1.51c. to 1.56c., Pittsburgh, most 
nakers at this writing holding bars at the higher price 
is a minimum Rar iron appears to range still be 
tween 1.30c. to 1.4 New Yorl and store prices are 

) t 2.05% lor stee Ss al to ron T n 
vars and steel plate i | apes 

Cast-Iron Pipe—Lusiness is quiet. No importam 
lettings in this mmediate vicinity are in sight. Quot 
tions on carload lots of 6 in. continue at $23 to $23 


er net ton, tidewater, New York 
Old Material—Another extremely dull week | 


passed Consumers manifest no interest in offerir 
made by dealers The slowing down ¢ operations a 
steel works and rolling mills is increasing the discour 
gement of holders of old material Lower prices art 
egarded as inevitable under these rcumstances. Deal 
ers quotations iré “ | Ve ws ner vross ton. New 

Old gi ‘ and ‘J ‘ g SR 00 ss Sn 

He ivy melting tee t QR (Ww) * 2 SH 

Relaying rails 1 SOs 21.00 

Rerolling rails 1100+ 1150 

| . ir axle 20.50 to 21.50 

Steel car axles 14 00+ 15.00 

N 1 railroad wrought 11.00to 11.50 

Wr ght iron track scray 19.00 to 1050 

N I ard w wht, long 9.50to 1000 

N urd wr t, short 2 SO te 900 

Light 50 4.00 

Cast | ng $501 5.00 

Wrought t ngs 450 te 5.00 

W ght pipe Root 2 50 

‘ wheels 100to 17.50 

\ 1 heavy st. broker mp 11.90te 11.9 

=f ve nlate bd 25 to a.74 

Locomotive grate bars 7 SO to 2n0 

Malleable cast . R00to 8.50 


Ferroalloys—One dealer reports sales of about 400 
tons of 80 per cent. ferromanganese in the last week 
with inauiries for about soo tons more. but all in small 
lots. Both sales and inquiries are for delivery this 
year and the sales made were at the producers’ quo- 
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Inland Steel Company, regular quarterly, 1% Obituary 

payable December I. 
ited States Steel Corporation, regular quar- 
ent. on the preferred stock, payab : 
1% per cent. on the common stock, pay- 


mbher 2 


Ca 5 


+ 
, 


B. Stetson, for many years the moving spirit 
any, South Milwaukee, died at Muil- 


last week, aged 71 years. He retired fr 


er 


oO 


290, am 





° 





ternational Harvester Company, regular quar- ¢t!V¢ Participation im the business about 10 years ag 
er cent. on the preferred stock, payable De- fter serving t roughout t! ivil war, Mr. Stetson stud 
ed engineering and ned Bucyrus Company, then 
rican Radiator Company, regular quarterly, Bucyrus, Ohio, of which he became vice-president an 
n the preferred stock, payable November’ chief engineer. When the mpany sought a new loca 
ent. on the common stock, payable De- tion, he was assigned to make the selection, and he deter 
ined upon South Milwaukee, where a great plant 1s 


een developed. 


Personal _ BartHasar HorrMann, president B. Hoffmann Mig 


ua: ; a ‘ ont ; 
‘ ny Villwauk s ] ‘ er I ged 
\ my . ~} ; . , : sath T r 4% e } ; 
\V. Furness, chairman of the South Dur 54 years. He was rn in Milwaukee and on the mple 
T ; + L- . , sl ‘ ? ‘ 1 | 
r Company, Ltd., Stockton-on-Tees, and i gh se | course entered the employ of 


Cargo Fleet Iron Company, Ltd., Mid- father, then head of the Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Cor 
; 














ngland, and prominent in the British ship- He later org: . Hoffmann 
; . ‘ ofl et S. v = ‘ wre . ‘ 
s Ir A nis weeK a Vitg. ‘ s son ] 2 was 
: ' 
s ‘ 4 . , > : gen ral 
vening, October 31, Joseph G. Butler, Jr ne shop and deals in Machinists supplies 
» Samuel Rea, president Pennsylvania ‘'"8S and related art . 
npany, at the new Hotel Ohio, Youngstown, IsAAC BROOKE, president yd-Wells mpany, stove 
guests inclu directors of the Pennsylvania manufacturer, Royersford, Pa., died October 27, aged 64 
rectors of the Pennsylvania Lines West, th« years. He was one of t founders of the mpany in 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and Penn- 53, and became preside: ( mpany when was 
: W st in res ta 5 f ne im str 5 r rt rate nm 1904 
n i PARSONS K pres nt rt Machi: 
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. . ~ + ; \ x vy nen 
A the Fairbanks Com : 
spent four years at the London br is ; 
Ss toreign department, a eight years at c 
ranch, which established. Pre s to n The w k Centr lroa as recent! rder¢ 
nks Company he was connected with Hasen- idditional powerful passenger electric locomotives fr 
t Buenos Aires and Markt & Co., Ltd., at neral Electric | ny for terminal service out of 
wner of the Russo-American Trading Com- w York City. Early in the year electric | motive 
y sheer 1 a . on D @ ‘ ‘ ° ¢ $+ ‘ . Te ' : ’ 
amburg, Warsaw and Sosnowice, Russia e st powerful type r weighing 10¢ ; 
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; - . . . ‘ ee | we heen ar nts ~ P Lala Westerr renrecen. 
-ding Maynard French, resigned, effective Oc- ts —- : 





QD Sen erat Mit tanle 
A has been appointed assistant ink 5 8 Stanley 
terr r RY ' rt «treet Prichtor 
ger, Mr. MacCleary. : : - eeiete . 
: been assistant to the general a= 4 ee ao ‘wy 
‘ . yee an . on section wit! nea arters r VV r. 
t land Twist Drill Co., Cleveland 
er of the tool steel sales department 
rce Co., Cleveland, jobber in steels. 
- z : L. Vogelstein & Co., 42 Broadway, New York, furnish 


head, Jr., has been made general manager 
It & Nut Company, Scranton 
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ollowing figures of German consumption of foreign 
+r for the months January to August, 1913: Imports, 
153,354 tons; exports, 6584 tons; consumption, 146,770 tons 


compares with consumption for the same period in 
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terson, president Patterson Tool & Supply 


\rleans t several days in Cin- eis eal 
Rape roam. La, spent noptoee = Spape . a 1912 of 136,411 tons. Of the above imports, 132,435 tons 
K siting the different machine too! plants 


aati were from the United States 





TH : all ‘ 


~. Reduction Company, Chicago, announces that The first installation in France in which coke-oven gas 
hting is at Roche-la~Moliere. The gas 


is derived from a battery of 20 Coppee ovens, producing 





nts extending over several years it has suc- 15 used for town 


taining a mixture which successfully reduces, ‘ 

legree, the oxidation of zinc. This mixture from 24,000 to 25,000 cu.m. of gas per 24 hr., the quantity 

i on the market under the trade name of suitable for illuminating purposes beimg about 4000 cum 
per day. 
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tation of $50, Baltimore. Business in the 50 per cent. 
ferrosilicon market is quiet, with quotations at $75, 
Pittsburgh, for carloads; $74 for 100 tons and $73 for 


600 tons and over. 


Metal Market 


New York, November 5, 1913. 
The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 





Copper, New York. -—lLead—, -—Spelter— 

Electr« Tin, New St. New St. 
Oct Lake lytic. New York. York. Louis. Yor k Louis. 
30 16.87 6.¢ 39. 9( { 17 40 5.25 
31 , 3 0 5.25 

N 
( : 4.2 5 4 5 20 
Consumers have left,copper alone and the nominal 
quotations for electrolytic are lower A better tone 
n ti s based on expectations of activity in the neat 
uture. Lead is quiet but prices are unchanged. Spelter 
has eased off a few points under a lessened demand. No 

feature of interest have developed in antimony 
New York 

ae dominant feature of the market is that 
ce 11 rs are leaving it s¢ verely alone and prices are 
ni ial except for an occasi nal offering of resale lots, 
and of these there are few and they represent limited 
quantities. It is now over six weeks since there has 
been any real buying movement in copper and this is 
despite the fact that many consumers admit that they 
are not covered for December It is felt, therefore, 


that there must be a resumption of buying at an early 


date. There is some speculation as to the proportions 
this expected movement will assume in view of the 
fact that. complaints are heard that less new business 
is being received by manufacturers of bras nd copper 
products and some of them are reported to hav 

( Fed their working hours The October statement 
of the Copper Producers’ Association will be issued 
November 7 and it is awaited with especial interest, in 
asmuch as it may stir consumers into action. The 
nominal price of Lake copper to-day is 16.8 cash, 
and that of electrolyti 6.50c. ft 6.6 Quotations in 
London to-day were £71 12s. 6d. for spot and £70 10s 
for futures. Exports so far this month are 2974 tons 


The exports in October were 29,007 tons 

Copper Averages—The Waterbury average tor Oc- 
tober was 16.87 Yac The average New York price tor 
Lake, based on daily quotations in The /ron Age, was 


16.85c. and for electrolytic, 16.58c 


Pig Tin—The expected reduction in the price of tin 


plates was announced on Monday, although the trade 
had an intimation on the previous Saturday of what 
was coming. The reduction, which amounts to 20c. per 
100 Ib. and makes the base price $3.40 per box, Pitts- 
burgh, is expected to have a stimulating effect on the 


pig tin market, inasmuch as manufacturers will now 
book contracts and must provide themselves with ma- 
terial with which to fill them. On the strength of ad- 
vance information as to the reduction, there were sales 
\f about 200 tons of early delivery tin on Saturday. The 
deliveries in October were 3700 tons, which occasioned 
surprise as some estimates were hundreds of tons under 
this figure. The showing is construed to mean that 
some dealers are carrying large stocks, in fact as heavy 


as any they have ever held. Stocks on hand November 1 


were 2357 tons. The total visible supply October 31 
was 11,857 tons, as against 10,735 tons October 31, 1912 
Total deliveries in the 10 months of this year show a 
decrease of 3150 tons compared with the same time last 


year. The quotation in New York to-day is 40.25c., and 
those in London are £183 10s. for spot and £184 12s. 6d. 
for futures. Arrivals this month were 75 tons and there 
is afloat 2360 tons. 

Lead.—Since the fair activity of early last week, the 
market has quieted down and to-day there is little do 
ing, although prices are firm at 4.35¢c., New York, and 
4.20c., St. Louis. 

Spelter—Quotations have dropped a few points and 
now are 5.35c. to 5.40c., New York, and 5.20c. to 5.25c., 
St. Louis. Consumers evidently satisfied their pressing 
wants in the buying movement of a week or ten days 
ago and for the present are showing no interest. 

Antimony.—The market is unchanged at 7.25c. to 


7 
7.37%. for Hallett’s, 7.62¥%c. to 7.75¢. for Cookson’s 
and 6.50c. to 6.75c. for Chinese and Reaeeiae grades 
The little flare-up in activity in this metal did not 
amount to much and dullness has settled upon the mar- 
ket again. 


November ( 13 


Old Metals.—The market is weak. Dealer 
prices are nominally as follows: 


Cents ; 
Copper, heavy and crucible ...... oo cnceceses 15.50 to 
Copper, heavy and wire ..... eovccvcesvecsos BO OO 
Copper, light and bottoms ................. 13.25% 
Brace, BesVy sosccevess Coe reeeeeeee coves. 9.75 
RES Sees 8.251 
Heavy machine composition 50 t 
Clean brass turnings ...... haan 1.00 t 
Composition turnings ..... Seeeedec ‘ 11.75 
Lead, heavy ..... 
Le he ee oe a ae 
Zit c, Scraj 


Chicago 


NOVEMBER 4.—The metal market has remai 
tionary throughout the past week. Sales we: 
active, particularly of copper. We quote 
lows: Casting copper, 16.75c.; Lake copper 
17.25¢., for prompt shipment; small lots, | 
higher; pig tin, carloads, 41c.; small lots, 43 
silverized, 4.30c. to 4.35c. per corroding, 4.5: 
tor 50-ton lots; in carloads, 2%4c. per 100 Ib 


spelter, 5.25c. to 5.30c.; Cookson’s antimony. o.« 
er grades, 8c.; sheet zinc, $7.50, f.o.b. La Sall 
[ll., less 8 per cent. discount in carloads of 600-1 
On old metals we quote buying prices for less t! 
load lots as follows: Copper wire, crucible shay 
copper bottoms, 12.50c.; copper clips, 13.25¢.; re 
12.50c.; yellow brass, 9c.; lead pipe, 3.75¢.; zin 
pewter, No. I, 26c.; tin foil, 32.50c.; block 


, pe 
St. Louis 
NOVEMBER 3.—There has been some imp: 
and quotations are slightly higher. Lead is q 
}.22/2c. to 4.25c¢.; spelter, 5.30c. to 5.35c.: tin, 4 
$0.55c.; Lake copper, 17.35c. to 17.60c.; electrolyt 
per, 17.2242c. to 17.45¢c.; Cookson’s antimony, 7.9 
the Joplin zinc ore market there was a gain of about $1 


per ton on the best grades, while the lower grades 
about $2 better than the week previous. The ran 
prices was $40 to $43 per ton for 60 per cent., wit! 
top settlement for the best running to $46. Cal: 
vas in good demand at $21 to $22 for 40 per cent., ¥ 
the best settlements at $26. Lead ore was unchang: 
at $52 for 80 per cent. We quote misc Misesee: 
metais as follows: Light brass, 5.50c.; heavy brass 
light copper, 10c.; heavy copper and copper wire, 


pe ewter, 24c.; tinfoil, 28c.; tea lead, 2.75c.; zinc, 3c 
lea 3c, 


Iron and Industrial Stocks 


New York, November 5, 


Stock values were well maintained for a few days 
under generally favorable influences. Among 
have been the beginning of imports of gold fror 
rope, an encouraging address from the chairman 
Interstate Commerce Commission construed as 
able to the freight advance by railroads, a declin 
the German bank rate showing better financial 
tions abroad, and indications that the pending cur! 
legislation would be free from some of its most 
tionable features. More recent developments 
ever, have not been quite so favorable, such as tl 
cided tightening of money and the increasing « 
of intervention in Mexico. The range of prices 
active iron and industrial stocks from Wednesd 
last week to Monday of this week, Tuesday b¢ 
holiday, was as follows 


I 








Am. Can, con 29 32% Pittsburgh Steel 
Am. Can, 90 92% Pressed Steel 

Am. Car & Fdy 45%4- 45% Pressed Steel, pret. 
Am. Loco., < 29%- 31% Republic, com. . 

Am. Steel Foundries...... 26% Republic, pref.. 
Bald. Loco., com.... 4 40% Rumely Co., pref 
Bald. Loco., pref.........105% U. S. Steel, con 
Beth. Steel, con 30 31% U. S. Steel, pref.. 
3eth. Steel, pref... 71% Westinghouse Elec 
Case (J. 1.), pref . 95% Am. Ship, con 
Colorado Fuel ...... 27%- 29% Am. Ship, pref 
Deere & Co., pref........ 98 Chic. Pneu, Tool 
General Electric..... 140 -140% Cambria Steel 

xr. N. Ore Cert.... 31%4- 33 Lake Sup. Corp 
Int. Harv., com.....102 -103 Pa. Steel, pref 

Int. Harv., Corp.....101%-102% Warwick ...... 
Int. Pump, com.......... 7 Crucible Steel, com 
Nat. En. & St., com. 11 - 11% Crucible Steel, pref s 


Dividends Declared 


The Pittsburgh Steel Company, regular 
134 per cent. on the preferred stock, payabl 
ber I. 

The Eastern Steel Company, regular quart: 


per cent. on the first preferred stock, payable De 
15. 





ber 6, 1913 


Inland Steel Company, regular quarterly, 1% 

t., payable December I. 

United States Steel Corporation, regular quar- 

, per cent. on the preferred stock, payable No- 

29, and 1% per cent. on the common stock, pay- 

ember 30. 

International Harvester Company, regular quar- 
per cent. on the preferred stock, payable De- 


nerican Radiator Company, regular quarterly, 
ent. on the preferred stock, payable November 
per cent. on the common stock, payable De- 


Personal 


Stephen W. Furness, chairman of the South Dur- 
1 & Iron Company, Ltd., Stockton-on-Tees, and 
of the Cargo Fleet Iron Company, Ltd., Mid- 
England, and prominent in the British ship- 
e, sailed from New York this week after a two 
riday evening, October 31, Joseph G. Butler, Jr., 
1 dinner to Samuel Rea, president Pennsylvania 
Company, at the new Hotel Ohio, Youngstown, 
The guests included directors of the Pennsylvania 
directors of the Pennsylvania Lines West, the 
n party of the Pennsylvania Railroad and Penn- 
Lines West, and representatives of the industries 
ngstown. 
Needham, of the iron and steel firm of John 
& Sons, 44 Brown street, Manchester, England, 
n New York this week. He will visit a number 
ts in this country, and his address will be care of 
follins & Co., 15 Wall street, New York. Mr. 
is a member of Parliament. 


lfo A. Bercht, Hamburg, Germany, has resigned 


ion as manager of the Hamburg branch of the 
ks Company, New York, and has engaged in busi- 
his own account as the direct European repre- 
of American manufacturers. Mr. Bercht has 
irs been connected with the Fairbanks Company, 
he spent four years at the London branch as 

r of its foreign department, and eight years at the 
rg branch, which he established. Previous to join- 
Fairbanks Company he was connected with Hasen- 
* Cia at Buenos Aires and Markt & Co., Ltd., at 
le is owner of the Russo-American Trading Com- 
of Hamburg, Warsaw and Sosnowice, Russia, 
ipal silent partner of the firm of Gustavo Kott- 

Milan, Italy. 


McDowell, who for the past three years has 
ciated with the General Vehicle Company as elec- 
ick salesman at Chicago, has become connected with 
neral Motors Truck Company in a similar capacity. 
Brainard has resigned as superintendent of the 
the Automatic Sprinkler Company, Youngstown, 
become connected with the United Engineering 
truction Company, Cleveland. 
M. MacCleary has been appointed general sales 
of the Portsmouth Steel Company, Portsmouth, 
icceeding Maynard French, resigned, effective Oc- 
7. A. F. Scherer has been appointed assistant 
nager, succeeding Mr. MacCleary. 
Collister, who has been assistant to the general 
ndent of the Cleveland Twist Drill Co., Cleveland, 
s become manager of the tool steel sales department 
Pierce Co., Cleveland, jobber in steels. 
srodhead, Jr., has been made general manager 
' the Scranton Bolt & Nut Company, Scranton, 


Patterson, president Patterson Tool & Supply 
New Orleans, La., spent several days in Cin- 
st week visiting the different machine tool plants 


S. Reduction Company, Chicago, announces that 
riments extending over several years it has suc- 
obtaining a mixture which successfully reduces, 
rked degree, the oxidation of zinc. This mixture 
laced on the market under the trade name of 
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Obituary 


AvELBERT B. Stetson, for many years the moving spirit 
in the Bucyrus Company, South Milwaukee, died at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., last week, aged 71 years. He retired from 
active participation in the business about Io years ago. 
After serving throughout the civil war, Mr. Stetson stud- 
ied engineering and joined the Bucyrus Company, then of 
Bucyrus, Ohio, of which he became vice-president and 
chief engineer. When the company sought a new loca 
tion, he was assigned to make the selection, and he deter 
mined upon South Milwaukee, where a great plant has 
been developed. 

BALTHASAR HoFFMANN, president B. Hoffmann Mfg. 
Company, Milwaukee, died suddenly November 1, aged 
54 years. He was born in Milwaukee and on the comple- 
tion of the high school course entered the employ of his 
father, then head of the Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Com- 
pany, Milwaukee. He later organized the B. Hoffmann 
Mfg. Company, in which his son, Balthasar, Jr., was asso- 
ciated with him. The company conducts a general ma- 
chine shop and deals in machinists’ supplies, pipe, pipe fit- 
tings and related articles 

Isaac Brooke, president Floyd-Wells Company, stove 
manufacturer, Royersford, Pa., died October 27, aged 64 
years. He was one of the founders of the company in 
1883, and became president of the company when it was 
incorporated in 1904. 

HeNrY Parsons KING, president Whittier Machine Com 
pany and Boston manager of the Otis Elevator Company, 
died in Boston, Mass., October 30, aged 46 years. He was 
graduated from Harvard in 1889. He leaves a widow and a 


son. 


Apert Cuartes Drirepre, of the Fulton Foundry & Ma 
chine Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., died O tober 28. 


The New Alabama Wire Plant.—It is stated that the 
plant of the American Steel & Wire Company at Fair- 
field, near Ensley, Ala., will be completed about January 
1. Its capacity will be about 10,000 tons a month. When 
it is operated to full capacity 700 men will be employed. 


The New York Central Railroad has recently ordered 
six additional powerful passenger electric locomotives from 
the General Electric Company for terminal service out of 
New York City. Early in the year 10 electric locomotives 
of the most powerful type ever built, weighing 100 tons 
each, were ordered from this company for the same service. 
While the new machines are of the same type and con- 
struction, they are somewhat heavier, weighing I!0 tons, 
and, due to recent advancement in locomotive design, have 
materially increased capacity for continuous service. They 
will develop 2000 hp. continuously, or 2600 hp. for one hour 


W. H. Leland & Co., grinding machines, Worcester, 
Mass., announce that their business is now being con- 
ducted under the name of Leland-Gifford Company, the 
change having been. made November 1. Members of the 
firm remain the same. The following direct representa- 
tives have been appointed: S. Nikoloff, Western represen- 
tative, 1533 Dime Bank Building, Detroit, Mich.; Stanley 
B. Dowd, for Boston territory, 86 Hobart street, Brighton, 
Mass.; Herbert P. Sawtell, for New England territory, 
exclusive of Boston section, with headquarters in Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


L. Vogelstein & Co., 42 Broadway, New York, furnish 
the following figures of German consumption of foreign 
copper for the months January to August, 1913: Imports, 
153,354 tons; exports, 6584 tons; consumption, 146,770 tons. 
This compares with consumption for the same period in 
1912 of 136,411 tons. Of the above imports, 132,435 tons 
were from the United States. 


The first installation in France in which coke-oven gas 
is used for town lighting is at Roche-la~Moliere. The gas 
is derived from a battery of 20 Coppee ovens, producing 
from 24,000 to 25,000 cu.m. of gas per 24 hr., the quantity 
suitable for illuminating purposes being about 4000 cu.m. 
per day. 
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Practical Uses of Coke-Oven Gas 


Application to Town Lighting— 
Effect on Cost of Coke—Produc- 
tion of Tar, Ammonia and Benzol 


( uses \ ke-oven gases sults obtained in this field show conclusively e 
are being put in Fur: pe are liscussed in a paper en production of lighting gas can be carried on sj 
titled The Manuf re of Coke in Belgium,” pre sly with the production of metallurgical coke, e 





sented the Brussels meeting the Iron an Steel may expect to see very large developments on the 
Institute EKvence Coppée of Bruss« \ large part of in the near future. 
t 1 his y devel ent the re rt ens. \merica and Ger many were the first countri¢ 
after w 1 the escription of h the up this question to any large extent, and at the 
Coppé d Semet-Soly stems, inasmuch as 85 per day Germany has no less than forty-five towns 
cent he recovery ovens in Belgium are of these two munes which are wholly or partly supplied with 
tvpes s stated 1 quit it] n imp1 ment gas derived from coke-ovens. We are also 
has bee ade in t itilizat f gas in gas enz by the question in Belgium, and arrangements have 
extracti! the waste heat from the rnt gases ese been made for lighting Liége, Ghent, Mons, Ost: 
gases leave the e1 t a temperature in the neighbor ef the suburbs of Brussels, and other places wit 
hood of 500 deg. | T e made t hroug! en gas. Surplus gas may, therefore, be lool 
stean s of ap te de In tl vay it has as an important and valuable by-product, and its 
been poss a t 2 il f stea per tion on the above lines will further contribute 
horse-powet! develo; tl 5 ne, e ler ts already obtained, thus tending to reduc: 
te increas f t ( ! pows evel the manufacture of coke. 
I al ; ; { Economies from By-Products 
lur | MK that he following table has been drawn up with t 
ti irpl enera e! »f showing the cost of a ton of coke at vari 
( t ‘ I leat a in the development of coke ovens [ have in « 
Siemet ice prod | la issumed that the plant is working in Belgiu: 
Phe S the | f t he recove ( ducing about 1500 tons of coke per week from ¢ 
by-products and to the e of ke en gas for towt ibout r cent. volatile matter calculated as 
lightiz re substantiall s foll rth gs. 6d. per ton delivered at the ovens, wages 
. : her expenses being taken as equal in each case: 
Coke-Oven Gas for Town Lighting 
Or e late at a be. de Ni Waste | Reg 
: as t t I 1 heat 
\ ent us en pl re roduct 
scarce] | ilties tha transport vater er Ce ¢ t 
Moreover, sinc | t’s-win ( 12 
now be In S ( ' nt W - 
burners, the candk f the s suppl le . 
im] Nc I l é 5 nly { tha ” 
ne taken ( ! ( nary rplus { 84 
gas tained 4 ! ( I reacl high : 
Hy 
P ) ly spea 1 £ t + wr li + i > 
| ] — ‘ , ar 
ing purposes a gas should have ver O Lisit 
least 560 B.t.u. per cu. ft Coke en gas 1 ve! ce] Valu am. 1 2 
dom s this. and w ] re to | uretted 
DY I en 1 ine | I ( | ng it . 
up to the required calori ver Ir rder ft ivoid y 
the expense of carburetting, the re usual process is to ; oe - : 
( ‘ 
fractionate the gas evolved from the ns 0 i4 12 10 1 
It has been found that the mposition of the gas 
given off from coal d ( s listillation in n calculating the above figures it has been as 
a coke oven is by no means uniforn Che calorific power that the surplus could be sold for town lighting 
gradually increases from thi f rent of the dis price equivalent to 8d. per 1ooo cu. ft. after d g 
tillation until a maximum is reached, after which the the cost of purifying I do not propose to ent 
gas becomes poorer, and the results a large n er 1 detailed examination of the figures, but the 
of experiments show that the iverage calor wer in the cost of producing 1 ton of coke, consequent 
of the gas evolved between, say, the third and eighteenth the successive improvements, is clearly shown. 
hours of the carbonizing period will be in excess of 560 The carbonization of coal, which was at ot 
B.t.u. per cu. ft By thus dividing the gas evolved from carried out with the sole object of producing c 
the ovens into these two parts, it is possible to use the ricl perhaps, incidentally, steam, is now accompanied 
portion for town lighting hile the other portion is used production of other products of great value, a! e 
for heating the ovens, and any surplus can bi ed for might really say that in a modern coking plant 
power production in gas engines or other suitable pur the surplus gas is sold for town lighting or ust f 
pose power production, the coke is no longer, properly 5 
The proportion of the lighting gas to the whole will ing, the principal product manufactured. 
depend entirely upon the quality of the coal At our ; 
ovens at Ressaix, for instance, we are coking what would Tar, Ammonia and Benzol 
be called a poor coal as judged by English standards, It is impossible to speak of coke ovens wit! . 
containing as it does only 18 per cent. to 19 per cent. of | ferring to the question of recovering by-products , 
volatile matter, and under 9400 cu. ft. of gas per ton usually are tar, ammonia, and benzol. 
The amount of rich gas of s60 B.t.u. and upwards, The earliest process of ammonia recovery and te 
suitable for town lighting, is rather more than 4050 cu one which is still in greatest use is the well-known eA 
ft. per ton, or about 43 per cent. of the whole. The re- process. The gases evolved from the ovens are on 
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roximately atmospheric temperature in such 
they deposit all condensable constituents— 
and fixed ammonia. The remainder of the 
ng the free or uncombined part, is extracted 
is by washing with water in appropriate 
yaratus 
niacal liquors produced by condensation and 
are mixed together and distilled with steam 
lime, which results in the liberation of the 
immonia. The ammonia vapors may then 
lensed to form concentrated ammonia liquor 
illy they are passed into a saturator con 
ric acid for the formation of sulphate of 


antages which have been urged against this 
large amount of steam necessary for distilla 
fact that the waste liquor produced is some 
to get rid of, and other processes have 
n which scrubbing the gas with water 
sed with, thus reducing the consumption 

e production of waste liquor. 
veral processes of this kind in use. Th 


nsed to atmospheric temperature as in the 


sulting in the precipitation of the tar and 
lia At this stage the gases are passed 
he acid bath. The condensed ammoniacal 


the fixed ammonia is distilled with steam 
re, and the resulting free ammonia is 


rest of the gas into the saturator. 


een said and written as to the relative 
ind direct processes. but in my opinion 
any advantage of real importance overt 
he position may be most fairly summarized 
h process has certain advantages not 
her, and that the choice of one rather 
s a matter of the local conditions undet 
has to work 


her processes which have been proposed 
»f ammonia, quite distinct in their char 
the processes previously referred t 
t yet attained a practical stage, but they 
note, since they show promise of effect 
economy im the cost of manufacture of 
a, if and when the difficulties whi 
nted them from passing out of the ex- 
been successfully overcome. The 


iser processes, for example, have been 


ive 


way with the necessity for using sul 
these processes the ammonia is made 
he sulphur contained in the gas in suc- 
sulting in the end in the formation of 
nia There are grounds for hoping 
es will ultimately be overcome and the 
to successful application 
the recovery of benzol, we find that 
| 


strides in the last few years, which 


largely due to the increase in the use 
utomobiles Benzol is recovered from 
ubbing with heavy oil produced in the 


The benzolized oil is then subjected 
team with the formation of a some- 

benzol which is afterwards suitably 
ng with sulphuric acid and soda and 
production of rectified products 


Nitrates from Coke-Oven Gas 


eaving the subject of by-product re 
say a few words about another process 
Hausser for the production of nitric 


nitrates from coke-oven gas. The de 


ess are at present being worked out 
ng to oxidize nitrogen in an excess of 
ressure produced by the explosion of a 
f which coke-oven gas is one of the 
ention this process with a view of show- 
f constant development in the future 
iew the great strides that have been 
science in the last few decades, it is 
t any limit to future progress 
has often been raised as to whether 
product recovery may not ultimately de- 
s by putting on the market such increasing 


products that the supply may ultimately 
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reach or possibly overtake the demand, and thus force 


down the prices of these by-products 


Sulphate of Ammonia 


\ careful study of what has happened in this respect 
in the past, however, shows that there is very little 
langer of this being the case faking sulphate of a 
nonia as being the principal by-product, we nd_ that 
the tal world prt iction of sulphate in 1900 was about 
450,000 tons, by 1908 this had increased 850,000 tons, 
while 1912 the total production was 14 oo tons 
the increase for the last four ye eing 10, 13, 7, and 
10.0 pel ent. on ti ve 

The average I ‘ es j t I naon 
I erpool ind Hu luring these irs W is follows 
I £ oe 
l 1 10 
19 

i 

. x 3 is t ye I 
vered fr ‘ l nd ! ve 
‘ ' duct ‘ wit > 
c mn t t car TQO8 
t in those 
1 t tT irs 
I 
c} 
] 

) if 

t I ‘ 1 I and 

( thy al (2e! 
S es &4 é | 
le ifi Englat ' 
e produ i 

he l ( 
veen he ‘ 
(except the United State t 

al hes ' ; 
; 
‘ Pota . 
} 1 iz 
Un 
It e€ se s tabl f plent 
rt room in some ! ‘ ‘ ‘ illy in 
Fneland and France. for ext ‘ sulnhate 
ammonia W hat is atta | Bel m will no 
ibt be realized in i ntri¢ noreover 
é é f sulphate UY te ne: into new 
‘ 
Uses of the Tar 

The sition much the s th nce to tar, 

t hich new ntinue found Apar m 
a8 t that i the starting ni tf the great aniline 

lor industry, it is an excellent liquid fuel, although 
hrthert it has not been largel ‘ loyed in this re pect 
Furthermore, recent trials have proved its extreme suit- 
ability for use in Diesel engin t is also increasingly 
used for tarring roads 

By the distillation of tar we produce pitch and the 
various middle an ] ligl { ils | he n mption of pit h 
for briquette making increases f erably from vear 
to year, while apart from their use for creosoting and 
preserving timber, the increased se of internal m- 
bustion engines will result in an increased demand for 
these oils as fuel, especially for marine work on ac 

uunt of the great advantages of liquid fuél in respect to 


stowage and handling and higher thermal efficien 

Seeing that the price of coa vith which tar oils for 
power purposes will chiefly be in competition, can oniy 
tend to increase in the future, it is only reasonable to 
suppose that the price of tar oils will rise in proportion 
The value of pitch, also, will necessarily follow the price 


of coal 


As for benzol, we are at this moment beginning to 
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see it being very largely used for motor traction, and 
there is undoubtedly a great future before it in this re- 
spect. It can also be employed for driving locomottves. 
There are already a good many benzol locomotives work- 
ing in mines. 

We have then, in my opinion, every encouragement to 
look forward to the future with nothing but confidence 
as far as by-products are concerned. 


Pittsburgh and Valleys Business Notes 


The puddlers’ union, known as the United Sons of 
Vulcan, has declared a strike at the puddling plants of 
A. M. Byers & Co., Inc., at Pittsburgh and Girard, Ohio. 
This company announced about a week ago that it would 
open both plants and run them non-union. It has per- 
sistently refused to sign the union’s wage scale, which calls 
for $7 a ton, and both of its puddling plants have been 
idle since July 1. 


The Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, Pittsburgh, has 
taken a contract for building three coal barges for W. 
Harry Brown for hauling coal down the Monongahela 
River, and has also taken a contract for furnace bindings 
and soaking pit material for the Broken Hill Proprietary 
Company, Ltd., New Castle, New South Wales. 

The Bartley Automatic Nut & Bolt Company, Pitts- 
burgh, has in reased its capital stock from $5000 to 


» 
$200,000 


The Standard Seamless Tube Company of Pittsburgh, 
which has started to build a new plant at Ambridge, Pa., 
has increased its capital stock from $10,000 to $1,200,000. 

The Carnegie Mechanical Engineering Society, com- 
posed of 45 students at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, has been granted affiliate membership 
in the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

George J. Hagan, contracting engineer, Pittsburgh, 
has taken a contract for installing American underfeed 
stokers at the furnaces of the Trumbull Steel Company, 
Warren, Ohio. The equipment includes six sheet and pair 
furnaces, six tin plate furnaces and eight double annealing 
furnaces. The same engineer is installing stoker equip- 
ment for the annealing department of the Allegheny Steel 
Company, Brackenridge, Pa., and for two smelting fur- 
naces operated by the Permutit Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
manufacturer of water softening appliances 

W. N. Kratzer & Co., Pittsburgh, fabricators of struc- 
tural steel, have many contracts under way, the most im- 
portant being as follows: West Leechburg Steel Com- 
pany, Leechburg, Pa., furnishing and erecting steelwork for 
rolling mill building and gas producer building; Standard 
Refractories Company, Claysburg, Pa., furnishing and 
erecting two steel buildings; the Kelly & Jones Company, 
Greensburg, Pa., furnishing and erecting addition to foun- 
dry building; Union Carbide Company, furnishing struc- 
tural steel work for crushing and packing departments for 
its Soo plant. 

The Mesta Machine Company, Pittsburgh, has received 
an order for a 40-in. condenser from the Northern Iron 
Company, Standish, N. Y., also orders from the Girard 
Iron Company, Girard, Ohio, and Wisconsin Steel Com- 
pany, Chicago, for equipping their blowing engines with 
air heads containing the new Mesta (Iversen patent) plate 
valves. The last shipment of three 1000 b.h.p. gas engines 
built for the Canadian Car & Foundry Company was made 
the past week. 


The Standard Car Company, Butler, Pa., is installing 
an 18 in. finishing mill and a combination 12 and 9-in. 
mill. Julian Kennedy, consulting engineer, Pittsburgh, 
made the plans for these mills, and they are being built 
by Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co. of that city. The latter 
firm is shipping to the Broken Hills Proprietary Com- 
pany, New Castle, New South Wales, Australia, a 42 x 60 
in. geared reversing mill engine to drive its blooming mill. 

The biast furnace of the Carnegie Steel Company at 
Niles, Ohio, having been blown out, probably not to resume 
for some time, F. B. Quigley, superintendent of the fur- 
nace, has gone to the Ohio works of the company at 


Youngstown, as assistant to J. C. Barrett, superintendent 
of the Ohio furnaces. 


Bondholders of the Dunbar Furnace Compa: 
Pa., have asked the courts to foreclose a blanke: 
given July 1, 1893, in their favor, to sell the pr 
pay their claims. Suit is set for December 11 
ings have been brought by the Fidelity Trus: 
Philadelphia, trustee. Outstanding bonds amou 
000, with 5 per cent. interest payable semi-annu 


The report that the sheet mill of the Apollo 
pany, Apollo, Pa., had closed down is untrue. 
in operation, but is not being driven to full capa 


Expenditures aggregating $1,500,000 will b: 
Kermit, Mingo County, W. Va., by the Unit 
Company. A pumping station, one of the mos 
of its kind in the world, is to be constructed, a; 
inoth machine shop, to do all the company’s tool 
pipe-cutting, etc., will be installed. 


According to State Labor Commissioner | 
of West Virginia, the steel, iron and tin plate 
f the State are curtailing their output. Large: 
inents are working only part time, the demand | 
that of this time last year. 


The Market Garage, of Parkersburg, W. V: 
incorporated with $25,000 capital stock by Eldora 
Norma V. McCoy, O. D. Strader and others. 


The Thorny Creek Lumber Company has 
porated with $325,000 capital stock by D. C. Wills, § 
McMullen, G. W. Eisenbeis, E. Bailey, Jr., 
Landis, all of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mellraith Bros. have selected a site for a bo» 
at Gassaway, W. Va. 


Large Telescope for Canadian Government 


A contract for the largest telescope in the world | 
been awarded by the Canadian government to the Warnet 
& Swasey Company, Cleveland, Ohio. This company will 
construct the mounting andthe John A. Brashear Com- 
pany, Ltd., Pittsburgh, Pa., will grind and polish the glass 
and make the optical parts. The new instrument will | 
of the reflecting type and will have a speculum or r 
flecting mirror 72 in. in diameter. The Lick 
Yerkes telescopes designed and built by the Warner 4 
Swasey Company, the former in 1887 and the latter in 18 
were at the time of their construction the largest 
scopes in the world. The object glass of the former 
36 in. in diameter and that of the latter 40 in. Bot! 
these are refracting instruments. 

It is stated that important progress has been 
astrophysical and photographic lines by the use of re! 
ing telescopes, and especially by the work done wit! 
60-in. reflector at the Mt. Wilson solar observatory nea? 
Pasadena, Cal., and this has stimulated interest in t! . 
The Canadian telescope will weigh about 50 t ns and wi 
have a tube 30 ft. long and 7 ft. in diameter weighing ! 
tons. The principal speculum will be 1o in. in thickness 
and will weigh approximately 2 tons. It will take a 
a year and a half to build the telescope and the contr 
price is approximately $100,000. It will probably be er 
in Ottawa. 


Members of the Cleveland Engineering Society, © 
land, Ohio, 131 in number, spent November ! in tl Pitts- 
burgh district as guests of the Engineering Society ° 
Western Pennsylvania. Visits were made to the plants 0! 
the Pressed Steel Car Company at McKees Rocks an¢ © 
Universal Portland Cement Company at Universal 
eon was served by the latter company on the sp 
In the evening the two societies joined in a dinner 
Monongahela House. After dinner speeches wet 
by Samuel A. Taylor, president; G. A. Neilsor 

J. Lewis, of the entertaining society and E. P. & perts 
H. Whitlock and Willard Beahan of the Cleveland © 


and others. 


‘ 


The largest tree in the United States is said to 0 ” 
“Mother of the Forest,” a giant redwood in the Cala’ 
grove in California, supposed to contain 140,019 


of lumber. 








































































on Mining in Ontario in 1912 


ty-second annual report of the Bureau of 
nce of Ontario, Canada, Volume XXII, Part 
just appeared and contains considerable in- 
lative to iron mining developments in 1912. 
shipped from three mines last year—Moose 
ssemer and Helen—amounting to 117,357 tons, 
with 175,631 tons in 1911. The first two 
agnetite and the third hematite ore. The 
| Corporation was actively engaged in develop- 
mine and in installing a roasting plant for 
»f the sideritic ore of which the deposit is 
he project has not yet been successful. At 
iron mine some mining was done but no 
ped, the principal work during the year being 
four new working tunnels through the hill 
ave been sunk 150 ft. deep and a third shaft 
700 ft. west of the old tunnels. 
mining work was done at the Moose Moun- 
til the latter part of 1912. Most of the ore 
No. 1 deposit by open-cut work. The pro- 
re from the Helen mine, operated by the Al- 
Steel Corporation, was not as great in I9gI2 as in 
uinly to the nature of the ore, a change in 
itated a different system of mining, and to the 
area of marketable ore is getting smaller 
ast furnaces of the Algoma Steel Corporation 
Marie, in blast during 1912, produced 800 
n per day. The total production of ore from 
ine was used at the furnaces along with ore 
ited States. Only development work is being 
the company’s Bessemer mine. 
nt mine at Cordova mines, Ontario, is now 
| by the Buffalo Union Furnace Company and 
irtment vertical shaft has been sunk a depth 
\ magnetic concentrator has been erected at 
the Canadian Iron Mines, Ltd., for treating the 
Bessemer and Childs mines. 
rt states that iron mining in the province is 
ng pace with the expansion of the iron industry 
n is the ease with which Lake Superior ores can 
and another is the comparatively small number 


it have been opened in Ontario. 





s 


To Protect the Small Shipper 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
House of Representatives takes up for pas- 
next session of Congress, Representative Stan- 
regulate the ownership of common carriers 
interstate commerce, it will, in all probability, 
ll so as to protect the small, independent manu- 
‘roducer, who is compelled to build a road ot 
rder to connect with the main trunk lines 
his goods to market. In the course of the 
re the committee last winter it was agreed 
erstate Commerce Commission now has power 
which roads are and which are not common 
Members of the committee have privately ex- 
pinion that there is much of merit in Mr. 


Only Six Days a Week at Illinois Works 

is Steel Company has posted notices at its 
November 1, to the effect that no employee 

rk more than six days a week. Wherever it 
substitute crews will be put on where the 

have heretofore been doing extra turns or 

of the collateral benefits of this new plan, 

the work of the mills is easing up, will be 

work among all of the employees, keeping 

ch larger number than would otherwise be 


steel industry of the Chicago district is to 

a meeting in Chicago, November 19, of 
tion of the American Society of Mechanical 
Villiam A. Field, general superintendent of 
el Company, South Chicago, is announced 
| speaker. A dinner is to be a feature of 
Paul P. Bird, 120 West Adams street, Chi- 
tary of the section. 
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New Forging Plant at Lansing, Mich. 

The Atlas Drop Forge Company, Lansing, Mich., has 
fally perfected its plans and let the contracts for build- 
ing a new forging plant. The Wisconsin Bridge & Iron 
Company, Milwaukee, has been awarded the contract for 
the buildings, which are now in course of erection. The 
main buildings, which are being constructed entirely of 
reinforced concrete, steel and glass, comprise the office and 


machine shop, 66 x 203 ft.; the forge shop and power 
house, 120 x 450 ft., the heat treating room, pickle room 
and pattern room, 25 x 200 ft. The main buildings and 


steel yard are to be served by electric cranes, and indus 
trial tracks will run through the entire plant. The main 
forge shop has a switch track running from the Lake 
Shore Railroad through the full length of the building. 
In addition to this an elevated switch is to be provided, 
equipped with a coal trestle for dumping coal directly into 
the coal storage bins. The equipment will consist of 4 
hydraulic forging presses, 30 steam hammers ranging from 
1000 to 10,000 lb... and 6 board hammers ranging from 
500 to 1000 Ib. The plant is expected to be in operation 
by July 1 of next year. 


National Metal Trades for Worcester 
The National Metal Trades Association will hold its 


annual convention at Worcester, Mass., in April The 
decision was arrived at by the Executive Council at its 
recent meeting in Chicago Worcester has a fine new 
hotel, the Bancroft, which is large enough to house the 
members and their guests and is equipped with a com 
modious hall for convention purposes. The exact date 
has not been fixed, but it will fall in the first two weeks 
of April, following the usual custom This will be the 


first time in the history of the association that one of the 
smaller cities was chosen for the convention. One chief 
reason ‘is that the Worcester Branch is exceedingly a 

tive, standing in numerical importance below New York, 


Rhode Island and Cleveland only. 


The New York City dock department is actively at work 
preparing plans for a drydock large enough to accommo- 
date the largest ship contemplated. It is to be on property 
owned by the city in South Brooklyn, acquired seven years 
ago. One of the economic features of the improvement 
makes it interesting. When this space is not used as a 
drydock it may be used as a berthing space for general 
shipping, providing a berth 1000 ft. long by 100 ft. in width 
The dock is also to be made additionally serviceable be- 
ause its outer slip will be wide enough to accommodate 
two ships of 600 ft. in length. 


The American Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ 
\ssociation, of which D. K. Swartwout, Ohio Blower 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, is president, is conducting a 
campaign by means of which it hopes to increase its mem- 
bership to 300 by January 1. President Swartwout has 
sent an appeal to each of the present members to try 
and secure at least one applicant for membership. F. D 
Mitchell, Woolworth Building, New York, is secretary- 
treasurer of the association. 


The Peerless Drawn Steel Company, Massillon, Ohio, 
recently incorporated, will engage in the manufacture of 
drawn steel, rerolling hot-rolled stock into rounds, squares, 
hexagons and flats to supply the demand of the trade 
The company is remodeling the building formerly occupied 
by the Massillon Bridge & Construction Company, which 
it will occupy as a plant. It has placed orders for some 
new machinery equipment. E. H. Birney is the manager. 


The C & C Electric & Mfg. Company, Garwood, N. J., 
has appointed the Robertson-Cataract Electric Company 
37 Court Building, Buffalo, N. Y., its local sales agent 
F. L. Robbins, Grubb Building, Salisbury, N. C., has also 
been added to the company’s sales staff, while its interests 
in Chicago and vicinity will be looked after by the Gurley 
Engineering Company, with offices in the Ellsworth 
Building. 


Producer gas from low-grade fuels is to be discussed 
November 19 in Philadelphia by Prof. R. H. Fernald, 
University of Pennsylvania, before a joint meeting of the 
Philadelphia members of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers and the Franklin Institute. 











The Steel Corporation Dissolution Suit 


Additional Trade Testimony Submitted in 
Behalf of the Corporation—All Witnesses 
Set Forth Active Competitive Conditions 


Competition in the Reinforcing Bar Trade 


At the hearing on Tuesday, October 28, William G. 
Moler, Eastern sales manager for the Corrugated Bar 
Company, St. Louis, was the first witness called to testify 





11 1VOI tl Unite States Steel Corporation His 

mpany occupies a peculiar position, as it has no rolling 
mill but contracts with various steel companies for the 
manufacture of its patented forms of bars for reinforcing 
concrete It is therefore in an excellent position to give 
evidence regarding competition in the steel trade Mr. 
Moler said his company, which was practically the pioneer 
in its line, started operations about 12 or 15 years ago, 
having ntrol of patents covering a 1 ver of different 
tvpes of de 1 bar It sells mainly wever, a r 
| I cross ribs, whi have been rolle for it by ‘ 


Carnegie Steel Company, Lackawanna Steel C 


number of other steel makers 


During the period running from 1908 to 1012, he said, 

mpetition in the sale of reinforcing bars was aggressive 
Not only did the various reinforcing bar patent-holding 
companies compete with each other in selling to consumers, 
but there wa | 1 good deal of competition between the 
mills rolling bars. During this period, which included all 

Mr. Moler’s experience in the reinforcing bar business, 
he said he heard of the existence of no pools whatever: if 
the re | ad peen ny he was sure tl at ] e W uld have he ard 

In cross-ex ! n, M le S ed about breaks 
in pr es wu rre the reir ' nN rket n 
TOOO ind ) i tes ed ti T \ I bre iks 
t se t He said t rugate Company 
for supplying it reigt 1eTS, sé é ts material 
through the United S Ste Products (¢ in The 
latter would aq é I vould enabl S ny 
to meet foreig: npe 1 Somet S e was 
lows sometir I her nd somet esa I itely the 
same as that charg n the domesti ark 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company’s Strong Position 


William | lanning, general sales manager of the 
ingstown SI] & J ( ny, Your wn, Ohio 
t ed that pany lways ill its 
products with the subsidaries of the United States Steel 
Corporatiot1 [his competition has always been severe 
ut fair ‘ d abovel rd said that Ss company 
started in business with a capitalization of $500,000. This, 
including stocks and bonds, has now been increased to 
$22,000,000. Its steel ingot capacity, he said, is from one- 
quarter to one-sixth of the ingot capacity of the Carnegie 
Steel Company and about one-fifteenth of the total ingot 
ity of the Steel Corporation subsidiaries. In 10912 his 
ompany produced about 700,000 tons of ingots 
In cross-examination, Mr. Manning admitted that he 
attended meetings of some of the sub-committees appointe d 
at the Gary dinners. These committee meetings, he said, 


were presided over by James A. Campbell, president of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company. Replying to a ques 
tion, he said that he had heard at various times that Henry 
C. Frick owned stock in the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Company at some time or other. He had also heard that 
Mr. Frick later disposed of his holdings to certain Youngs- 
town interests He said, however, 


iat his testimony in 
this connection was entirely of a hearsay character, having 


no information of his own regarding Mr. Frick’s alleged 
holdings 
How the Pennsylvania Railroad Company Buys 

Pennsylvania Railroad, testified regarding the buying policy 
of his company. He said that the Pennsylvania Railroad, in 
buying, “wants the right material, at the right place, at the 
right time, and for the smallest amount of money possible.” 
The rail requirements of his road, he said, are ordered from 
the office of the president, where such details as price and 


On Wednesday Samuel Porcher, purchasing agent of the 


apportionment of the orders to the various ra 
decided on. With this exception, all orders 
the purchasing agent of the road. He submitt 
randum showing approximately the amount 
Pennsylvania Lines east of Pittsburgh purcl 
the period from igor to 1913. All of this, 
bought after competitive bids had been receiv: 
manufacturers, contracts being awarded at the 
able terms obtainable. 

(Asked if Percival Roberts, Jr., H. C. Frick 


Clements A. Griscom, directors both of the Stee! 


tion and the Pennsylvania Railroad, had ever at 
influence him in placing orders with the Steel | 
subsidiaries, Mr. Porcher replied in the ne; 
that he had never been approached by them in 
tion. He explained that the Steel Corporatio 


had to submit bids the same as the other steel 


that they received contracts only when their 


most favorable submitted. 


Two Brooklyn Buyers Find Competiti: 
Howard Marshall of the E. W. Bliss Con 


lyn, N. Y., testified that his company is a buyer 


bars, tubes and other steel products. His compa 
paring to let a contract for its requirements, as! 


from the various manufacturers, in order to get 


prices, and then places the order with the compat 


the most favorable terms. The bids, he said 


vary from $1 to $3 a ton. On cross-examination 


that in 1903 and 1904 there was what was kn 
“agreed” price 


Otto J. Bloss of the Reliance Architectural I: 


Brooklyn, testified that in purchasing structural 


and other steel for his company, he always d 


with whichever concern will quote him the m« 
terms. He sends out inquiries for bids when | 
is in need of material and he then awards th 
tl 

| 


1e bidder offering the best price, delive ry, et 
1ad never experienced a uniformity of prices 


the various bidders 


William B. Lukens Gives Interesting Testimor 


William B. Lukens, secretary and treasurer 
Wood Iron & Steel Company, Philadelphia, 
company was formed as a partnership in 1857 


incorporated until 1885. He has been connecte 


company since 1892. He said that the Alan W 
now has two blast furnaces and told about 


sources from which ore is obtained. He des 


output of his company and told about the 


which it has in these lines. He said competition | 


been sharp and has constantly been getting 
He further said the Alan Wood Company, in 
prices, does not follow the lead of other con 


charges prices which it considers fair and Just 


( 


’ 


Sheet Committee Meetings After Gary Dinners 


Mr. Lukens continued his testimony on 
Questioned with regard to the committee me 
followed the Gary dinners, he said he attend 


or eight of the meetings of the committee on sh¢ 


presided over by James A. Campbell, of the } 
Sheet & Tube Company, in 1908 and 1909. Ft 
were present. Two representatives of the Am 
& Tin Plate Company attended the meetings 
practically all of the important sheet producers 
wise represented. 

On cross-examination Mr. Lukens, gave 
summarized account of what occurred at these 


‘ 


‘ 


There would be a discussion as to market 


which would reflect rather accurately the extent 
\V 


operations of the mills represented. Theré 
discussion as to prices, of course, with differen: 
ions, and then there would be differences w! 
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s at which they were selling. That would be 
it. The meeting having in that way got, each man 
lf,a composite photograph of the conditions of 
ve would then, each for ourselves, make a state- 
to what the policy of our companies would be 
rence to the sale of their products. There we 


Object of the Committee Meetings 


dmitted that the object of ‘the committee meetings, 
lerstood them, was “to try to prevent, by an appeal 
1dgment and common sense of the men who were 
thout placing them under any obligation whatever, 
te collapse of the steel business that threatened to 
e collapse of things in Wall street in the fall of 


Lukens recalled three instances where attention was 
during the sheet committee meetings to individuals 
ho had not abided by their stated price policy, and 
vhen called on for explanations these members had 
that they had undergone a “change of heart,” a 
f mind,” or their violations were due to mistakes 
en. The steel market during the period of the 
he said, was “ragged” all the time. Judge Dickin- 


nd that would come, would it not, from unre- 
mpetition ? 
ll, | think we had unrestrained competition, but 
ling to the judgment and sense of those men it 
me extent prevented; not entirely. 
a matter of fact, between those meetings, is it 
that a great many of those men observed and 
his common price that had been announced by a 
them? 
lo not know that they did. They said they did. 
you if there were not occasions when attention 
in the meetings to the fact that some members 
ommittee had sold in the interim at prices dif- 
m what they had announced as their policy as 


yes, that happened with unfortunate frequency. 
Several Buyers Testify Regarding Competition 
idison F. Cole of the R. G. Cole Mfg. Company, 

Ga., manufacturer of boilers and engines, said he 

| of a pool, or “gentlemen’s agreement,” among 
rers of steel between 1900 and 1904 on the price 
ites, but he testified that he found active com- 

mg steel makers for his business. 
Mauck, president John Wood Mfg: Company, 
ken, Pa., maker of welded steel tanks, etc 
it his company uses approximately 8000 tons of 
sheets a year. These are bought on contracts 
let from time to time. He testified that there is 
petition among the steel makers and that the bids 
submit to him always vary more or less. 

Starrett, president George A. Fuller Construction 
New York, testified that for 15 years prior to the 
n of the United States Steel Corporation his 
btained its structural materials from the Carnegie 

iny, with which it made yearly contracts. Since 
ition of the corporation in 1901, it has purchased 
requirements on a competitive basis, calling for 
the structural steel manufacturers and then 
the contract to whichever maker offered the best 


hearing on October 31 Frank H. Gordon, gen 
agent of the Lukens Iron & Steel Company, 
Pa., testified that competitors of his company 
products at varying prices and there never is 
ement between them as to the terms at which 
to be taken. He said that his company sells 
to a considerable extent to the Pacific coast 
it water transportation to that market is ad 
to Eastern shippers. 

Veiss of the Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, 
N. J., said that his company is a large con- 
cold-rolled and other steel products, but less 
third of what it uses is bought from the United 
el Corporation. In making purchases, he said, 
Company finds competition active on the part 

us steel makers, and their prices are never such 
cate any kind of an agreement between them. 

' Belle Iron Works Thoroughly Independent 


D. Westfall, vice-president and general sales 
‘f the La Belle Iron Works, Steubenville, O.. 


\A 
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said his company has been independent in fixing its prices. 
He said: “Of course, we try to get as nearly as possible 
the same price our competitors get. Oftentimes we think 
we know what our competitors are charging, but then we 
ut later that we were mistaken. The result 1s 
that we charge prices to suit ourselves.” 


Questioned about meetings of the plate, billet, sheet and 


may find 


pipe sub-committees, which were appointed at the Gary 
dinners, he said he attended a few such meetings. Those 
present talked about business conditions, about the prices 
at which they were taking orders, etc. Nobody ever an 
nounced a price, however, as one to be maintained by the 
company he represented. It was always understood that 
the companies represented at these meetings were not to 


be bound in any way as to prices 


A Southern Stee! Maker Testifies 
H. Sanborn Smith, vice-president and general sales agent 
of the Standard Steel Company, Birmingham, Ala., was 


questioned about nditions of competition in the steel 


trade which prevailed while he was general sales agent of 
he Lackawanna Steel Company between 1905 and I9I0. 
He described the selling 


and the other companies, and he told about meetings 


licies pursued by his company 


which were attended by plate makers, rail makers, etc., at 
various times. At these meetings, he said, discussions as 
to business conditions took plac« Prices, the amount of 
business booked, and the amount of business in sight were 
discussed at length It was never understood, however, 


that any of th mpanies represented at the meetings were 
to be bound to maintain any certain price. 


Announcement was made that the hearings will not be 


resumed in Pittsburgh, November 10, as was expected 

Adjournment was taken until November 11, on which 

date the hearings will reopen in New York. The shifting 

f the hearings to other cities, it is now expected, will be 
} 


made in the third or fourth week in November 


A National Industrial Safety Movement 


The National Council for Industrial Safety has been or 
zanized at Chicago, with offices at 1130 Commercial Na 
ional Bank Building [he president of this organization 
is Robert W. Campbell, chairman of the safety committee 
of the Lllinois Steel Company. The secretary and treasurer 
is W. A. Cameron, formerly with the American Steel 
foundries. Its object is to promote the conservation of 
iuman life, to establish a conveniently located headquar- 
ers for the maintenance of a clearing house of safety in 
formation, and to promote throughout the country the 
organization of local councils interested in safety work 
in afhliation with this national council. Its further object 
s; the general promotion of safety along the lines that 
ave been inaugurated by various corporations so that the 
safety movement may become a national campaign. Mem 


bership in this council is available to individuals, firms, 


rporations or organizations interested in the question 
of safety, and provision has been made for both active and 
associate membership. A copy of the constitution and by- 
laws of the council may be secured from the office in 
Chicago 


The Power Economy Engineering Company, 2041 Fast 
[Third street, Cleveland, Ohio, which has been engaged a 
a selling agency for power plant appliances, has arranged 

» expand and will cover the full line of power plant equip 
ment Among other lines the company will handle the 
products of the Precision Instrument Company, Taylor In- 
strument Company, S. C. Regulator Company, Ames Iron 
Works, Alberger Pump & Condensing Company, Dean 
Brothers Steam Pump Company, the Central Foundry Com 
pany’s universal pipe and the flow meters of the General 
Flectric Company \ssociated in the company are James 
H. Herron, metallurgical engineer, who is not taking an 
active part in the conduct of the business, and C. B. Ash 


mead and R. M. Gates 


In the large plant of the Federal Lead Company, at 
Alton, Ill, a bath house has been completed at a cost of 
about $12,000, through which the employees must pass in 
entering and leaving the works and which will accom- 
modate 350 men at one time. The company plans to make 
it as nearly obligatory as possible that the men shall bathe 
on leaving the plant and shall wear different working 
clothes from those in which they come from their homes 
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Trade Publications 


Steam Engine and Governor.—Ball Engine Company, 
Erie, Pa. Two bulletins. The first illustrates a high-speed center- 
crank steam engine, the leading feature of which is the governor 
treated especially in the second bulletin. This governor consists of a 
pivoted eccentric with a centrifugal weight connected to it so that 
they move in opposite directions, and a spring which carries the 
weight and resists its centrifugal force. This governor is designed 


to eliminate heavy pressure on the pivots and so lessen the wear. 


Pumps.—W. & B. Douglas, Middletown, Conn. Catalogue L, 
bulletins Nos. 9, 11 and H-6, and a diaphragm pump bulletin. Catalogue 
L treats of single-acting geared working-head pumps for factory and 
domestic use. The hur 





ichback type is so designed that pipes and rods 
can be removed from the well without moving the head. Sulletin 
No. ¥ describes ] 


pumps, includin 


x power pumps; bulletin No. 11, miscellaneous 





ifugal type, and bulletin H-6, spraying and 
domestic pumps, and pneumatic outfits. The diaphragm pump illus- 
trated in the special bulletin is used extensively by contractors and 


public service corporations. Directions for ascertaining the diameter 






of cylinders, length of stroke and power req! 
are included. 


lired for varying needs 


Chucks.—Cushman Chuck Company, Hartford, Conn. Illus- 
trated catalogue Relates to a large line of independent and uni- 
versal chucks, jaws and arbors The independent chucks have un- 





usually large ribs on which the jaws slide, that are said to stand the 


strain without breaking or undue wearing. The jaws of the universal 
chuck have curved teeth, designed to fit the scroll thread in any posi- 
tion. They are hardened before grinding \ special chuck for the 
back end of cutting-off machines is illustrated. Cross-sections of 
chucks are shown and information as to lathe outfits and directions 


for fitting lathe chucks are given, 


Saw Fitting Equipment.—Hanchett Swage Works, Big 





Rapids, Mich. [Illustrated catalogue. Treats of band, circular, rip 
and cross-cut saw and lap grinding machines and other saw equip- 
ment. Attention is called to the sliding-gear transmission on the auto- 
matic bandsaw sharpening machines, which are claimed to insure an 
even feed of the saw, and beveled gibs for taking up wear A com- 
bined hand and power forge, a saw brazing table, various types of 
swages and swage shapers are among the equipment illus 
trated 


Foundry Equipment.—J, D. Smith Foundry Supply Conm- 


pany, Cleveland, Ohio Folders and bulletin Relate to a molding 
lachine, squeezer and core ovens. The drop pattern and strippin 
machin queez and I p patt 1 stripping 
plate molding machine is made in two types. Class B has two sets 


of gears, operated by a hand lever above the floor level. The coun- 
terweighted moving parts are claimed to insure a maximum of output. 
The squeezer has an overhead device operated by a lever, which is 
claimed to have a greater squeezing power than one operated with a 
horizontal pull. Core ovens made by this company are of the rolling 


drawer type. They are under fired and fitted for coal, coke, oil or 


gas. The ovens require no excavation and are substantially tied 
together \ bulletin illustrates a battery of ovens installed in a 
special core making building for the Ferro Machine & Foundry Com- 


pany, Cleveland, Ohio, which is said to be the largest small core 
making plant in the country 

Drilling and Boring Machines.—Fox Machine Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Bulletin No. 66 and a pamphlet. In the first 


illustrations and descriptive matter explain the operation of a boring 





machine which is intended to be attac i to a post or column. One 
of the special features of this machine is the bevel gear driving 
mechanism which is completely inclosed, and in the entire machine 
the only working part exposed is the spindle. The pamphlet deals 
with a line of multi-spindle drilling machines, which can be supplied 
with round or rectangular heads of different sizes for handling a 
number of small drills Che several types of machine are illustrated 
and briefly described, together with views of the different head 
arrangements which can be furnished. 

Motor-Driven Pumps.—Vaile-Kimes Company, Dayton, Ohio 
Collection of bulletins. Illustrate and describe a large line of motor- 
driven pumps for use in connection with hydro-pneumatic water 
supply systems, deep well-pumping, factory water supply and cellar 
drainage In 1 





of the bulletins tables of sizes, capacities and di 
mensions, etc., are included. 

Gasoline Engines and Tractors.—Waterloo Gas Engine 
Company, Waterloo, Iowa. Two pamphlets. Treat of a line of gas 
engines which are made in a number of sizes from 1% to 12 hp. 
and 15 and 25 hp. traction engines. The construction is described 
at some length, the text being supplemented by numerous halftone 
engravings. 

Copper Clad Steel Wire.—Duplex Metals Company, Chester, 
Pa. Pamphlet. Treats of a copper clad wire, which is composed of 
a steel core or center, to which is welded a coating of pure copper. 
After a short historical introduction, the process by which this wire 
is made is briefly described. A number of views of the plant are 
given, together with photomicrographs, showing cross-sections of the 
wire. Tables of the characteristics of the wire and useful informa- 
tion are included. 

Concrete Machinery. — Cockburn-MclIlvrid Corporation, 
Twelfth and Monmouth streets, Jersey City, N. J. Catalogue and 


November 


ww 


pamphlets. Relate to a line of concrete machinery 
mixers, buckets and skips, barrows and a _ grout 





ejector. All of these are illustrated and briefly des 
mixers are made in a number of different sizes and sty 
mounted on skids, trucks or pedestals. 


Air Blast Regulating Valwes.—Production 
Company, 1716 Spring Garden street, Philadelphia, Pa 
Briefly describes and illustrates an air regulating valve f 
pipe of a cupola. With this valve the pressure can b 
between zero and 20 oz. ‘easily and if it is necessa 
off the air supply to the cupolas, the valve can be opens 
stopping the blower. A graduated pressure gauge is | 
convenient position for the melter, thus enabling the pres 
increased, diminished or entirely shut off, as may be requir: e 
valves can be supplied for any blast pipe up to 14 in 
and can be used in either a horizontal or vertical positi 


Concrete Mixers.—Chicago Concrete Machinery 
221 Grand avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. $rochure. Shows 
ous types of Chicago concrete mixers which can be furni 
steam or gasoline engine or electric motor drive, 





either on skids or a truck. Line drawings and tables 
dimensions of the mixers are included. 


Valve Reseating Machine.—Leavitt Machir 
Orange, Mass. Catalogue No. 16. Deals with the Dexte: ed 
valve reseating machine for reseating all flat and tape 
valves, ranging from % to 12 in. without disconnecting the e 
from the pipe. The various forms in which these ma e 
built are illustrated and briefly described and a partial 
users is included. 


Power Hammer.—Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, | I 
Bulletin No. 8905. Calls attention to a power hamme vl 3 
equipped with a radially swinging arm that adapts the tool 
ous classes of work that cannot be handled on the ordinary sh 
hammer. In addition to using the hammer on the any 
of the machine, it may be swung to either side and used 
nection with 2 rotary swage block and the bending or vise attac 
thus enabling practically the entire range of forging operations to 
be performed. An extended description of the hammer with line 
drawings showing the arrangement of the various parts is included 


Pumping Engines, Condensers and Vacuum Pumps. 
—Heisler Company, St. Marys, Ohio. Catalogue No. 20. Covers 
a line of pumping engines which are built in the high duty com- 
pensating horizontal crank and flywheel types, electrically and belt 
driven power pumps, barometric and surface condensers and wet 
and dry vacuum pumps. All of these are illustrated and described 
with a number of halftone engravings, line drawings and condensed 
tables of specifications. Views of plants at which this apparatus is 
installed, including the Pennsylvania terminal at New York 
are given, together with a number of tables of useful inf 





Stone Channeling Machines.—Sullivan Machine: 
pany, 122 South Michigan avenue, Chicago, Ill. Catalogue No. 68 
Presents the advantages of the company’s channeling machine 
quarrying cement and stone and for cutting rock walls for canals, 
wheel pits, dam cut-offs and similar engineering projects. After 


de- 


a brief historic account of the development of these machines, a 
tailed description of the machine and the way in which it is used, is 
given, the text being supplemented by numerous halftone engravings 


of the machine and its details and of the work done by it 


Sluice and Gate Valves.—Coffin Valve Company, Boston, 
Mass. Collection of loose leaf circulars. Iustrate and describe 
briefly a line of sluice and gate valves that are made for various 
sizes and pressures. In addition to views of the valves then selves, 
there are line drawings, giving the dimensions of the princips! 
parts and halftone engravings showing installations of a number 
+1 ; } 


the different valves. Tables and diagrams showing the 


through these valves are given. 


Machinists’ Tool Grinding Machines.—Luther | 
Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis. Catalogue No. 29. Calls atten 





tion to the Dimo-grit line of grinding machines, which is the 
name for the abrasive employed. These machines are made 
number of different typees for clamping to benches, for mounting oP 
stands and also for use in connection with flexible shafts. All of 
these different machines are illustrated and briefly described 
tion is made of a number of different attachments which can %e¢ § 
plied for use with these machines for handling a wide variety of 
work. 


Punching and Shearing Machinery.—Henry Pe's 4 
90 West street, New York City. Catalogues Nos. 42-A an 
The first treats of a line of hand power punching and shea = 
machines, which are built in a number of different styles Au P 


4 


these are illustrated and briefly described, and numerous ¢ 
specification tables are included. The second catalogue © 


power-driven punching machines; beam, plate, scrap, bill ngle 
and hot-bar shearing machines; bar cropping machines and « ing 
machines. These can be supplied for a direct-belt drive tor 
driving from a countershaft, or from an electric motor igh 
a belt or set of gears. Illustrations of the various mach are 

es 


presented, together with brief descriptions and specificati 
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Customs Decisions 


Motor Truck Frames 





‘oard of United States General Appraisers has 
a protest by P. C. Kuyper & Co., relating to the 
on, under the tariff act of 1909, of shaped steel 
by the Sauer Motor Company for use in build- 
sis frames for motor trucks. The parts were un- 
nd unriveted and of pressed steel, Duty was 
at 19-10c. per lb. under paragraph 131, as pressed 
pes. The claim was that the material was prop- 
le at 4-10 of Ic. per lb. under paragraph 121, as 
| shapes of steel, not assembled, or manufactured, 
ed beyond hammering, rolling or casting. The 
fered was to the effect that the shapes were first 
en pressed, sheared off and finally hammered to 
n the steel parts. The board held that the shapes 
ided from paragraph 121, as they were not made 
rocesses named in that paragraph, but were made 
lly by pressing and shearing. 


Castings for Repair Parts 


le action has been taken by the board on 
y the Dunbrow & Hearne Mfg. Company and 
hard & Co., affecting the classification of various 
repair or replacement parts for machines. Dury 
ssed at the rate of 45 per cent. ad valorem 4 
of 1909, as manufactures of metal rot 
provided for. Testimony in behalf of the im- 
showed that the goods were iron castings ad- 
n condition as defined in paragraph 147. The 
iccordingly admitted the importations under that 

at Ic. per lb, 

Machine Tools 
staining protests by F. Philip Dorn, Cleveland, 
board held that lathes, accompanied by tools, 


nd accessories, are properly dutiable, under the 
19090, as entireties under paragraph 197, which pro- 


der 


19g, act 
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vides for machine tools. The action of the customs 
authorities in the lathes at 30 per cent. ad 
valorem, as machine tools, and the accessories at 45 per 
cent. under paragraph 199, as manufactures of metal not 
specially provided for, was reversed. 
Machine Grinders 
Gallagher & Ascher were upheld in a contention relat- 
ing to machine grinders used in polishing knives. The 
collector at Chicago exacted duty at 45 per cent. under the 
act of 1900, as metal manufactures. The importers claimed 
the duty should have been 30 per cent. under paragraph 
197, as machine tools. The board held that, as the appli- 
were admittedly power-driven machines used in 
mechanical work on metal, they were dutiable as claimed. 


assessing 


ances 


Sewing Machine Presser Feet 

The board has decided that presser feet, parts of sew- 
ing machines, are excluded from the castings paragraphs 
of the act of 1909. The case stood in the name of C. B. 
Richard & Co. representing the importers. The 
feet were described on the invoices as castings of malleable 
iron, machined and nickel-plated The collector at New 
York classified the parts under paragraph 199, and exacted 
duty at the rate of 45 per cent, as “manufactures of metal 
not specially provided for.” Duty was claimed by the 
importers, either under paragraph 147, as castings, at 
8-10 of Ic. per lb., or under paragraph 148, 
of malleable iron not specially provided for, at 7-10 of Ic. 
per lb. The board decided against the claims. The deci- 
sion points out that since the were machined, 
tooled or otherwise advanced in condition by processes 
subsequent to the casting process, they thereby lost their 
classification as castings and dutiable under the 
provision for manufactures of metal as assessed, 


presse r 


as castings 


castings 


became 


The 200 tons of steel required for the Northern Pacific 
Terminal Company’s sheds at Portland, Ore., will be fur- 
nished by Charles McGonigle, architectural engineer and 
contractor, Portland 


The Machinery Markets 


he past few days orders came out in slightly increased volume in several cities, but trade continues 


pecially in machine tools. 


+} 


tnere 


In the New York territory 
products is proceeding more slowly, although makers 
are some promising inquiries, but the scarcity 


demand is quiet and the manufacture of standard 
of various specialties continue busy. In New 
of money makes purchasing less active. October 


unsatisfactory month generally in Philadelphia although traveling cranes were in better demand and 


business was closed. 
is lacking. 
ul€ 


‘Seal 


Cleveland has had an increased volume of orders, but they will not go far and 
The export trade improved in the past few days in Cincinnati, but domestic demand con- 
t. Dullness is still the chief feature in Chicago, though need of new equipment and a desire to buy 


tted. Milwaukee buying is for immediate needs only and consequently the situation is dull and there 


hood of a curtailment of working hours. 


In St. Louis business has been made up of small orders, but 


ggregate is encouraging. The machinery trade is slow in Birmingham, largely because of a falling off 


ind from the lumber mills and mines, 


Demand for machinery and tools has been aided in Texas by the 
weather, despite the setback which was inflicted on the cotton crop by recent frosts. 


Quiet prevails 


on the Pacific coast, but there have been occasional orders of consequence and there is promise of a good 
from the lumber mills, although this branch of industry has not been altogether satisfactory 


New York 


New York, November 5, 1913. 


er's total of business was disappointing with 
he machinery trade. One important house 
ts business for the month as being about 40 
f the normal activity for the season. Other 
say that the month’s aggregate was fair and 
September. With nearly all firms activity 

in the early days of the month, tapering off 
e close. Were it not for the closing of the 
Maryland list, some salesmen would have had 
how for the month. There is now before the 
lightly better run of inquiries from scattered 
nd on these the hopes for November are 
founded. One of these is from the Tread- 
ineering Company, Easton, Pa., which is cor 
the purchase of a small list of machines, in- 
milling machine, some lathes and an air com- 
Second-hand machinery has been fairly active. 
is at a loss to know just what may be defi- 







nitely ascribed as the cause of the quiet condition which 
salesmen find to be general. .They were told by some 
that the new tariff precluded buying for the present, 
then that the scarcity of money was a reason for slow 
business, and now some of them are being informed 
that the end of the year is too near for action. Buying 
of machinery usually does subside toward the Christ- 
mas holidays, but it is pointed out that it is entirely 
too early for any such influence to slacken buying 
Manufacturers of standard metal products are not feel- 
ing any pressure of orders at the present time and 
their operations have eased up. The majority of shops 
inaking specialties and products of recent design con- 
tinue busy 

The Knickerbocker Ice Company, 1170 Broadway, 
New York City, is having plans made for a brick, steel 
and concrete ice house to be erected at 184th street 
and Laurel Hill road, to cost about $300,000. Morten- 
sen & Co., 114 East 28th street, New York, are the 
architects. Wesley M. Oler is president. 

The Pressed & Welded Steel Products Company, 
Inc., Flushing, N. Y., has been incorporated with a 
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capital stock of $100,000 to manufacture metal forg- 





ings. J. N. Mackie, Brooklyn; F. A. McGirk, Pater 
son, N. J., and F. C. Schenck, East Orange, N. J., are 
directors. Arrangements for a manufacturing plant 
are under way. 

[he Fotoscope Lor] { Y onkers, N. y has 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capital stock to 
manufacture projection machines F. W. & LM 
Preuss and K. K. Moore, Nev York City, are the di 
rectors , . to 

The erection of a water plant has been decided 
upon for Garfield, N. J. 

Bids will be receive y t Council, Highland 
Park, N. J., until Nove er 133 1 motor pumping 
i c - 

ede k Hart & Co., Poughkeepsie, N. ¥Y have 
vec OT wit 1 stock otf $10¢ y 
F. H. N. Hart, 3 I Kk. M. Hart, to manu 
facture ichin« 

ohn B. Riley, superintend« of state prisons, Al 

y, N T. a0 eceiving S¢ ) sals for water 
supply for the new power hous Sing Sing prison 
Ossining, N. Y 

J. | B. Hani State Hospital Commission, 
Albany, N. eceivi ls until N er 7 
i addit nal i | y and undergro i steam 
connections to the present buildings at the Gowanda 
State Hospital, Collins, N. \ 

fhe Moers Electric Light Company, Moers, N. Y., 
has been incorporated and will build a plant. H. W. 
Knapp and T. E. Fillmore are directors 

[he Board of Village Trustees, Weedsport, N. ¥ 
is receiving bids for an electric light plant, to be 
ope ed a pr ce Bs 4 ne and s ti gas 


Lhe water department M« nicsville N y is 
al to pl last pumy 3,000,000 gal. ¢ city 
O Abel is superintendent 

Kitts Steam Specialty Company, Inc., Oswego, 
N. \ has been 1 rporated manufacture iron, 
brass 1 steel vill equip a plant. Willard 


Ne Ww 


39 Cortland 


street, 


1 Dp \ 


York City, and Kichard \ » le are the incorpora 
t< S 
One W I ey ( pany, One N. \ 
S 1 g a tactory ete cons whi 
t will soon occupy The principal porti equip 
ent equire 1 has een contrat ed 

Che Suburban Gas | npany, East Syracuse, N. \ 
| completed plans or the ere of a gas plant 
on Manlius street ( structi t we Cc enced 
early next spring. 

The Covert M: ehicle ( pany, man ret 
of automobile parts ockport, N. Y., is Id an 
iddition to its plant on Grart street 

The Lockport | ng { ny, Lockport, N. \ 
I nufacturer of ented pa ¢ ylocks, has a fa ry 
nea con ple { the oO | ket street, East 
Le ck t 

rhe FE. H. Ferree Company, manufacturer of alum 
inum goods, 62 Market street, Lockport, N. Y., has 
purchased the four-story factory formerly occupied by 
the Covert Motor Vehicle works and the Harrison 
Radiator Company, and is equipping and moving into 


quarters Eu Ferree is president 
The Roseville Silk Mill Com 


: pany, Binghamton, N 

Y., is planning an addition to its plant providing for 
»() l¢ } ~ 

The Hill Piano Stores Company, In Tamestown, 


N. Y., has been in orpor ited with a capital stock of 
C-- 0 ‘ mat e and deal n pianos, etc., and 
will establish a plant. W. W. Campbell and L. A 
Clarke, Jamestowr nd J. J. Lenhart, Bemus Point, 
N. \ re the incorporators 

The sennett & Lewis Textile Company, Cohoes, 


ting an ad 


American 1 Ware Company with a capital st 
$25,001 \ ma turing pl will not be equipped 
it present, as t any will have its product made 
under contract for the time bei1 
The Peerless Motor Engine Company, Buffalo, has 
been incorporated to manufacture marine motor en 
ines. E. Be G. W and M. B. Grimm are the directors 
The Autocratic Mfg. Company, Buffalo, capital 


ized at $50,000, has been inc rrated to manufacture 
motorcycles and side cars and will equip a plant 
Frank Maytham, F. S. Mott and A. W. Plumley, of 


Buffalo, are the in« 
Henrv G. Davis. Buffalo, has purchased the ware- 
house property of the Corn Products Company at 


Lehigh Valley and 


orporators 


Scott streets and the 


Chicago and 
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New York Central railroads in that city and 
build and fit it for leasing for light manufactur: 
poses at a total cost of from $120,000 to $ 

[he Automatic Transportation Company 
N. Y., is building a two-story factory, 53 x I: 
being a duplicate of the building 
years ago 

The Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, Bost 
is building a new factory at Thompson avenu 
place and Orton street, Long Island City, 220 


constructs 


ten stories. It is said to be the largest industr 
ing now in construction in the United Stat 


Turner Construction Company is the contract 
Catalogues Wanted 


Wright, Schooley & Morse, accountants 
and engineers, Woolworth Building, New Yor! 
add to their files for reference purposes 
price lists and other data covering mill equip 


New England 


Boston, MASs.., Nov ember 


Business has fallen off materially. In 1 
e machinery builders are busy, but as a 
production has been curtailed. 
lew sales. 


The dealers n 
Some promising inquiries are rep 
even in cases where machinery is badly needs 
are compelled to put off placing orders becaus 
funds. The banks have tight 
loans materially. Collections are slow Yet 
dition cannot be called a depression in th 
accepted sense of the word, because it see1 


ot ready 


i t 


those elements which tend toward a long cont 
Machinery is hit harder than nearly any other li: 
manufactured product. Most 
mally full 
The entire equipment of the Anthony Screw | 

pany, Worcester, Mass., was sold at auction Octo- 
Most of the machinery is old, and the 
paid were correspondingly low. The few machines 
later model did not bring forth the spirited bi g 
which has prevailed at machinery auctions in recent 


Some of it was withdrawn because of the low 


users are running 


ber 29 prices 


years 
named 
The business of the Pope Mfg. Company, Hartf 


eures 


Conn., manufacturer of motor cars. will be continu 
with Col. Albert L Pope, the corporation's presid 
is the receiver. Confidence exists that some satis 


factory plan of reorganization will be formulat 
that the business will remain as one of the important 
industries of Hartford. The loss of the plants of 
\merican Locomotive Company and the General M 
tors Company from New England has been 
Hartford has been a serious loser through the shut 
ting down of the works of the Columbia Company 
rhe firm name of the W. H. Leland Company, Wor 
cester, Mass., manufacturer of grinding and drilling 
machines, and finisher of crankshafts, has 
changed, beginning November 1, to the Leland 
ford Company, for the two principal partners, W. H 
Leland and Albert J. Gifford. The new title 
with it no change in the personnel of the firm n 
the management. The third partner, F. Nikoloff 
been made the Western representative of the 
with offices in the Dime Bank Building, Detroit, M 
The addition to the foundry of Foster, Mer . 
Co., Meriden, Conn., manufacturer of cabinet ! 
ware and brass and gray iron castings, will | 
120 ft., and will be parallel with the old buildin 
connected with it. The addition will be equipped 
overhead trolley system and other apparatus f 
dling material economically, and will house tw 
which will run on different grades of iron. |! 
ment will be given to 75 molders. 
James Daley, Eastport, Me., will build an 
to his machine shop to take care of increasi! 
ne 35. 
The 


imn., 


1 


Beaton & Cadwell Mfg. Company, Né 
Conn., manufacturer of metal specialties. S 
quired the business of the Eagle Mfg. Com 
New Jersey, maker of air, steam and water 
ind will locate it in New Britain in a 
Additional space will be required for the depa 
and it is proposed to build an addition to the 
factory early next year. 


The H. Lydall & Foulds 


few n 


Needle 


Company 


move its plant from Lydallsville, Conn., to the 
floor of the Carlyle Johnson Machine Compan) 
chester, Conn., the purpose being to secure 
manufacturing space. bay as 

The New England Cable Company, Lowel 
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ganized to establish works for the manu- 
ires, cords and cables for electrical pur- 
Macdougal is president and Samuel Duns- 
er and general manager. Mr. Dunsford 
ng experience in this branch of industry, 
the head of the Lowell Insulated Wire 
having been associated with other com- 
these specialties. It is proposed to 
sting manufacturing building. 
1 Brass Company, Bristol, Conn., will 
n to its muffle building, 100 x 100 ft 
struction. 
shed reports that the Stevens-Duryea 
icopee Falls, Mass., manufacturer of mo- 
1ld add to its recently established works at 
eld, Mass., are not confirmed by the man 


ess of the Palmer Iron Foundry, Palmer, 
en sold by Ralph B. Francis to Walter Bb 
sseph E. Slattery, two of the employees 
general manufacturing facilities of New 
le the following Lowell Bleachery, Low- 
ion; Outlet Company, Providence,.R. L., 
inforced concrete tactory to cost $175,000; 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn., addition 
to cost $75,000; William Foulds & Co., 
Conn., a new firm, paper mill at Parker 
20 ft., one story, with boiler house, 40 
ne room, 25 x 64 ft., and dry room, 25 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., November 3, 1913 


large majority of the machinery manu 
erchants report October as having been 
tory month, here and there reports of 
business are heard. These are largely 
on the closing of deals which have 
‘tiation for a long time, rather than 
any improvement in the immediate de 
ess in the past week has, like its imme 
ssors, been irregular, the demand being 
the line of single tools. A somewhat 
i for electric traveling cranes is reported, 
propositions still remaining unclosed. 
ent in the railroad demand for machine 
rent. The outlook for any improvement 
| for the remainder of the year is not 
rable. Smaller operating forces are 
The local locomotive builder does not 
rating over 50 per cent, of capacity in 
nths. Second-hand machinery has been 
ilthough the demand for power equip- 
es fair. Steel casting plants are becom 
ively engaged, while.gray-iron foundries 
even volume of business. 
e & Koerting Company, Twelfth and 
reets, is taking estimates for a new ma 
O X 120 ft., one story, to be erected at its 
vells, Pa. The contract will be let at an 
On completion the company will move a 
equipment at its lccal plant to the new 
purchase considerable additional equip 
ict nature of which has not yet been de 
Business with the company continues 


ract for the new four-story manufactur- 

for the Alloway-Martin Company, man- 
automobile bodies, etc., at Thirty- 

Filbert streets, has been awarded to F 
Peuckert & Wunder are the engineers. 

s are estimating on a three-story brick 
factory of William T. Root, at Fairhill 
ts. The new addition will be used for 

the business of manufacturing shoe 
ver equipment will be required. 
Go-Cart Company is completing the 
to the acquisition of a tract of land 
City, N. J., on the completion of which 
mpleted, for one unit of a large manu- 
ill be given out for estimate. Details 
plant are withheld, pending comple 
ns for the land. 
ne-story brick garage and cooper shop 
it Oxford street and Germantown ave- 
ieger & Gratz Brewing Company are 
don. Peuckert & Wunder are the en- 


tment of supplies, room 312, City Hall, 
s until November 10 for equipment, in- 
1r-driven engine lathe, for the electrical 
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yureau. Specifications may be obtained at the ofhce 
of Herman Loeb, director 

lt is stated that John T. Windrim, architect, has 
plans under way for a three-story brick building, 75 
x 450 it., to be erected at Twenty-sixth and Christian 


j 


streets for the Philadelphia Electric Company, which 
} shes 
‘ -« 








as a machine shop and tor general othce 
purposes Plans are expect ready tor esti 
mate in the near future 
C. Koch, barrel manufacturer, Swans and McKear 
streets, contemplates the erect 1 two-story addi 
tion, 100 X 150 It 
\ contrat has en closed erection I : 
one-story brick garage, 66 x 8o ft., at the rear 
660-666 North Br ad street ‘ 5 ee t ‘ 
Sauer & Haht « I the 
Nae 
Chicago 
_H A lt ,OvVE nber 3, 1913 
Buyers of nery are still unwilling to incur 
new purchase ol t s and general business remains 
decidedly dull it is generally ue applies the 
machinery trade, namely, that the lack nquiry does 
not result fro1 n absence { desire on the part of 
inufacturers tor new equipment Additional pros 
pect ol siness 1s ttered e new t car p } 
cot 20 vi la 3 0 pian ed al Mu 
ipolis 
| erpris¢ Parl { ( ipany hi 
ago, will erect a two-story brick tactory at 2319 West 
Huron street, at a cost of $15,000. 
lhe elevator ot the Nortnwester1 rewery, Chi 
igo, was recently damaged y e ioss bemg 
stimated at $200,000 
Armour & Co., Chicago, ha ake t a building 
permit providing tor the erection of a one-story brick 
car shop, 58 x 289 ft., at an estimated cost of $16,000 


P, Casey is having plans prep for the erection 


a one-story box tactory, 75 x Io! f at 1324 West 


Kandolph street, Chicago, to cost a It $12,000 

The Illinois Felt Company, ( i is building 
a one and two-story brick tactory at 2511 Park avenue 
The building will be 96 x 100 ft., and will cost $20,000 


The Private Motor Service Company, 10 South 
La Salle street, Chicago, has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $10,000 by Charles S. Vougher, Wal 
ter H. Eckert and Warren B. Buckley, to manufacture 
nd deal in automobile parts and accessories 


Lhe new $2,000,000 shops ot the Vabash railroad 


have been placed in operation at Decatur, Ill. In ad 
dition to the large amount of machinery moved to the 
new plant trom the tormer Springheld shops, a long 
et of 


new tools was purchased 

The Central Box Board Company, Sterling, IIL, 
iS Naving pilalis prepared for a 150 X 150-It. 
reprool warenouse, construction o 


two-story 
t which will begin 
it onc¢e 

The Joliet Forge Company, Joliet, LIL, has been in 
corporated with a capital of $80,000 a a F 
H. W. Sharpe and J. A. Holmes. we 
[he Anchor Foiding KBox Compary, Benton, IIL, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 
by E. C. Palmer Rosa, George A. Cibulka and Orla 
M. Hill ' 

The Joliet Oil Tractor Company, Joliet, IIL, 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by 
Hugh J. Mitchell, Thomas C. Jungels and George H. 
lcCracken 


onarpe, 


has 


The Struthers Mfg. Company, Peoria, Ill, has been 
i! corporated with a capital stock of $200,000 by Reuben 
F. Struther, John H. Owens and Arthur M. Ottman to 


manufacture lightning rods, hardware specialties, light 
xtures and wire tence 

Che plant of the B. D, Brooks Lumber Company, 
owner of a planing mill at Chase street and the Belt 


Railroad, Indianapolis, was damaged $10,000 by fire, 
the principal loss being to the machinery 

The Tell City Brewing Company, Tell City, Ind 
has innounced plans for the erection of an addition 


its ice factory. 

Bids will be received by L. S. Bowman. county 
auditor, Richmond, Ind., until November 8, for install 
ing an electric light system at the county infirmarv. 

The Michigan Foundry & Supply Company, Detroit, 
has increased its capital stock from $2000 to $15,000 

The Benton Harbor Malleable Foundry Company, 
Benton Harbor, Mich., has filed amended articles of 
incorporation increasing its capital stock from $80,000 
to $270,000. 


Officers of the Morton Salt Company, Ludington, 
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Mich., are perfecting plans for contemplated additions 
to the Anchor salt plant in which four new boilers will 
be installed with an additional capacity of 2000 hp. 

Che International Telephone Meter Company, Web- 
ster City, lowa, has been organized with an authorized 
capital of $1,000,000 and will manufacture a telephone 
meter invented by E. H. Martin, president Martin Tel- 
ephone Company. 

\ bond issue of $12,000 for an electric light plant 


McGregor, lowa, has been voted. 

The City Council of Ames, lowa, has ordered the 
purchase of a turbine engine and condenser for the 
municipal electric lighting plant 


Lhe Fort Dodge Culvert ( ompany, Fort Dodge, 
lowa, has been granted a building site for its new tac- 


tory, which will b« x 50 ft., three stories, and will 
Milwaukee 
MILWA , Wis., November 3, 1913. 
The month j closed was somewhat less satisfac 
y in a general way than the previous months, due to 
a dragging demand, slightly decreased production and 
a tightening of the money market with a resulting fall- 
ing off in collections. Immediate prospects are none too 
bright. A few scattering orders are continually being 
booked, but the business is not of such volume as to 1n- 
spire much confidence. Buying is only for immediate 


needs. Men have been laid off at some plants, while in 
others retrenchment has been accomplished by shorten- 
ng the working day. 

Capt. William Mitchell Lewis has organized the 
Lewis Motor Company, Racine, Wis., with a capital 


stock of $250,000, to manufacture automobiles. Until 
year ago Captai aon was president and general 
manager of the Mitchell-Lewis Motor Company, Rene 


W. Petard, late of Paris, who joined the Mitchell-Lewis 
interests two years ago as chief designer, is associated 
with Captain Lewis in the new corporation and has 
been elected secretary and treasurer. E. B. Hand is 


‘vice-president. The new company has leased consider 


able floor space in the main buildings of the Racine- 
Sattley Company, which abandoned its Racine works 
some time ago. Regular production was started No 
vember 3 and it is intended to make first deliveries be- 
fore February 1. Immediate requirements in the way 
of machinery and tools are filled, but purchases are 
being made from time to time. 

The Milwaukee Stamping Company, Milwaukee, has 
filed an amendment to its articles of incorporation 
changing the location of its headquarters from Mil- 
waukee to West Allis. The company manufactures 
hardware specialties and its plant is located at Sixty- 
fourth and Pullen avenues, West Allis. 

The W. N. Durant Company, manufacturer of Du- 
rant counting machines, Milwaukee, has purchased 
property on Buffum street, extending back to Lawton 
place, Milwaukee, Wis., and has begun the erection of 
a factory thereon. The building is to be of reinforced 
concrete construction, with fireproof windows of large 
irea. The present contract is for the erection of a one 
story building, with special provision made for addi 
tional stories and extensions to the south and west. An 
oil engine is being installed to supply power. Henry 
QO. Winkler is president and treasurer and W. K. Wink- 
ler secretary. 

The Western Motor Supply Company, Milwaukee, 

been incorporated with $25,000 capital by Roland F 
( oerper, Manfred S. Gross and Herman H. Karrow to 

anufacture automobile parts and accessories. 

The ( _aepewe Springs Corporation, a consolidation 


of the Chippewa Spring Company and Sandstone 
Springs Company, ( mene wa an Wis., will build a 
$50,000 bottling and mineral water handling plant early 


next year. The substructure will be erected at once. 
Ice and refrigerating machinery is included in the equip- 
ment list. H. P. Watson, of Minneapolis, Minn., is 
president 

The Eau Claire Creamery Company, Eau Claire, 
Wis., has increased its capital stock from $50,000 to 
$100,000 and will double the size of its plant, which is 
one of the largest in northwestern Wisconsin. 

The city of Manitowoc, Wis., is about to take over 
and operate the plant of the Manitowoc Electric Light 
& Power Co. The transfer awaits the appraisal of the 
Wisconsin Railway Commission. It is planned to make 
improvements of an extensive nature. Henry Stolze is 
mayor and L. K. Pitz is city engineer. 

The Racine Foundry Company, Racine, Wis., is about 
ready to begin operations in its new pattern shop on 
Washington avenue, on which it has been working for 
two months or more. The new facilities will enable the 





company to increase its production, the 
having recently been improved. 

The Menasha Printing Company, Me: 
which recently purchased the Menasha Pa; 
will build at once a printing and paper 1 
costing $250,000. J. C. Hopkins, architect 
has awarded the structural contract to 1 
Construction Company, Appleton, Wis. 1 a 
will be of steel and concrete, 132 x 244 feet eB 
It will be equipped with new presses, a « 
graving, electrotyping and stereotyping 
units, etc. S. H. Clinedinst is president. 

The Waukesha Springs Company, Wau! Vic 
has been organized by J. J. Staub, R. W. Cr: \l 
Crowley, to establish a large mineral wat 
plant. The corporation has a capital stoc! 

The Pull-Easy Mfg. Company, Wauk 
porated with a capital stock of $25,000, will : 
a device for driving and extracting nails. G 
is president; W. P. Ferris, vice-president 
urer; J. G. Gredler, secretary. 

The Henry A. Steiner Mfg. Company, ( 
manufacturer of gasoline engines, is being 
following the sale of the interest of Henry 
to Mathew Steiner and Joseph Bell the, ot 
stockholders. New capital will be provid 
planned to enlarge the foundry and machine 
next year 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Ouro, November 


Business in machine tool lines has somewha 
provéd. A better volume of orders came out duri 
the > week than for some time, but as there is n 
inquiry pending the improvement may be only tempo- 
rary, The Lake Shore Railroad has placed orders for 
a few machines that had been pending for some 
and one order for ten lathes came from an Ohio aut 
mobile manufacturer. The Otis Steel Company 
for some of the equipment for its steel plant mac 
shop and finished buyitig its electrical equipment. Cor- 
rigan McKinney & Co. expéct to close shortly for the 
complete crane equipment for their steel plant. A fair 
volume of inquiry for power plant equipment is in « 
dence but orders are slow in being placed. In electr 
equipment the demand for small motors is good, | 
little business is coming out in large units. 

The Kemco Electric Mfg. Company, Cleveland 
been incorporated with a capitalization of $100,000 
W. I. Knight, C. G. Roads, Herbert Matthews 
others to manufacture various specialties. 

The Automatic Addressing Machine Com; 
Cleveland, has been incorporated with a capital 
of $150,000 to manufacture addressing ma 
Among the incorporators are W. K. Stanley, | 
Steller and J. W. Curtis. 

The DeForrest Electric Welding Company, ( 
land, has been incorporated with a capital stoc! 
$5000 by R. J. Lamb, M. M. McLaughlin, C. F, Miser 
and others. 

Considerable new machinery will be installed b; 
Kelley Reamer Company, Cleveland, which r 
increased its capital stock. 

The American Stove Company will erect two W 
house additions to its plant on Perkins avenue, ‘ 
land. One will be 49 x 72 ft. and the other 20 x % 

The Bowler Foundry Company, Cleveland 
large its plant by an addition 56 x 107 ft. 

The erection of a new plant for the manuf 
corrugated paper containers is under considera 
Vermillion, Ohio. Among those interested in th 
posed company are F. H. Rose and Charles ‘A M 
who are connected with the American Box Compaty 
in Cleveland. The erection of a one-story Dureins 
providing 10,000 sq. ft. of floor space is planned. 

The Galion Iron Works & Mfg. Company Ga! 
Ohio, has been incorporated with a capital stock © 
$10,000 by D. C. Boyd, W. Pelton, B. T. Moyer # 
others. 

The Carl Electric Vehicle Company, Toledo, 
has been incorporated with a capitalization © t 930 
by L. M. Tenders and others to manufact . 
vehicles. 

The No. 1 plant of the Federal Clay Products \® 
pany, Mineral City, Ohio, was destroyed by ‘ire Ce 
ber 25, the loss being about $75,000. The plan —_ , 
considerable machinery. It is not known whet! 
will be rebuilt. 

The Marion Stone Company, Marion, 
shortly place contracts for special equipment 
ling stone and for two 75 hp. motors. 


Ohio wil 
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herst Dynalite Company, Amherst, Ohio, The Central South ek ies 
its plant by the erection of two buildings .¥ 
ichinery will be installed. - Lou! \ November 3 ae 


t VATI . 


e received by G. E. Whitney, Lima, Ohio, M nery 


ul 
tal commissioner, until November 18, for a th; two mont f the y will ke ao vag 











i s eaeg : 
system. showing ealers . oe 
‘ 4 Se 
pects but ai settled feeling on t pat f intend ea 
- ‘ : — 
Cincinnati uy a 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, November 3, 1913 tions the § vill 
to expectations, the machine tool export iking business irreg 
shown some improvement in the past fev : M 
al firms report orders received that will e1 
to continue operating at the present rat ning 
: hae “ 
xt 30 days. Domestic business is dull, w I 
1] i ro ‘ ' ) 
pointing to a quiet fall and winter, aiti gn | Vien : ¢ 
that the railroads will come into the mar- ; oar urt nt . 
January, and this would considerably s 
ichine tool trad Both skilled and 
plentiful, and the supply is liable 
Ss pie ntiftul, and the supp y IS laDlie 
the automobile manufacturing dist! S 
, T , TY n } > ‘ 1. 
number of men ha been laid off lately 
ading local foundries that has had consid 1 Se ree 
trouble for the past six months is \ - r 
f ; 1 ‘ f ~ sins ol ’ 
a full complement of men. Second 
pment is in good demand, and rebuilt ma . ces 2 a 
ll kinds, is easier to move than new equy , : ; 
: ; ai 
w » is 
\ § { 
H 
r Vi 
7 ‘ Ke y v1 
M tor ‘ pany De it, Micl , nas ‘ 
yunce its intentions as to building 
ng plant in ¢ cinnati Howev 
a representative the city examin ' 
» ' 
1 Creosoted Shingle Company, ( - iu f 
7? I i ‘ ‘ a 
rporated with S$8ooo capital stoc} ‘ ‘ MM - re 
ect a tactory at an early late The u . > e 7 
. ne ; : i | ’ ’ ' I } 
Will Mellish, Da ri <i : : 2) 
© < ( S { 1 x! 
nnati Pulley Machinery Company, ¢ ng- ar nine 1] oni fo tees at ie ag 
ects to have its new plant completed eg ae 4 ae xsag dase! ten a 
xt two weeks. The company’s factory * te 9 g tir site we ao rie lene rtment eee 
: ' . ¥; 
yy fire several months ago, since whi nfs i a <n hh deel at nd lieh ie 
en making temporary headquarters . 
Building. Only a small amount « - 4 
yet to be purchased. . » a : A 
Bros.-Baur Company, Cincinnati 1 ' aAecmmbes 4 
ting a milk station and retrig¢ g ' nivel 
; “ } 
l rT Oh \y T eT & W A a a . . i ‘ | 
ti, are d ving up the 1 s é a : 
i ‘ VV T y { 
we 
7 ; 1Llé S j é LTye 
ice M ichine \ omy iny Oakle e | aril the ' 
recently s¢ ed e contra I a ge ate S y } 
erected yy the ry y ice \ i h af H . 
{ v¥Va 


ison Lithographing Ce mpany Newport rushing atht with , ty ‘ “) 1 


Pe ean 


shine ai nee os dee. 1 
ired a site on Twenty-first street, Cov also for a grader, roller, drills and other road work 


nd will soon commence the erec 


t 

nforced concrete plant that will be I50 x mr ee Ie iia’ : ' ' oa 
e stories. Considerable additional equip ar yy a “4 ee : 

required, in which is included a numb« cena ag _ 


ms 
a ; The Cliver & Donovan Mfg. Cor iny will establ 
ngton Drilling Machinery Company, ‘| - Se eae = aa. xington. Ky Ph i 
: ° ? . ‘ 5 rt tactory a Lf ng .¥ itty | Ver-a! 
expects to have its new plant at Fifth an 1: tt bo imctatled TH 7 ; 
3 ; ines will be ull Phe ers of the compar 
yperation before December 1. No new Cincinnati 1 
i ‘ i« uA : 
required at the present time. a ® Hod ee ; 
, / : } Martin & Hodgin, Winchester, Ky., ha purchas 
: nnati Precision Lathe Company is moving 1 site for the erection of a buildi to 1 a ia 
. Site ‘ ; 5 ‘ rai et c : : 4 ‘ Sef € 5 T 
m Mt. Washington, Ohio, to Detroit. A = 1: ; ce ; NA ‘ 7 
automobile garage and repair shop. Machine tools wil 


g building has been secured in the eastern ,.. 
ty that will be fitted up for doing genet 
rk, as well as to continue the manutactur« 


} } 


needed 





The Illinois Central Railroad Company is reporte 


lathe to | € appropriated $70,000 for the construction of a 
"o- - . ronundl ‘ . sd machine } : a+ ) . tne ‘ 
Paper ( ompany, Lockland, Ohio, has let S Se al . - : _ + Pr -_ ’ 


f + di sion he idquarte re Lhe gener afice ft 


1 power house addition. Practically allthe ©! ™* 
juilpment has been provided for. I : mats 
Ballast Company, Milford, Ohio, intends Morehead, Ky., is considering the installation of a 
rock crushing plant on a site recently se- p. oil engine in its electric light plant, where it is now 
pring Grove avenue, Cincinnati. operating a steam boiler and engi: E. E. Maggar: 
1 Shoe Mfg. Company, Xenia, Ohio, has is manager of the plant. _ 
, and intends making some extensive A Made-in-Owensboro Exposition was held recently 
its manufacturing facilities. at Owensboro, Ky., a large number of manufacturers 
ll be received by N. P. Weishart, village participating. The Guenther-Wright Machine Company, 
kfort, Ohio, until November 14 for water- the Owensboro Forging Company, the Southern Foun- 
dry Company, the Owensboro Shovel Company and 


zer 
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the Universal Stenotype Company were among the ex 
hibitors. 

Moncrief & Lenoir, Knoxville, Tenn., plan to estab- 
lish a 100 x 200 ft. two-story factory at Houston, Tenn., 
estimated to cost $15,000. A. E. Barnes is the architect 

Nickey Bros. & Bass, Memphis, Tenn., will erect a 
veneer and hardwood lumber mill at Binghampton, 
a Memphis suburb, at a cost of about $25,000. S. M. 
Nickey is president of the company and Walt. G. Bass, 
manage 

R. J. Darnell, Inc., Memphis, Tenn., will build a 
lumber and veneer mill at Batesville, Miss. The com- 
pany’s plant at Memphis was burned some time ago 
and is to be replaced at once. : 

G. M. Pylant, Elora, Tenn., is in the market for a 
20 hp. skidder, a hoisting engine and other equipment 
for logging operations. 

E. C. Atkins & Co., saw manufacturers of Indianap- 
olis, Ind., have completed the erection of a building at 
Memphis, Tenn., to be used as their Southern branch. 
The company will carry saws, filing-room equipment, 
heavy machinery and transmission equipment in stock 
at Memphis. 

The Gallatin Commercial Club, Gallatin, Tenn., re- 
ports that a company is being organized to erect a 
foundry and machine shop to replace the plant which 
was recently de stroyed. 


Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., November I, IQ1I3. 

Leading wholesale hardware dealers report good 
business, but those handling machinery exclusively ad 
mit that trade is not as active as it has been. A falling 
off in demand from the lumber mills and in the demand 
for pumps and engines on the part of the mines is re 
ported. However, the volume of business in imple- 
ments is satisfactory 

The National Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company, 
whase pipe works at Boyles, a suburb of Birmingham, 
are nearing completion, has voted an increase of stock 
from $5000 to $200,000, The plant expects to begin 
operations by January I. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy has been filed 
in Birmingham against the Birmingham Car & Mfg. 
Company, maker of car wheels and mining cars, by the 
F. W. Mark Construction Company and others. This 
company had a severe fire a year ago and rebuilt the 
plant. 

The North Birmingham Fire Brick & Roofing Com- 
pany has increased its capital stock to $25,000 and, it is 
understood, will enlarge its fireproofing plant. 

The McDonough Ore & Mining Company, Birming- 
ham, has increased its capital stock to $70,000 and will 
extend operations. 

The Dauphin Island Land Company and the Dauphin 
Island Railway Company, Mobile, Ala., have executed a 
mortgage for $220,000 and plan to establish coaling sta- 
tions and terminals on Dauphin Island, on Mobile Bay. 
J. M. Dewberry and R. D. Johnston, Jr., Birmingham, 
are interested. 

G. H. Kean is considering the establishment of a 
brick plant at Gordo, Ala. 

A sawmill and planing-mill will be built by the Alice- 
ville Lumber Company, Aliceville, Ala., at a cost of 
about $30,000. 

The Little River Mining Company, Gadsden, Ala., 
has been incorporated with an initial capital stock of 
$5000 and will open coal mines. 

It is reported that the Raccoon Mining Company, 
Altoona, Ala., will establish a power plant to furnish 
electricity for mining operations. 

C. E. Murray, Decherd, Tenn., has leased a tract of 
land at Cullman, Ala., on which he will establish a stav- 
ing mill. 

The city of Waycross, Ga., has granted a franchise 
to the Scott Investment company and W. H. Harrison, 
Jr., of Birmingham, Ala., for the establishment of a gas 
plant at a cost of $125,000. 

John L. King, Corona, Ala., plans to establish an ice 
factory. 

Columbus, Ga., has voted a $450,000 issue of bonds 
for the construction of a waterwork system. 

The Davidson Sulphur & Phosphate Company, 
Bartow, Fla., has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $1,000,000. It will establish a phosphate plant. 

The Robinson Metal Company, Tampa,. Fla., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. W. J. 
Robinson 1s president 

J. W. Nelson, Gainesville, Fla., is to install equip- 
ment for the manufacture of ice. His plant will have a 
capacity of about four tons a day. 


St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo., November 


Conditions in the machine tool market con: 
couraging in character although the business np 
small in individual orders. A continually better 
over the business situation is expressed and 
dence that greater activity is to be expected 
tions are reported good. Second-hand tools 
request. 

The plant of the St. Louis Car Compa 
Broadway, St. Louis, was damaged by fire Ox 
with a loss of $10,000. 

The Alvey Mfg. Company, St. Louis, has 
corporated, with a capital stock of $75,000, by n A 
and William E. Alvey, of St. Louis, and Ira | ' 
felder, of Cincinnati, to manufacture and dea] 
chinery. 

The Bond Auto Company, St. Louis, has 
corporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by M 
Bond, Charles Kist and C. Bond to establish 
mobile repair plant and garage, 

The Forest Lumber Company, Kansas ( 
has increased its capital from $1,000,000 to $ 
for the purpose of enlarging its capacity. 

The Anderson Automatic Engine Works, St 
Mo., has been incorporated with a capital stock 
$5 


$50,000 by C. C. Anderson, H. S. Kratsinger and W. M 
Campbell to manufacture and repair engines. 
[he Grand Central Motor Car Company, of St 


Joseph, Mo., has been incorporated with a capital st 
of $15,000 by W. J. Hendler, H. R, Lewis and | 
Segel and will equip an automobile repair s| 
garage. 

A packing plant to cost, with equipment, ab 
$30,000, will be built by George and John Crocker at 
Webb City, Mo., including refrigerating plant, tanking 
equipment, etc. 

The city of Heavener, Okla., which recently de- 
cided upon waterworks plans, is in the market 
equipment. The total expenditure will be about $30,000. 

The Mid Continent Glass Sand Company, of Roff, 
Okla., is reported in the market for a 12-ton ice plant 
for installation at Roff. 

Additions to the waterworks plant at Elk City 
Okla., to cost about $10,000, are planned. Address the 
mayor. 

The Kiefer Ice & Light Company, Kiefer, Okla 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000 
by Charles H. Shone and Charles F. Petty of Kiefer 
and D. W. Franchet, of Tulsa, Okla., and will equip a 
plant at once. 

The Iron & Steel Products Company, Tulsa, Okla. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $100, 
by Max K. Weigel of Tulsa and Fletcher C. Fletcher of 
Oklahoma City, Okla., to engage in the manufactur 
and dealing in iron and steel products. 

The Hattiesburg Foundry & Machine Works, Hat 
tiesburg, Miss., has been incorporated with a caf 
stock of $60,000 by F. A. Maddox, J. S. Love and F. WV 
Foote. 

The city of New Orleans has rescinded a contra 
recently let and will again receive bids for the equip- 
ment for a 4,000,000 gal. filtration plant. It is plann« 
to separate the work into a number of divisions 

The Kenner-New Orleans Interurban Railway, \ 
Orleans, La., has ordered L. C. Weiss, of New Ori 
to prepare plans for a power house and equipment 

The Louisiana State Canneries, New Orleans, | 
has been organized with a capital of $100,000 by P. 5e! 
ton Schneidau, of New Orleans, A. J. Perkins and H. F 
Ehrman, of Lake Charles, La., and R. C. Webb, ©! 
Rayne, La., and others and will establish large 1s 
canning plants. 


¢ 


Texas 
Austin, Texas, November 1, 

The past week has seen an awakening of 
chinery and tool trade. The good roads movement! 
which is very active is resulting in much road building 
machinery being purchased. Cooler weather has 2! 1 
in the renewal of business activity, although the co 
ton crop has been damaged by the recent frosts w® 
have precluded any possibility of a top crop. 

The Scatterbranch Union Gin Company has 
organized at Commerce to erect a cotton gin 

Fire damaged the Wesson Iron Foundry Com 
plant and equipment at Dallas, Texas, with a |o5s 
about $6500. 

The Standard Tilton Milling Company will erect @ 
six-story reinforced concrete structure at Dallas tor 
new mill to cost $200,000. A large amount 
machinery will be installed, 
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Marshall Electric Company will install addi- 
machinery im its electric and ice plants at Mar- 
lwo bowers of 400 hp. and generators are to be 

1 at tue power pliant and the Capacity ol the ice 
ncreased trom 40 to So tons, 

Davis & Wilhams Gin Company, Waxahachie, 
en incorporated with a capital stock Of 310,000 to 
1 cotton gin. 

city Light and Water Company of Amarillo, 
was recently purchased by tne Vonerty interests 
w York, is reconstructing its power piant and 

ike improvements amounting to over $100,000. 

Navajo Lumber & Iimber Company has boughr 
ooo ft. of standing timber in the region south of 
ok, Ariz., trom tne United States Government. 
ract will be opened to development by the Navajo 
ern Katlroad, which will extend 83 nules south of 
ook. Lhe new road wili also open up rich coal 

town of Tioga has voted a bond issue of $12,500 

mstruction of a waterworks plant and distrib- 
system. 
Gammil, general manager of the Bryan- 

Interurban line, states that arrangements have 
ympleted for the electrification of the road, which 

tween Bryan and College Station. 

town of Belton is improving its waterworks 
and extending the distributing system. 
electric hight and power plant is to be erected at 
S tosa, N. M., by J. O. Janes and C. E. McGinnis 
nection with tne irrigation project of the Santa 

ywnsite Company, which they have purchased 
H. B. Jones ot Lacumearn, N. M. An irrigation 
ng system ts also to be installed. 
M Kellogg is promoting the erection of an ice 
laundry at Chandier, Ariz. 
Northwest Division of the Farmers’ Union of 
I has subscribed stock to erect a large co-opera- 
ti tton mill in the Wichita valley section. : The 
s also planning to build a chain of co-operative 
orage houses 


t+ 


nstruction work has begun on the big trrigation 
the Arizona Land & Irrigation Company near 
Prescott, Ariz. The project comprises 10,000 acres of 
nd and considerable pumping machinery will be in- 


The Pacific Coast 


PorRTLAND, Ore., October 31, 1913. 
ile the machinery market in general is decidedly 
juliet, occasional orders of some consequence are being 


placed. The most important business of the past week 
was on an attractive list of the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Company, the greater part of 
wi was taken by the Portland branch of the Eccles 
& Smith Company. Single tool orders from _ small 


shops are coming in fairly well for this time of year, 
hardly as numerous as last month. Notwith- 


standing the depression in the lumber market, some 
ontidence in the future is shown by the placing ot 
rders for new mills, but the volume is not altogether 


Local manufacturers of mill and logging 
ent are, however, getting some export business 
erable preliminary figuring is being done on 
and other machinery for Alaska to be delivered 
spring, but it is not expected that the Alaska 
packers will buy as freely as last year. Efforts 
ng made toward the installation of equipment 
Alaska salmon waste for oil and fertilizer, 
definite progress has yet been made. Whil 
conside rable railroad construction in progress, 
gh new work is coming up to call tor much 

rs’ equipment at present. 


satisfac tory. 


of Portland is considering the purchase of 
y for a municipal garage 

Portland Lumber Company is equipping a com- 
hine shop at one of its camps, to handle all 
repair work. 

Williamette Iron & Steel Works recently 
two logging engines for use in Sumatra and 
ise in the Philippines. 

Cogan is installing a planing mill at Cornelius 


urns Flour Milling Company, Burns, Ore., is 

< to install a meat packing plant. 

bh. Sixes Mining Company is putting in a large 
mining outfit and other machinery near Ban- 


Rauch has secured a franchise to build a gas 
ibany, Ore. 
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Baker City, Ore., will be in the market shortly for a 
municipal power plant. 

C. W. Wakefield and others are preparing to build 
a shingle mill of about 150,000 daily capacity at Bunker, 
Wash 

The plant of the Seattle Drydock & Construction 
Company, Seattle, was recently damaged by fire to the 
extent of about $100,000, the planing mull, pattern shed 
and dry shed being destroyed 

3 wae are being drawn for a cannery tender for the 
Pacific-American Fisheries, Bellingham, Wash., to be 
cqulesed with a 100 hp, engine of the Diesel type 

It is reported that the plant of the Griffin Wheel 
Company, South Tacoma, Wash., will be enlarge 
shortly. 

Bids will ve received by the city clerk, Oroville 
Wash., until November 10, for a 50 hp. oil and distillate 
engine. 

The Niagara Falls Ladder Company is preparing to 
build a plant at Hoquiam, Wash 


Eastern Canada 


Toronto. Ont., November 1, 191 


[The Dominion Power & Transmission Company, 
Hamilton, Ont., has under consideration the construc- 
tion of a power plant of 2500 hp. capacity at Mohaw! 
Lake with transmission lines to Brantford 


The Richardson Scale Company of Canada, Ltd 
Bridgeburgh, Ont., recently incorporated with $50,000 
capital stock, is arranging for the construction of a 


plant. John A. MacIntosh, F. W.5S t, W. C. LaMarsh 


and ] \ Gribs« nm are the directors 


Tenders will be received by the chairman of the 
board of control, Toronto, until November for two 
20,000,000 gal and two 7,500,000 gal pumps with en 


gine and boiler equipment, coal and ash handling plant 
tor use at the high level pumping station. H.C. Hocken 
is mayor. 


Plans have been completed by Puddy Bros., Toronto 
for the erection of an addition to their packing plant 
estimated to cost about $30,000 Considerable new 


equipment and machinery will be required 

Thomas G. Ellis, A. J. Denomy and others of Wind 
sor, Ont., have imcorporated the Parsons Motor Cat 
Company of Canada, Ltd., with $500,000 capital stock 
and will establish a plant for the manufacture of motor 
vehicles 

The Centerireeze Sanitary Ice Company, Ltd., 601 
Merchants Bank Building, Montreal, is contemplating 
the erection of an artificial ice plant at Westmount 

Metals, Ltd., 30 St James street, Montreal, conte: 
plates the erection of a factory Mr. Glass is at the 
head of the firm 

C. Richardson & Co., St. Marys, Ont., machine 
manufacturer, will erect a four-story additiot 
factory, 


Delhi, Ont., will install a waterworks system to « t 
$32,000. Roger Crysler is clerk 

Che Pertection Stove Company's plant at Sarmia, 
Ont., will be equipped with safety devices and a suction 
fan system will be installed. The plant will be in full 


operation by May igt4 

P. Thornton, president Thornton's, Ltd., Branttord, 
Ont., has announced that the company would rebuild 
on a larger scale 
in the Bank of Hamilton Building 

The factory of the London Bed & Mattress Com 
pany, London, Ont., was destroyed by fire with a loss of 
about $30,0c0, partly covered by insurance 

The Valleyfield Water Power Company, Ltd., Sala- 
berry de Valleyfield, Que., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $1,000,000 by N. A. Ostiguy, John Lowe 
and others. 

The-Quebec Development Company, Ltd., Montreal, 
Que., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$2,500,000 by Arnold Wainwright, Maurice Alexander 
and others to develop electrical power 

The Atlantic Coast Steamship Company, Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont., has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $500,000 by R. H. Parmenter, A. J. Thomson and 
others to engage in shipbuilding 

The Pierson Gas Producer Plant Company, Ltd., 
Montreal, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$100,000 by P. V. Rougier, Arthur Decary and others. 

The Oxford Worsteds Linens, Ltd., Dorchester, N. 
B., has been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 
by C. S. Hickman, J. F. Teed and others to manufacture 
worsted and linen goods. 


Temporary offices have been secured 
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has Class 6, One pneumatic riveter—Chester B. Albree Ir ks 
$100,000 by J. Company, $2600, 90 days; Bethlehem Steel Company, $3 36 
=" « days; Vulcan Engineering Sales Company, $5350, 100 days 
One oxy-acetylene apparatus—Oxy-acetylene nee 
Company, $343, 30 days. 
75,000 by Bids were received by the Bureau of Supp! ind 
factur€é Accounts, Navy Department, Washington, Oct r 28 
f furnishing supplies for the navy yards as f WS: 
has Schedule 5869—Construction and Repair. 
= Class 1, Puget Soun One combination planer, mat ind 
ber dress« Bid 14, $3313.55 and $3376.91; 70, $3601 102 
27 51 17¢ $2798.90 and $3046. 
Iternate—F.o.b. works—Bid 3, $3695.60 and $3637.19. 
\ id $3044.16; 16, $2564; 70, $3265.18; 102, $2 ; 
{ : uget Sound—One 60-in., 3-drum sander 14 
1 $2110.26: 70, $2248.79 ; 
Clas Alternate—F.o.b. works—Bid 3, $2160 and $22 14 
“ ‘ = l . is 7( i > uv . . 
—40, Cla , Puget Sound—One 8 x 30-in. surfacer—Bid 14, $2 20 
8 t 70, $2223.63. 
Alternate F.o.b. works—Bid 3, $2900, $2900, $1 and 
1 ) and $2103.80; 70, $2034.22. 
( Puget S self-feed circular ripsaw—l 4, 
| $ $4.95 7; 78, $606.18; 102, $6l¢ 21 
. Alternate—F.o.b. works—Bid 3, $640 and $695: 1% 
$ 2 $589.92; 16, $648 and $628; 70, $536.77; 78, $544.58: 
$480. 
: \ Class Puget Sound— planer and jointer—Bid 3, $420 a 
485; 14, $359.57 and $43 ; 70, $423.23; 76, $495; 78, $411 
5 140 $90, $455 and $400. 
4 ( sid 14, $311 and $388.80; 16 
$51 $380; 78, $372.43; 102, $338.40; 121, 
Schedule 5879—Construction and Repair. 
Class Mare Island—One oxygen-hydrogen generating plant— 
» $10,765 58, $10,060; 97, $10,000. 
\—Bid 97, $10,000 
| RN, 
( N 
: 7 210 
I R—Rid 22. $1088: 97. $18 
ida Item 2C—No bids 
s} ; Item 3—Bid 58, $1919, $1607 $18 7, $1135 and $1088. 
at Item 3, Alternate—Bid 22, $ 
‘ T+ 97 
will hedule 2882—Construction and Repair. 
i—One 10-ft. power squaring shears, de 
36, $1660; 121, $1585, $1607, and $1678; 
[inn., ass 9, Alter » A—lInspected at point of delivery only—Bid 
peg . . . ° . 
B—Delivered f.o.b. works, bidder’s time—Bid 
6 $1296.50; 121, $1318, $1340, and $1366; 
weat : 
t 893—Steam Engineering. 
nada id—One_ turbo-generating set—Bid 83, 
ver *o.b. works—Bid 83. $1686.05: 191, $1076. 
electric heated oil tempering bath—Bid 
ipeg . - . 1 : 
ant single-frame, self-contained tool-dressing 
$396; 121, $385; 221, $506. 
universal grinding machine, belt driven— 
the R; 91, $950: 3, $650; 121, $815 and $835; 
iny, . 
pany cutter and tool grinder—Bid 18, $505.30; 
rail $520, $602, and $677; 135, $415; 221, 
Wy is ) and 3 
b 5937—Construction and Repair. 
( s 14¢ Three chain worm-geared blocks—Bid 30, 





82, $29.84; 123, $21: 193, informal; 212, $34.09. 


$ klvn—17 blocks, double-composition swivel hook— 
Bid 23, $126.65; 30, $126.48; 82, $126.48; 144, $132.32; 193, 


The names of bidders and the numbers under which 
they are designated in the above list are as follows: 


3. American Woodworking Machinery Company. 
14. Berlin Machine Works. 

6. Bentel & Margedant Company. 
8. Brown & earns Mfg. Company. 











Ss Io! 2. Berdett Mfg. Company. 
ilade!l 3, Bost & Lockport Brick Company. 
, d Buff: Foundry & Machine Company. 
ae 30. F. S. Banks & Co. 
On 36. Bertsch & Co 
irect 58. Davis-Bournonville Company. 
66. Excelsior Tool and Machine Company 
70. J. A. Fay & Egan Company 


ew 72. Fairbanks Company 

No 73. Walter H. Foster Company; 
A d- 76. Frevert Machinery Company) 
; 8. Greenlee Bros. & Co. 


82. R. W. Geldart. 


83. General Electric Company 
‘ l. Hill, Clark & Co 
| Hilles & Jones Company 


97. International Oxygen Company 
1 turn 02. Kemp Machinery Company 
Water 107. Loy & Nawrath Company 
118. Modern Tool Company 
121. Manning, Maxwell & Moore 
George W. Millar & Co. 





ft | Niles-Bement-Pond Company 
» ¢ 137. De Nast Machinery Company 
= ’ 140, Oliver Machinery Company. 


4 George A. Ohl & Co 
144. J. E. Ogden Company. 
7. D. H. Stoll Company. 

176. Stelson-Ross Machine Works 
D. | 186. Tate, Jones & Co. 
191. Terry Steam Turbine C 





93. Universal Trading Compar 
ur 212. William E. Williams 
1. Prentiss Tool & Supply Company 





